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When Dirt Gets Into The Blankets 


__jJ__|| MISTER MARINE - You ARE 
LOOK FLAKES” || THERES NO more YONDERFuUL ! 
DIRTS GoT INTo MY DIRT 
CLEAN BLANKETS 


GEE WILLIKINS Look 
WHATS GoT INTO MY 
BLANKE Ts 


‘Tis DIRT- 
THE DIRTY DEVIL 
HIMSELF 


No Marine likes dirt to get into his blankets. Washing them has been such 
| a tough job. But that was before “IVORY FLAKES.” 


Now since “Ivory Flakes”, Ivory Soap in flake form, has been available in 
the Post Exchanges, Marines have discovered a way to wash blankets that has 
made the job a cinch. Just whip them into fluffy lukewarm suds, dip your 
blankets and keep squeezing them until the suds find every crease and fold. 
Let soak for twenty minutes, then several rinses in clear water and the job is 
finished. No matter what method of washing you go in for, “Ivory Flakes” will 
produce the result you want. Ask for “Ivory Flakes” at your Post Exchange. 
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A Story of the World War, the Marine Corps, the Naval Intel- 
JI ligence Service and the German Spy System 


By THE LATE LIEUTENANT COLONEL GILES BISHOP, JR., U.S. M. C. 


Author of “The Marines Have Landed,”’ ‘“‘The Marines Have Advanced,” 
“Huckleberry Pies and Spies,’ and other stories 


N THE SERVICE the initials D. D. 

can stand for many things—such, 

for instance, as “Dishonorable Dis- 
charge,” “Declared Deserter,” and—but 
that is getting ahead of the story. 

Billie Winthrop, Chief Quartermaster, 
U. S. Navy, tramping back and forth on 
the signal bridge of the U. S. S. “Dread- 
naught,” was not happy. It was Christ- 
mas Eve, and no chance whatever to go 
ashore and join in the jollities of that 
festive occasion in the great city whose 
myriad of lights illumined the heavens 
a few miles up the bay. Everyone on 
the big man-of-war had been making 
plans for weeks ahead, as to just how 
they were going to celebrate Christmas 
that year of nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, and although no one was allowed 
extended leave of absence, all who could 
had arranged for a glorious time of it. 

As had been the custom for some years 
past, the crew of the “Dreadnaught” 
was going to make Christmas a day to 
be remembered by several hundred poor, 
deserving kiddies, who lived in the vicin- 
ity of the navy yard where the ship had 
been Tying. For days they had_ been 
preparing menus, arranging games, and 
buying presents. The ship had been 
gaily decorated for the occasion with 
flags and bunting, and each division of 
the ship’s crew was vieing to outdo the 
other in the elaborateness of their 
special mode of entertainment. 

The great war, and the Navy Depart- 
ment, however, were in league against 
them, and only this morning had come 
orders for the ship to leave the yard, 
proceed to the roadstead at Tompkins- 
ville, and “stand by.” 

Everyone knew what that meant, or 
thought they did, and though disappoint- 
ed in many ways, all hands felt that at 
last they were about to take a more ac- 


tive part in the great events transpir- 
ing across the Atlantic; so, as puffing 
tugs ranged alongside at high water to 
aid the great vessel into midstream, 
willing hands had already passed ashore 
the last vestige of cakes and candies, 
fruits and toys, in order that on the 
morrow the invited guests would still 
be able to enjoy the bounty of the de- 
parted hosts. By the time the rattling 
of the anchor chains in the hawser pipes 
announced the ship’s arrival off Staten 
Island, every bit of bunting, every flag, 
banner, and streamer was stowed away, 
and the ship was once again, both inside 
and out, the stern, formidable, camou- 
flaged bulldog of the seas. Only the 
Christmas wreaths and evergreens re- 
mained; a visual reminder of the festive 
season. 

At eight bells the watch would be re- 
lieved. Billie stopped his tramping to 
view a gray Army transport, outward 
bound into the night, and he wondered 
if it would be possible, by some fortui- 
tous circumstance, to go ashore for a few 
hours after his work of the day was 
over. He was very anxious to telephone 
to his home in a little New England 
town and speak a few words with his 
father and mother, though not for 
worlds would he have told them that the 
ship was under orders to leave at 3 
o’clock in the morning; he did just want 
to say “hello” and wish them a Merry 
Christmas. 

On Christmas Eve in the Winthrop 


home no one ever thought of going to. 


bed before Christmas had really been 
ushered in. There were always a thous- 
and and one things to be done at the 
last moment—bundles and packages to 
tie up and send out; the arrangement of 
the home gifts about the Christmas tree; 
the trimming of the tree itself. Many 


whispered secret conversations were be- 
ing carried on, and cries of— 

“Billie close your eyes; I want to show 
this to father.” Or— 

“Mother, did you do up those woalens 
for the poor Snuggins children?” Or— 

“Jack, don’t you dare touch that tree 
again; you will knock off all the snow, 
and it looks so pretty.” Or—but— 

“Pshaw, what’s the use?” muttered 
Billie, half aloud to himself. “I guess I 
can stand it, and I’d like to bet there are 
a lot of chaps like myself who are away 
from home for the first Christmas in 
their lives, who feel just as I do about 
it.” Then, with a big sigh of—shall we 
say regret?—the young man began 
again his stamping back and forth. 

A cutting wind from the ocean swept 
across the bay. The stars overhead 
blinked and twinkled frostily. Return- 
ing steamers from the shore, bringing 
aboard hastily summoned officers and 
men, were covered with icy brine. Deck 
sentries hailed each approaching craft 
with their sharp challenge of “boat 
ahoy,” but their voices seemed muffled 
and deadened by the cold. 

Again Billie stopped as he reached 
the starboard side of the bridge. One 
of the steamers arriving at the forward 
gangway discharged its load of passen- 
gers. He saw the “Old Man,” as the 
“Dreadnaught’s” captain was fondly 
called by the crew, come up over the 
side and report his return to the officer 
of the deck; and, following the captain, 
came Billie’s own immediate superior, 
Lieutenant Richard Dabney, the flag 
radio officer. A few minutes later the 
Marine time orderly ran aft to strike 
“eight bells,” the new reliefs reported, 
and Billie gladly scuttled below to the 
warmth of the petty officers’ quarters in 
the after part of the ship, where he 
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found a convivial party making merry, 
despite disappointment and disorganiza- 
tion of prearranged plans. 


Il 

OR SEVERAL weeks the officers at 
the big navy yard where the “Dread- 
naught” was lying for repairs had been 
puzzled. Somehow, some way, their con- 
fidential and secret messages were be- 
ing deciphered, and the contents of these 
messages were reaching the enemy. The 
secret service officials were perplexed, 
and, though reports reached the Navy 
Department showing conclusively that 
the leakage existed, all efforts to dis- 
cover the source of violation were un- 
availing. Even the latest codes, which 
are so carefully guarded by the few offi- 
cers responsible for their security, were 
now known to be susceptible of transla- 
tion. Something had to be done, and 
already that something was about to be 
put in practice, and even the U. S. S. 

“Dreadnaught” was under suspicion. 

Exactly at midnight, a new code sys- 
tem was to go into effect. On the big 
battleship, lying off “Tompkinsville, but 
two persons had been informed as to the 
new methods to be pursued in translat- 
ing the most secret dispatches. One of 
these was the captain and the other the 
staff radio officer. It was such a com- 
plicated system that it meant study on 
the part of both these officials to under- 
stand it, but having once mastered its 
intricacies thoroughly, the messages by 
wire or wireless could be quickly de- 
ciphered. For several days Lieutenant 
Dabney, signal officer on the admiral’s 
staff, had been working over this task, 
and he felt confident that there was not 
a single reason why the flagship would 
have the least difficulty in decoding the 
night’s rush of orders which would be 
sent out by the Navy Department in a 
few hours. 

It was known to all hands that the 
U. S. S. “Dreadnaught” was to leave for 
somewhere in the Atlantic at 3 o’clock 
the following morning. Not a soul on 
board had actually mentioned that fact 
in as many words to a soul on shore, 
yet there was a certain air of finality in 
the way the different members of the 
ship’s crew made their adieus to their 
families, friends, and relatives that De- 
cember day and boarded the busy launch- 
es going to and fro from ship to shore. 

When Lieutenant Dabney unlocked the 
bag he had brought on board with him, 
he was startled to find the leather dis- 
patch case, which should be lying on the 
very top, was not there. What had be- 
come of it? He turned the bag upside 
down on his bunk and scattered the con- 
tents over his bed, but to no avail; the 
dispatch case was missing! Here, in- 
deed, was he up against it, for in the 
dispatch case was the new code and its 
methods of deciphering, over which he 
had been so ardently laboring during the 
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past few days. Now it was gone; lost 
—stolen! He tried to recall all the in- 
cidents since last he saw these valuable 
documents, but at first his mind would 
not coordinate. 

“I must think—think,” he muttered to 
himself. “To lose that code means court- 
martial and disgrace—good God! they 
may even believe I am the spy.” 

He distinctly remembered placing the 
dispatch in the top of his bag just be- 
fore he strapped and locked it. Further- 
more, the bag had not left his hands 
from the time he picked it up on leaving 
his bedroom at home to the time he had 
just now thrown it open. What, then, 
had become of it? 

Lieutenant Dabney was just at this 
time closely upon a state of hysteria. 
Realizing that such a condition would 
stultify any reason or logic which might 
be of use to him in his present predica- 
ment, he placed a strong hand on his 
mind’s helm, so to speak, and proceeded 
to steer his thoughts into calmer waters. 
It was well that he did so, for he began 
finally to settle on a possible solution of 
the strange disappearance. More logic- 
ally he reviewed what had happened be- 
fore he left the house. He remembered 
putting the dispatch case on the top of 
the packed bag, as before stated. As 
he was about to strap it, his wife called 
him to the window for some trival thing, 
and when he returned to complete the 
work his five-year-old son was standing 
by the chair on which the bag rested 
and was in the act of closing the bag 
himself. The little man had looked up 
at his father with a twinkle in his eye, 
and Dabney remembered his son’s say- 
ing, “Johnnie help Daddie pack.” There- 
upon the young scion of the Dabney 
family was swung to his father’s shoul- 
ders and clung there with his chubby 
fat arms about his father’s neck while 
Dabney senior strapped and locked up 
his luggage. 

Here was the solution! Master Johnnie, 
who was fond of playing with the thin 
leather case, had quietly slipped it out 
of the bag while his father’s back was 
turned, and now it was probably lying 
neglected in the midst of his toys in 
the nursery. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, 
Lieutenant Dabney, feeling much re- 
lieved, reached for his telephone and 
called the bridge. 

“Hello; is Quartermaster Winthrop on 
duty?” he inquired. 

“No, sir; he’s down below; this is 
Shultz, the messenger, speaking, sir.” 

“All right messenger; go below, find 
Winthrop, and tell him to, report to my 
room at once.” 

Lieutenant Dabney hung up the re- 
ceiver, and after lighting a cigarette, he 
began straightening out the mess of ar- 
ticles lying on his bunk. 

In a few minutes there was.a knock 
at the door, and in came Schultz, the 
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messenger, to say that the lieutenant’s 
message had been delivered and that 
Winthrop would be up at once. He had 
hardly finished talking when a second 
knock at the door announced the arrival 
of Billie Winthrop. 

“That will do, Shultz. Come in, Win- 
throp, and shut the door.” 

Billie entered the room, closing the 
door behind him. 


Ill 


INCE the episode of Billie’s saving the 
big ship from destruction a few 
weeks before, which had resulted in his 
promotion, he had been entrusted with 
many important and secret messages, for 
there was no doubt as to the boy’s loyalty 
and his ability to take care of himself 
under trying circumstances; and as it 
was quite necessary for Lieutenant Dab- 
ney to depend upon somebody whom he 
believed to be thoroughly trustworthy, 
and who could keep his own counsel, he 
had chosen young Winthrop to help him 
in his present predicament. 

Owing to the numerous duties he 
himself would have to perform, now that 
he was again on board, it would be im- 
possible for him to leave and go to his 
home for the important papers, nor did 
he wish to let his fellow officers know 
that he had been so careless in the case 
of these documents. 

Quickly he explained the situation to 
the attentive young man. The mission 
was not one of danger in any way what- 
soever; all Billie had to do was to go 
ashore in the ship’s launch, board the 
ferry for Manhattan, then take the sub- 
way to Brooklyn Bridge, and, getting 
out there, ride on the trolley car or ele- 
vated train to Flatbush. Arriving at 
the Dabney home, he was to ask Mrs. 
Dabney for the black dispatch case which 
Master Johnnie had taken from his 
father’s bag earlier in the day. Having 
secured the case, Billie was to return it 
to the ship. The dispatch case was locked 
and there was no danger as to the con- 
tents. But if it was opened—Oh! but 
it wouldn’t be—the papers were sure to 
be safe inside. 

It was a circuitous route, but there 
was little chance of his not being back 
by midnight. However, if he was de- 
layed for any cause whatsoever, the flag 
radio officer would have to confess to 
the admiral and the captain, then borrow 
and use the captain’s instructions for the 
deciphering of the new code until Billie 
did return. 

It was now nearly two bells, 9 o’clock 
in the evening; the last regular boat 
from the landing to the ship would be at 
midnight, but in any case Lieutenant 
Dabney would see that the admiral’s 
barge was waiting to bring Winthrop 
aboard on his return trip. 

Hastily scribbling a note, Dabney 
handed it to Billie. 

“Give this to Mrs. Dabney. Now 
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hurry. I’ll phone the officer of the deck 
to hold the 9 o’clock boat for you.” 

When Billie came into the dimly light- 
ed passageway that led from Lieutenant 
Dabney’s room to the main passageway 
of the Ward Room County, as this part 
of the ship is called, he collided with 
seaman Shultz, apparently on his way 
to deliver a message to the radio officer. 

There never had been good feeling be- 
tween these two members of the “Dread- 
naught’s” crew since first they met, 
though it must be confessed that the 
grievance seemed to be mostly of Billie’s 
own making. So far as Schultz was con- 
cerned, he tried to be friendly with every- 
one on board. He was a light-haired, old- 
looking young man for his age (18, as 
given on his enlistment papers), and he 
seemed at times as irresponsible as a boy 
of 12. He was forever getting his mes- 
sages wrong and never was around when 
he was wanted, but always in the way 
when not wanted. Quartermaster Billie 
Winthrop was in charge of the signal boys 
and messengers on the bridge, and Shultz, 
for the reasons enumerated above, was 
his pet aversion. Perhaps, too, the 
young man’s German name may have 
added to the rancor which Billie felt in 
his heart for his fellow shipmate, yet 
there were many other men on board 
with German names of acknowledged 
German parentage. However, all on 
board, unbeknownst to them, had had 
their records gone over, and their loyalty 
was as carefully investigated and tried 
out as could possibly be. Some, though, 
who were on shipboard at the first decla- 
ration of war had found themselves 
transferred to other duties because of no 
apparent reason, for it would never do 
to permit a suspect on board a big bat- 
tleship, especially if she was soon to 
cross the ocean to engage in actual con- 
flict with the German Fleet, should that 
fleet ever dare to show its prows out of 
range of the guardian shore batteries of 
Wilhelmshaven or Heligoland. 

“Get out of my way, Shultz!” snapped 
Billie as the two collided; and he roughly 
pushed Shultz to one side. 

In doing this he noticed the heavy pea 
coat which the messenger was wearing, 
and in order to save time, also a long trip 
to his quarters for his own coat, he 
turned back saying: 

“Here Schultz, lend me your coat; I’ve 
got to catch the next boat ashore.” 

His quick fingers were already unbut- 
toning the coat, and before the resisting 
Shultz had time to realize what had hap- 
pened, Billie was rushing up the ladder 
to the deck above with the prize of con- 
quest under his arm. 

Just as Billie stepped aboard the wait- 
ing steamer, and as Ensign Chapel, the 
junior officer of the deck, was about to 
order the coxswain to “shove off,” Sea- 
man Shultz came breathlessly on deck 
and reported that Lieutenant Dabney had 
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sent him up in a hurry to go ashore at 
once and telephone. 


Lieutenant Dabney, a few seconds 
before, had held the boat for Winthrop 
on important official business, so the 
officer of the deck, believing this second 
messenger also a bona fide one, waited 
for him to clamber down the’ gangway 
and then gave the delayed order. Ensign 
Chapel was wrong in not verifying the 
message, but the launch had already 
been held overtime. Now it was well on 
its way toward the landing, and, feeling 
confident that everything was all right, 
the young officer promptly forgot the 
incident. 


It was not until an hour later, when 
word came from the bridge asking him 
to have the master-at-arms hunt up the 
missing Shultz, that he realized the error 
he had made. Even then he believed 
Shultz had taken advantage of a chance 
to get a last fling ashore, and not for a 
moment did he dream of the serious con- 
sequences which laxity of rules and 
regulations was at that very moment 
causing. 


In the meantime, Shultz, on boarding 
the steamer, did not get down in the 
cockpit where Billie was seated, and 
over the entrance to which the canvas 
had already been pulled; but, braving the 
cold wind, he crouched down below the 
coxswain’s shelter. Billie Winthrop was 
therefore wholly unaware of Shultz’s 
presence on board as a fellow passenger. 
At the landing, Billie jumped ashore and 
ran to catch the ferryboat. It was a 
narrow call, for he pushed through the 
gates just as they were closing. Shultz, 
it appeared, was quite as anxious as 
Billie to catch the same ferry, but he did 
not wish to be seen by his shipmate for 
reasons better known to himself; and 
not being as fleet of foot, he arrived just 
a second too late. Then it seemed as 
though his story told to Ensign Chapel 
had some foundation, for he quickly 
turned from the closed gates; and, going 
to a telephone booth, he was soon talking 
at length over the wire. One of the 
persons he spoke to was the wife of 
Lieutenant Richard Dabney. 

Billie, in the meantime, was fortunate 
in making good connections for all his 
various transfers; and in less than an 
hour he jumped off the elevated train in 
Flatbush, and was rapidly walking up 
the street where Mrs. Dabney lived. In 
nearly every home he passed he caught 
glimpses of burning candles on bright 
evergreen trees, or wreaths of holly tied 
with red ribbons in the windows, which 
made him a little homesick. After he 
should secure the precious dispatch case 
and return to Staten Island, he might yet 
have enough time remaining to call up 
his mother, and this thought spurred him 
on. He had no difficulty in locating the 
residence because of the careful instruc- 
tions he had received before leaving. 
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IV 
RS. DABNEY herself answered the 


summons. Billie recognized her at 
once, for she had frequently visited the 
ship while at the navy yard. She asked 
him to enter and sit down while she read 
her husband’s note, but the lad preferred 
to stand, for he believed by so doing he 
would possibly hasten Mrs. Dabney, who 
seemed to be in no hurry in delivering 
to him the dispatch case. ; 

“Are you Chief Quartermaster Win- 
throp?” she inquired, after reading the 
note. 

“TI am, Mrs. Dabney; and, if you please, 
Mr. Dabney is very anxious that I return 
immediately with the dispatch case,” re- 
plied Billie. 

Deliberately Mrs. Dabney refolded the 
note and placed it in the envelope. A 
frown was on her face; evidently she was 
in a quandry as to just what she 
should do. 

After studying for a moment she 
began speaking. 

“It is very peculiar to say the least. 
In this letter Mr. Dabney tells me most 
positively that I am to give you the dis- 
patch case; he even goes into detail and 
describes your personal appearance so 
that I shall make no mistake; and yet, 
within a few minutes after you left the 
ship, he sent a messenger ashore at 
Staten Island to telephone me to obey 
under no circumstances the instructions 
in the note, but to tell you to return to 
the ship at once. This messenger further 
instructed me to give the dispatch case 
to a Lieutenant Commander Fernley. He 
even expected Mr. Fernley to get here 
before you arrived.” 

Billie said nothing, for there was noth- 
ing he could say; so he studied the 
carpet. 

“Do you know what the dispatch case 
contains?” she asked abruptly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. 

“Did you ever hear of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley?” 

“Yes,” said Billie, “he is a Naval 
Reserve officer on duty at the Intelligence 
Bureau in New York City, but I have 
never seen him.” 

“T don’t know him either,” said Mrs. 
Dabney. “I’ve never heard my husband 
speak of him, and it seems strange, in a 
way, that Mr. Dabney would change his 
mind regarding this matter so soon, 
especially as he had already decided to 
trust you this far; but I see no other 
course to pursue than to hold the case 
for Mr. Fernley. Evidently something 
occurred to alter my husband’s plans 
after you left the ship, and he believed 
the latter instructions for the best.” 

“Then I am free to return now?” in- 
quired Billie. 

Mrs. Dabney rose nervously. It was 
easy to see that she sensed something 
wrong in these conflicting requests. 

Continued on page 55 
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Bayonets 


By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 


Battle Sight—The Fight Around the Bois de Belleau 


CHAPTER I 
ATTACK 


N the fields near Marigny Marines of 
the Ist Battalion of the 5th found an 
amiable cow. There had been noth- 

ing in the way of rations that day; there 
were no prospects. All hands took 
thought and designated a robust Polish 
corporal as executioner. He claimed to 
have been a butcher in a 
former existence. He was 
leading the cow decently 
away from the road when a 
long gray car boomed up, 
halted with the touch of 
swank that Headquarters 
chauffeurs always affect, and 
disgorged a very angry 
colonel. 

“Lieutenant, what are you 

doing there——?” he yelled. 
“Sir, you see, the men 
haven’t had anything to eat, 
and I thought, sir—we found 
this cow wanderin’ around— 
we couldn’t find any owner— 
we'd like to chip in and buy 
her—we were goin’ to a 

“T see, sir, I see! You were 
going to kill this cow, the 
property of some worthy 
French family. You will bear 
in mind, lieutenant, that we 
are in France to protect the 
lives and property of our 
allies from the Germans— 
Release that animal at once! 
Your rations will be dis- 
tributed as soon as possible— 
carry on—” The colonel de- 
parted, and four or five 77s 
crashed into a little wood two 
hundred yards up the road. 
There were more shells in the 
same place. “Hi! Brother 
Boche must think there’s a 
battery over there!”— “Well, 
there ain’t—” The Marines 
sat down in the wheat and 
observed the cow, abandoned 
by a vanished French family. 

“I was a quartermaster 

sergeant once, sir,” said the 
platoon sergeant dreamily. 
“I remember just what the 
cuts of beef are. There’d be fine sirloin 
on that cow-critter, now. . . . Mr. Ashby 
(another flight of 77s burst in the wood), 
if we was to take that cow over an’ tie 
her in that brush—she oughten to be out 
here in the open, anyway—might draw 
fire ... shell’s liable to hit anything, 
you know, sir——” 

“Sergeant, you heard what the colonel 

said. But if you think she’d be safer— 


I'd suggest volunteers. And by the way, 
sergeant, I want a piece of tenderloin— 
the T-bone part—” 

The cow was duly secured in the wood, 
men risking their lives thereby. The 
Boche shelled methodically for two hours, 
and the Marines were reduced to a fear- 
ful state of nerves—“Is that dam’ heifer 
gonna live forever?—” Two or three 
kilometres away fighting was going on. 


“They’s no better folks anywheres than the engineers .. .” 


The lieutenant, with his glass, picked up 
far, running figures on the slope of a 
hill. You caught a flicker, points of 
light on the gray-green fields—bayonets. 
Occasional wounded Frenchmen wandered 
back, weary, bearded men, very dirty. 
They looked with dull eyes at the Ameri- 
cans—“Tres mauvais, la-bas! Beaucoup 
Boche, la—” The Marines were not 
especially interested. Their regiment 


had been a year in France, training. Now 
they, too, were dirty and tired and very 
hungry. The war would get along... 
it always had. 

A week ago, Memorial Day, there had 
been no drills. The 2d Division, up from 
a tour in the quiet Verdun trenches, 
rested pleasantly around Bourmont. 
Rumors of an attack by the 1st Division, 
at Cantigny, filtered in. Cantigny was 
a town up toward Montidi- 
dier. Notions of geography 
were the vaguest—but it was 
in the north, where all the 
heavy fighting was. It ap- 
peared that the 2d was going 
up to relieve the Ist.... 
“Sure! we’ll relieve ’em. But 
if they wanted a fight, why 
didn’t they let us know in the 
first place?—-We’d a-showed 
‘em what shock-troops can 
do!” 

The division set out in 
camions; in the neighborhood 
of Meaux they were turned 
around and sent out the 
Paris-Metz road, along which 
the civilian population from 
the country between the Che- 
min des Dames and the 
Marne, together with the 
debris of a French army, was 
coming back. The civilians 
walked with their faces much 
on their shoulders, and there 
was horror in their eyes. The 
Marines took notice of an- 
other side of war. . . . “Hard 
on poor folks, war is.” “You 
said it!”— “Say—think about 
my folks, an’ your folks, out 
on the road like that! .. .” 
“Yeh. I’m thinkin’ about it. 
An’ when we meet that Boche, 
I’m gonna do something about 
it—Look—tright _nice-lookin’ 
girl, yonder!” 

There were French soldiers 
in the rout, too. Nearly all 
were wounded, or in the last 
stages of exhaustion. They 
did not appear to be first- 
line troops; they were old, 
bearded fellows of forty and 
forty-five, territorials; or 


mean, unpleasant-looking Algerians, such 


troops as are put in to hold a quiet sec- 
tor. Seven or eight divisions of them 
had been in the line between Soissons 
and Rheims, which was, until 27 May, a 
quiet sector. On that day forty-odd 


divisions, a tidal wave of fighting Ger- 
mans, with the greatest artillery con- 
centration the Boche ever effected, was 
flung upon them, and they were swept 
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away, as a levee goes before a flood. 
They had fought; they had come back, 
fighting, thirty-five miles in three days; 
and the Boche, though slowed up, was 
still advancing. They were holding him 
along the Marne, and at Chateau-Thierry 
a machine-gun battalion of the Ameri- 
can 3d Division was piling up his dead 
in heaps around the bridge-heads, but to 
the northwest he was still coming. And 
to the northwest the 2d Division was 
gathering. During the 2d, the 3d, and 
the 4th of June it grouped itself, first the 
4th Brigade of Marines, with some guns, 
and then the regular infantrymen of the 
- 9th and 23d. Already, around Hauteves- 
nes, there had been a brush with advanc- 
N ing Germans, and the Germans were 
y given a new experience: rifle-fire that 
begins to kill at 800 yards; they found it 
very interesting. This was 5 June; the 


d battalion near Marigny, on the left of 
n the Marine Brigade, 
S, had a feeling that 
‘. they were going in 
ny to-morrow. ... The 
S men thought lazily 
i- on events, and 
y lounged in the 
wheat, and watched 
. that clump of trees 
, —and at last an 
a agonized bellow 
it came on the echo of 
Ly a bursting shell— 
“Well—she’s stopped 
ad one! Thought she 
musta dug in— 

“Le’s go get it——” 
Presently there 
in was lots of steak, 
od and later a bitter 
od lesson was repeated 
he —mustn’t build 
ch cooking-fires with 
m green wood, where 
e- the Boche can see 
he the smoke. But 
he everybody lay down 
as on full bellies. Be- 
ns fore dark the last 
ch French were falling 
re back. Some time 
he during the night 
n- Brigade sent battle 
rd orders to the ist 
ou Battalion of the 5th 
ut Marines, and _ at 
ut dawn they were ina 
” wood near Champillon. Nearly e 
it. man had steaks in his mess-pangiyae 
re, there was hope for cooking themietiar 
ut breakfast. Instead... . 
in’ The platoons came out of th® BA66@ 

as dawn was getting gray. . 
rs was strong when they advance e 
all open wheat, now all starred witi"@ewy 
ist poppies, red as blood. To the east the 
ey sun appeared, immensely red and round, 
st- a handbreadth above the horizon; a Ger- 
ld, man shell burst black across the face of 
nd it, just to the left of the line. Men 
or turned their heads to s any 
ch there looked no more upon for- 
2 ever. “Boys, it’s a fine, c in’! 
om Guess we get chow after mo- 
ns lestin’ these here Heinies, One 
_ a old non-com—was it Jerry n of 
dd the 49th?—had out a ce: mon, 
hoarded somehow agains imes 
n- He haggled it open witht onet, 
ras and went forward so, eati s of 


»pt goldfish from the point o 


sfiteraiv? To stop him you must kill him. 
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knife. Two hours later Sergeant Jerry 
Finnegan lay dead across a Maxim gun 
with his bayonet in the body of the 
gunner... . 

It was a beautiful deployment, lines 
all dressed and guiding true. Such mat- 
ters were of deep concern to this outfit. 
The day was without a cloud, promising 
heat later, but now it was pleasant in 
the wheat, and the woods around looked 
blue and cool. 

Across this wheat-field there were 
more woods, and in the edge of these 
woods the old Boche, lots of him, in- 
fantry and machine-guns. Surely he had 
seen the platoons forming a few hundred 
yards away—it is possible that he did 
not believe his eyes. He let them come 
close before he opened fire. The Ameri- 
can fighting man has his failings. He 
is prone to many regrettable errors. But 
the sagacious enemy will never let him 


close enough to see whom he is at- 
cking. When he has seen the enemy, 
he American regular will come on in. 
And 
when he is properly trained and has 
somebody to say “Come on!” to him, he 
will stand as much killing as anybody on 
earth. 

The platoons, assailed now by a fury 
of small-arms fire, narrowed their eyes 
and inclined their bodies forward, like 
men in heavy rain, and went on. Second 
waves reinforced the first, fourth waves 
the third, as prescribed. Officers yelled 
“Battle-sight! fire at will”—and the 
leaders, making out green-gray, clumsy 
uniforms and round pot-helmets in the 
gloom of the woods, took it up with 
Springfields, aimed shots. Automatic 
riflemen brought their chaut-chauts into 
action from the hip— a chaut-chaut is 
as accurate from the hip as it ever is— 
and wrangled furiously with their am- 
munition-carriers—“Come on, kid—bag o’ 


Seven 


clips!—” “Aw—I lent it to Ed to carry, 
last night—didn’t think—” “Yeh, and 
Ed lent it to a fence-post when he got 
tired—get me some off a casualty, be- 
fore I—” A very respectable volume of 
fire came from the advancing platoons. 
There was yelling and swearing in the 
wheat, and the lines, much thinned, got 
into the woods. Some grenades went off; 
there was screaming and a tumult, and 
the “taka-taka-taka-taka” of the Maxim 
guns died down. “Hi! Sergeant!—hold 
on! Major said he wanted some prison- 
ers—” “Well, sir, they looked like they 
was gonna start somethin’—” “All 
right! All right! but you catch some 
alive the next place, you hear?—” 
“Quickly, now—get some kind of a 
i “Can’t make four waves—” 
“Well, make two—an’ put the chaut- 
chauts in the second—no use gettin’ ’em 
bumped off before we can use ’em—” 
The attack went on, 
platoons much 
smaller,- sergeants 
i and corporals com- 
= manding many of 
them. 

A spray of fugu- 
tive Boche went be- 
fore the attack, 
holding where the 
ground offered cover, 
working his light 
machine-guns with 
devilish skill, retir- 
ing, on the whole, 
commendable. He 
had not expected to 
fight a defensive 
battle here, and was 
not heavily in- 
trenched, but the 
place was stiff with 
his troops, and he 
was in good quality, 
as Marine casualty 
lists were presently 
to show. 

There was more 
wheat, and more 
woods, and obscure 
savage fighting 
among individuals in 
a brushy ravine. 
The attack, espe- 
cially the inboard 
platoons of the 49th 
and 67th Companies, 
burst from the trees upon a gentle slope 
of wheat that mounted to a crest of 
orderly pines, black against the sky. A 
three-cornered coppice this side of the 
pines commanded the slope; now it 
blazed with machine-guns and rifles; the 
air was populous with wicked keening 
poises. 

Most of the front waves went down; 
all hands, very sensibly, flung themselves 
prone. “Can’t walk up to these babies—” 
“No—won’t be enough of us left to get 
on with the war—” “Pass the word: 
crawl forward, keepin’ touch with the 
man on your right! Fire where you 
can—” 

Sweating, hot, and angry with a bleak, 
cold anger, the Marines worked forward. 
They were there, and the Germans, and 
there was an officer, risking his head 
above the wheat, observed progress, and 
detached a corporal with his squad to 
get forward by the flank. “Get far 
enough past the flank gun, now, close as 


catch some alive the next place.” 
icked 
. 


Eight 
you can, and rush it—we’ll keep it 
busy.” ... Nothing sounds as mad as 


rifle-fire, staccato, furious— The corporal 
judged that he was far enough, and 
raised with a yell, his squad leaping with 
him. He was not past the flank; two 
guns swung that way, and cut the squad 
down like a grass-hook levels a clump 
of weeds. ... They lay there for days, 
eight Marines in a dozen yards, face 
down on their rifles. But they had done 
their job. The men in the wheat were 
close enough to use the split- 
second interval in the firing. 
They got in, cursing and 
stabbing. 

Meanwhile, to the left a 
little group of men lay in the 
wheat under the very muzzle 
of a gun that clipped the 
stalks around their ears and 
riddled their combat packs 
firing high by a matter of 
inches and the mercy of God. 
A man can stand just so 
much of that. Life presently 
ceases to be desirable; the 
only desirable thing is to kill 
that gunner, kill him with 
your hands! One of them, a 
corporal named Geer, said: 
“By God, let’s get him!” And 
they got him. One fellow 
seized the spitting muzzle 
and upended it on the gun- 
ner; he lost a hand in the 
matter. Bayonets flashed in, 
and a rifle-butt rose and fell. 
The battle tore through the 
coppice. The machine-gun- 
ners were brave men, and 
many of the Prussian in- 
fantry were brave men, and 
they died. A few streamed 
back through the brush, and 
hunters and hunted burst in 
a frantic medley on the open 
at the crest of the hill. Im- 
partial machine-guns, down 
the hill to the left, took toll 
of both. Presently the rem- 
nants of the assault com- 
panies were panting in the 
trees on the edge of the hill. 
It was the objective of the 
attack, but distance had 
ceased to have any meaning, 
time was not, and the coun- 
try was full of square patches 
of woods. In the valley be- 
low were more Germans, and 
on the next hill. Most of 
the officers were down, and 
all hands went on. 

They went down the brushy slope, 
across a little run, across a road where 
two heavy Maxims were caught sitting, 
and mopped up and up the next long, 
smooth slope. Some Marines branched 
off down that road and went into the 
town of Torcy. There was fighting in 
Torey, and a French avion reported 
Americans in it, but they never came 


out again ...a handful of impudent 
fellows against a battalion of Sturm- 
truppen.... Then the men _ who 


mounted the slope found themselves in 
a cleared area, full of orderly French 
wood-piles, and apparently there was a 
machine-gun to every wood-pile. Jerry 
Finnegan died here, sprawled across one 
of them. Lieutenant Somers died here. 
One lieutenant found himself behind a 
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wood-pile, with a big auto-rifleman. Just 
across from them, very near, a machine- 
gun behind another wood-pile was search- 
ing for them. The lieutenant, all his 
world narrowed to that little place, 
peered vainly for a loophole; the sticks 
were pumping and shaking as _ the 
Maxim flailed them; bullets rang under 
his helmet. “Here, Morgan,” he said, 


“T’'ll poke my tin hat around this side, 
and you watch and see if you can get 
the chaut-chaut on them—” He 


stuck 


the helmet on his bayonet, and thrust it 
out. Something struck it violently from 
the point, and the rifle made his fingers 
tingle. The chaut-chaut went off, once. 
In the same breath there was an odd 
noise above him ... the machine-gun 
. . » he looked up. Morgan’s body was 
slumping down to its knees; it leaned 
forward against the wood, the chaut- 
chaut, still grasped in a clenched hand, 
coming to the ground butt first. The 
man’s head was gone from the eyes up; 
his helmet slid stickily back over his 
combat pack and lay on the ground... . 
“My mother,” reflected the lieutenant, 
“will never find my grave in this place!” 
He picked up the chaut-chaut, and ex- 
amined it professionally, noting a spat- 
ter of little red drops on the breech, and 


tot 
Leatherneck showing the Boche a new type of deadly fire. 
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the fact that the clip showed one round 
expended. The charging handle was 
back. He got to his feet with delibera- 
tion, laid the gun across the wood-pile, 
and sighted ... three Boche with very 
red faces, their eyes looked pale under 
their deep helmets. ... He gave them 
the whole clip, and they appeared to 
wilt. Then he came away from there. 
Later he was in the little run at the foot 
of the hill with three men, all wounded. 
He never knew how he got there. It 
just happened. 

Later in the day the lieu- 
tenant was back on the pine- 
crested hill, now identified as 
Hill 142. Captain Hamilton 
was there, one or two other 
officers, and a handful of the 
49th and 67th Companies; a 
semblance of a line was or- 
ganized. From the direction 
of Torcy a counter-attack de- 
veloped; the Boche was filter- 
ing cleverly and forming 
somewhere on the Torcy 
road, in cover. The Marines 
were prone, slings adjusted, 
killing him. “It’s a quarter- 
point right windage—” 
“Naw! not a breath of air! 
Use zero—” 

A file of sweating soldiers, 
burdened with picks and 
shovels in addition to bando- 
leers and combat gear, came 
trotting from the right. A 
second lieutenant, a reddish, 
rough-looking youngster, 
clumped up and saluted. “You 
in charge here?” he said to 
the Marine officer. 
Lieutenant Wythe of the 2d 
Engineers, with a detach- 
ment. “I’m to report to you 
for orders.” “Well—cap- 
tain’s right up yonder—how 
many men you got?” 
“Twenty-two, sir—” “Fine! 
That makes thirty-six of us, 
includin’ me—just flop right 
here, and we’ll hold this line. 
¢Orders are to dig in here— 
but that can wait—see yon- 
der 
Those Engineers, their 
packs went one way and 
their tools another, and they 
cast themselves down hap- 
pily. “What range, buddy ?— 
usin’ any windage—?” A 
hairy non-com got into his 
sling and laid out a little 
pile of clips. ... There was 
ood feeling between the Ma- 
the 2d Division and the Regular 
units that formed it, but the Ma- 
rines aid the 2d Engineers—“Say, if I 
ever got a drink, a 2d Engineer can 
have half of it!—Boy, they dig trenches 
and mend roads all night, and they fight 
all day! An’ when us guys get all 


killa just come up an’ take 
3 They’s no better folks 
any ene n the Engineers. .. .” 
aw 
— 
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stand; he knew all about bombs and 
auto-rifles and machine-guns and trench- 
mortars, but aimed, sustained rifle-fire, 
that comes from nowhere in particular 
and picks off men—it brought the war 
home to the individual and demoralized 
him. 

Toward mid-day, this 6th of June, 1918, 
the condition around Hill 142 stabilized. 
A small action, fought by battalions over 
a limited area of no special importance, 
it gave the Boche something new to think 
about, and it may be that people who 
write histories will date an era from it. 

Between attacks the stretcher-bearers 
and the Red Cross men on both sides did 
their utmost for the wounded who were 
seattered through the wheat around the 
hill, and who now, under the torture of 
stiffening wounds and the hot sun, began 
to ery out. As the afternoon advanced, 
you heard pitiful voices; little and thin 
across the fields: “Ach, Himmel, hilf, 
hilf! Brandighe! . . . Liebe Gott, brand- 
dighe!” .. . “First-aid—this way, First- 
aid, for the love of God!” 

Late in the afternoon a great uproar 
arose to the right. There was more 
artillery up now, more machine-guns, 
more of everything. The 3d Battalion 
of the 6th Marines and the 3d Battalion 
of the 5th attacked the town called Bou- 
resches and the wood known as Bois de 
Belleau. They attacked across the open, 
losing hideously. Platoons were shot 
down entire. 

Lieutenant Robinson got into Bou- 
resches, with twenty men out of some 
hundred who started, threw the Boche 
out, and held it. They gained a footing 
in the rocky ledges at the edge of the 
Bois de Belleau, suffering much from 
what was believed to be a machine-gun 
nest at this point. They tried to leave 
it and go on, with a containing force to 
watch it; they found that the whole wood 
was a machine-gun nest. 

Night descended over a tortured area 
of wheat and woodland, lit by flares and 
gun-flashes, flailed by machine-guns, and 
in too many places pitiful with crying 
of wounded who had lain all the day un- 
attended in a merciless sun. Stretcher- 
bearers and combat patrols roamed over 


it in the dark. Water parties and ration . 


parties groped back from forward posi- 
tions over unknown trails. There were 
dog-fights all over the place, wild alarms 
and hysterical outbreaks of rifle-fire. It 
was the same with the Boche; he knew 
the ground better, and he was deter- 
mined to repossess it. His people filtered 
back through the American strong points, 
for the Marines did not hold a continu- 
ous line; isolated positions were con- 
nected by patrols and machine-guns laid 
for interlocking fire. 

At the southern angle of Hill 142 the 
49th Company put out a listening post— 
one man down the slope a little way, to 
watch for visitors. In the night there 
was a trampling, a grunt, and one 
scream—“Boche!” At once the hill 
blazed into action—weary men over- 
spent, they fired into the dark until their 
pieces were hot. And after they found 
the listening-post fellow bayoneted. And 
down the hill a little huddle of new dead. 
Not all the rifle-fire had gone, astray. 

Back in Brigade, officers bent over 
maps and framed orders for a stronger 
attack on the Bois de Belleau at dawn. 
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. .. Brigade was writing also to Divi- 
sion: . . casualties severe ... 
figures on which to base call for replace- 
ments will be submitted as soon as pos- 


* * * * 


At the crossroads beyond La Voie du 
Chatelle the replacements met the War. 


Behind them, crammed somehow into 
weeks, were Quantico, the transport, 
Brest, a French troop-train. Then there 
was the golden country around St. Aig- 
nan, the “Saint Onion” of Americans. 


The war was represented by demoniac 
non-coms, instructors in this and that. 
Bayonet drills—“Come on, now; lemme 
hear you—‘What do we wash our bay’nets 
in?—German blood!’—Aw—sing out like 
you meant it, you dam’ replacements! 
I'll swear, it’s a shame to feed animals 
like you to the Germans—” Gas-mask 
drill—“Take more than five seconds, an’ 
your Maw gets a Gold Star—Now!— 
the gas-alert position—O, for God’s sake, 
you guy, you wit’ the two left feet—” 
“But, sergeant, I find that I have a cer- 
tain difficulty—” Sergeants also swear 
terribly. ... There was every kind of 
drill, eight hours a day of it, and police 
work. 


Rumors of great battles in the north. 
Glum and sad civilians—they were glum 
and sad everywhere in France, that 
spring of 1918—talking in anxious 
groups after the town crier with his 
drum passed. Another troop-train— 
maybe the same train that was care- 
lessly left alongside a train containing 
the wine ration for some French division, 
the papers in which case are probably 
still accumulating. Camions after that. 
The replacements debussed late of a 
June afternoon and went up a great 
white road between exactly spaced pop- 
lars. They marched first in column of 
squads, then in column of files, platoons 
on opposite sides of the empty road. At 
the crest of a slope the column stopped. 
You could see, hanging above the sky- 
line to the north and east, curious 
shapes—“Look like a elephant’s head, 
bows on, wit’ ears out, don’t they, ser- 
geant?” The tall non-com who was 
guiding the column—a silent man—ob- 
served to the replacement officer in 
charge: “We’ll stop here, sir. Boche 
sausage yonder—observation balloons— 
see the whole country. We'll wait till 
dark.” 


The detachment was glad to fall out, 
off the road. The sun set after a while, 
and the day drowsed into the long twi- 
light. Presently the sergeant said: “We 
can move now, sir.” The replacements 
moved, making no conversation. 


A little country road led them off the 
highway. They passed a shattered farm- 
house where a few soldiers lounged in 
the dusk. “Regimental, sir. Gets shelled 
a lot. No, sir; they don’t expect you to 
report. Somebody on the road to meet 
you....” A little group of officers 
rose out of the ditch, yawning. They 
looked slack and tired. “Replacement 
column? You in charge? Yes—assign- 
ments made back in Brigade. You'll 


go to—Henry: your battalion gets a 
hundred and seventy, with five officers. 
Take ’em off the head of the column— 
tell Major Turrill——” 


Nine 


The detachment followed the officer 
called Henry, who set what they con- 
sidered an immoderate pace. He passed 
the word: “Don’t bunch up; if a plane 
comes over low, don’t look up at it—he 
can see your faces; no smokin’, an’ don’t 
talk——” 


They went through a gap in a hedge 


and were at another crossroads. “Fall 
,out here, an’ form combat packs. Leave 
your stuff under the hedge. Take one 


blanket. Come on—quickly, now!—an’ 
don’t bunch up!—” The replacements 
formed combat packs expertly, remem- 
bering Parris Island and Quantico. 
“Smartly, now! Come by here, fill your 
pockets—each man take two boxes hard 
bread—Where’ll you carry them? How 
in hell do I know—There!” 


Two goods-boxes sat close together, 
and the men filed between them. One 
box had dried prunes in it, the other 
bread. “Don’t stop! don’t stop! Right 
down that road, an’ keep movin’!” 


Out over the woods a sound started, a 
new sound. It was a rumbling whine, 
it grew to a roar, and a 77 crashed down 
just beyond the crossroads. A cloud 
blacker than the night leaped up, shot 
with red fire—“Lie down, all hands!” 
Another landed at once; the air was full 
of singing particles. The men, flat on 
their faces, in the dark, waited numbly 
for the next order. There were a dozen 
or so shells all around the place. The 
last one hit between the two goods-boxes, 
where a man was lying. The boxes and 
the man vanished in a ruddy cloud—bet- 
ter than if he’d gotten it in the belly and 
rolled around screaming.... There 
were no more shells—“Say, you know, I 
saw a arm an’ a rifle goin’ up wit’ that 
burst—I—who was he, anyway ?—” 


“Keep quiet, there! All right! on your 
feet—right down that road—” the officer 
ordered, and added to himself—“Dam)’ it! 
Should have remembered they shell La 
Voie du Chatelle every night this time— 
but they acted fine... .” A voice spoke 
up, excited, amused: “Say! Sergeant 
McGee—anything like that in Vera 
Cruz?” “Pipe down, you Boot.” 


They went down a wood-road, black 
as a pocket. Just ahead came a bright 
flash and a roar, and fragments ripped 
through the woods, and they heard a 
lamentable crying, getting weaker: 
“First aid! first aid—’ The column 
came to a dead mule and the wreck of a 
cart lying athwart the road, and a smok- 
ing hole, and a smell of high explosive, 
and the sharp reek of blood. There was 
a struggling group, somebody working 
swiftly in the dark, a whiteness of band- 
ages, and the white blur of a man’s 
torso. “Lie still, damn you!” “O, Ahhh! 
Go easy, you—” “Hell, I know it hurts, 
guy, but I got to get this bandage on, 
haven’t I? Come on—quit kickin’—” 
Passing around the mule, a man stepped 
on something neither hard nor soft— 
nothing else on earth feels that way— 
and he floundered to one side, cursing 
hysterically. “Quiet, back there—pass 
the word, no talking!” The files obedi- 
ently passed the word. The column 
groped on in the dark. 


Continued on page 54 
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NOTES FROM THE FIRST BRIGADE, 
HAITI 


The special moving picture, “The 
Fighting Marine,” featuring Gene Tun- 
ney, was exhibited in the open air at the 
compound of the Second Regiment on the 
evenings of November 1st and 2nd, and 
was received with delight by the large 
crowds which attended. 

The Port au Prince Service Baseball 
League was started on November 17th. 
The league is composed of four teams 
representing the following organizations: 
Second Regiment, Aviation, Brigade 
Headquarters Company, and Marine Bar- 
racks, Hasco. The first game of the 
league was played between Aviation and 
Second Regiment, Aviation winning by a 
score of 4 to 0. 

A basketball game was played be- 
tween the Second Regiment team and the 
team from Brigade Headquarters Com- 
pany on Armistice Day, resulting in 
the victory of the latter organization 
with a score of 12 to 4. 

A polo game was played November 
13th on the “Champ de Mars” between 
the Brigade and the Gendarmerie teams, 
the game being won by the Brigade team 
with a score of 6 to 5. The game was 
refereed by Mr. Christian Gross, the 
American Charge d’ Affaires in Haiti. 
The following Marine officers played on 
the Brigade team: First Lieutenant H. 
D. Boyden, First Lieutenant W. E. Max- 
well, First Lieutenant P. B. Watson, and 
Second Lieutenant G. F. Goode. The fol- 
lowing Gendarmerie officers played: Ma- 
jor P. A. De Valle, Colonel John Hig- 
gins, Captain John Craige, Lieutenants 
Wiedeman and Weistling. 

The American High Commissioner, 
Brigadier General John H. Russell, U. S. 
M. C., and Mrs. Russell have offered a 
silver loving cup for polo which will be 
known as the “High Commissioner’s 
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Trophy.” This cup will be played for 
twice each year, once between Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas, and again 
in the spring between May and July, the 
exact date being fixed by the Polo Asso- 
ciation. 

At the end of the spring and fall 
championships, the names of the winning 
teams will be inscribed on the cup. The 
play will be carried out according to the 
rules of the Harlingham Polo Club of 
England. When the handicaps have been 
awarded to individual players the con- 
testing teams will play against their ag- 
gregate handicaps. All teams are in- 
vited to compete for this trophy. Should 
visiting teams come to Port au Prince 
from Florida, Jamaica, or elsewhere, the 
holders of the High Commissioner’s cup 
may be called upon to meet the visitors 
in defense of the cup. 

Haiti’s new radio station, “HHK,” 
Port au Prince, has broadcasted several 
instructive and interesting programs re- 
cently. The programs have included an 
address by the President, piano music, 
song recitals, music by the Gendarmerie 
Band, and lectures on coffee-growing, 
public health, and other subjects pre- 
pared by the government departments. 

A Smoker was held at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Second Regiment, on November 
10th, the Birthday Anniversary, and 4 
glorious time was had by that command. 
The chief entertainment was six snappy 
boxing bouts, and refreshments and 
smokes were passed out a plenty. 


SECOND REGIMENT BAND 
The band often wonders what “holi- 
day” really means. 


The band did its part at the Smoker 
held on Marine Corps Birthday night, 
and played innumerable selections to 
please the ears of the assemblage, but 
the smack of leather seemed to be the 
most favored music. Needless to say the 
bandsmen were as delighted with the re- 
sults of the fights as were any of the 
others—for in the six bouts, two of the 
winners were “musics” and a third was 
from Headquarters Company. 


The band now has on its schedule five 
regular concerts a week. The new addi- 
tion is a concert at the Aviation Com- 
pound on Friday evening. Bandsmen 
beware, if you don’t like to play! 


P. F. C. “Smokey” Moulton, crack 
saxophonist, sure has the best wishes of 
the bandsmen and their hope for his suc- 
cess in the states. P. F. C. Tegmeyer's 
friends send their best regards and the 
hope that he had a “bon voyage” which 
they are reasonably sure that he did for 
he didn’t sail on the “Kittery.” 


The new acting drum major, Private 
“Red” Johnson, is getting along real 
well although he did throw his baton 
away a couple of times. 


SECOND BATTALION, FIFTH 
REGIMENT NEWS 
Sympathizing with our less fortunate 
“Brothers-in-Arms” of the Famous 
Fifth, who are now doing mail guard 
duty with the temperature “way down,” 
while the Snappy Second Battalion 
spends the winter in Cuba, we will at 
least tell you all about it so that you 
can make up your minds to come south 

next winter. 

The 15l1st Anniversary of the Marine 
Corps’ Birthday was celebrated on No- 
vember 10th with appropriate exercises. 


At 8:30 a. m., field events were held on 


the baseball diamond on McCalla Hill, 
which were entered into with consider- 
able enthusiasm, after which all hands 
proceeded to the dock to participate in 
and witness the aquatic events. The last 
water event wasn’t settled until 11:30 
a.m. Then came the regular “Holiday 
Dinner” and believe me it was a good 
one. Mess Sgt. Schroeder had a com- 
plete menu, roast chicken and every- 
thing. In the afternoon the Marine 
Baseball team defeated the U. S. S. 
“Whitney” team in a nine-inning game 
with the final score of 9 to 4. The 
“Whitney” team was entertained as our 
guests at supper and at a smoker in the 
evening. 

At 7:00 p. m., after a selection by the 
Fish Point Orchestra, an interesting en- 
tertainment was given, which was greatly 
enjoyed by all. Corporal Robbins, as 
interlocutor, and Corporal Hess and Pri- 
vate First Class Mussen, as end men, 
were certainly a scream and had the en- 
tire audience in an uproar during most 
of the show which lasted a little over an 
hour. After the minstrel, five boxing 
bouts were put on, three of which were 
fought by Marines, one, a grudge fight, 
by two Bluejackets, and the final, a six- 
round affair by two colored men from the 
Naval Station, “The Fighting Kid” and 
“Kid Step-on-the-Gas.” These two gen- 
tlemen of color hit each other with every- 
thing but the water bucket. The fight 
was awarded to “Kid Step-on-the-Gas” 
on a foul in the sixth round. He hap- 
pened to fall down in the sixth and “The 
Fighting Kid” forgot to let him get up, 
n fact, fell right on him with both hands 
flying. It had ceased to be a boxing 
bout by that time and was a regular bat- 
tle. “Blondie Pinion” of the Battalion 
earned the decision after three fast 
rounds with a Filipino from the U. S. S. 
“Florida.” “Red McLaughlin,” also of 
the Battalion, lost his first start in serv- 
ice boxing to Mason of the “Florida.” 

It is remembered that Mason held the 
Lightweight belt in the Scouting Fleet in 
1923 and 1924 and McLaughlin’s ring 
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experience ‘consists of amateur bouts 
around Boston. McLaughlin did well to 
go the route under these circumstances 
and looks like a promising boy to us. 

The thirteen-reel feature picture, “The 
Big Parade,” concluded the day. The 
show lasted until nearly midnight. It is 
estimated that about one thousand per- 
sons were present at the smoker and 
every one of them enjoyed themselves. 
Smokes were liberally distributed to ail 
present and thousands of sandwiches and 
gallons of lemonade were consumed. 
Some birthday party! 

Sixty “men of the Battalion fired the 
qualification course on November 3rd on 
“K” range. Ten experts, sixteen sharp- 
shooters, thirty-one marksmen, and 
three unqualified for a final qualification 
of 95 per cent. But then we should at- 
tain good qualifications with 1st Lieu- 
tenant Hohn and Sgt. Odom, both Big 
Team men, on the range and giving the 
instructions. 

It is reported that there is a place in 
Caimanera where Barcardi cost but five 
cents per drink. Pour your own drink, 
too. Adios, 

“HIC.” 


MARINE AVIATOR FORCES 
MYSTERY PLANE DOWN 

On November 5th, when a fast plane 
flew across the Mexican-Californian 
border and, contrary to customs regula- 
tions, failed to land at the customs 
house, a military patrol plane immedi- 
ately rose in pursuit. The police plane 
was a Marine Corps plane, piloted by 
Gunnery Sergeant Albert M. Munsch. 
He pursued the fleeing plane and eventu- 
ally maneuvered so that when over San 
Diego, California, he hemmed the quary 
and forced the aviator to land at the 
point of a pair of machine guns. 

The customs officials fined the aviator, 
who gave his name as Lionel Kay, the 
sum of $100 for violating customs regu- 
lations. County officials, who witnessed 
the arrest, thought that Kay was the 
person whom they had been seeking in 
connection with a series of smuggling 
and bootlegging ventures by air that had 
been carried on over that part of the 
border recently. They also stated that 
they believed him to be the pilot of a 
plane which had been forced to land near 
Carlsbad, California, and which was 
found to have a load of liquor aboard. 
The pilot of that liquor plane had fled 
when persons in the vicinity of his 
forced landing had approached the plane. 

The plane which was seized was an 
Italian war craft which was brought to 
this country together with eleven others 
and which was sold as surplus war prop- 
erty. It is known as an Ansaldo plane, 
powered with a 360 horsepower Fiat 
motor capable of developing 135 miles 
per hour. The rear cockpit of the plane 
is roomy enough to accommodate four 
men. It carried gasoline sufficient for 
about five hours flight. 
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EX-MARINES DO HEROIC WORK IN 
COAST GUARD RESCUE 

During the 72-mile-per-hour southeast 
gale which swept the east coast Novem- 
ber 16th, the Coast Guard again proved 
its motto, “Semper Paratus,” and several 
ex-Marines, now Coast Guardsmen, 
proved themselves “Semper Fidelis.” 

At 8:00 a. m., November 16th, off At- 
lantic City, the tug, “Thomas Tracy,” 
owned by the Tracy Towing Company 
of New York, towing a sixty-foot steel 
oil barge from New York to Miami, 
Florida, sprung a leak due to the severe 
buffetting of the storm while under such 
a heavy load. It soon became necessary 
to ship the tow line and to head for 
shore, leaving two men stranded on the 
oil barge with but the protection of a 
small deck house. The tug, flying a dis- 
tress signal, fought its way to the inlet 
but became stranded there on a sand 
bar. 

The tug was first sighted by the C. G. 
102, in command of Boatswain Arie 
Bergham, an ex-Marine and a former 
instructor in navigation at the Marine 
Corps Institute. * The engineer in charge 
of the engine room of the C. G. 102 was 
H. D. Alcorn, a former gunnery sergeant 
in Marine Corps aviation. 

The C. G. 102 was returning to its 
base from a two-day patrol when the 
“Thomas Tracy” was sighted flying its 
distress signal. Immediately the infor- 
mation was radioed to the Coast Guard 
Base about two miles away and to the 
Coast Guard Cutter “Seminole.” The 
tug had not yet become stranded when 
the C. G. 102 headed for it, but before it 


could be decided to abandon it, it was .- 


stranded. Boatswain Bergham directed 
his crew of eight men to attempt casting 
a tow line to the tug. Just as the line 
was cast a heavy sea swamped the C. G. 
102, washing several hundred yards of 
tow line overboard and carrying one of 
the crew with it. The tug was forgotten 
for a few minutes while every energy 
was bent to rescuing the unlucky man. 
A life buoy was successfully thrown to 
the man in the course of several en- 
deavors to get him aboard and he was 
finally rescued uninjured. 

The roar of the tempest and the ad- 
verse fate which seemed to be affecting 
everything and everybody next sounded 
off that the tow line which had been 
washed overboard should become tangled 
about the propeller. The C. G. 102 was 
then temporarily out of commission. She 
drifted fast towards the bar on which 
the tug was stranded. The anchor was 
dropped in hope that it would stop the 
drifting. The boat eventually swung so 
that she was within fifty feet of the tug. 
Another attempt was made to shoot a 
line, but this dropped short. 

About that time Alcorn reported that 
the propeller was clear and that the en- 
gine room was ready. Since time was so 
very precious, the anchor cable was 
slipped for it would have taken nearly 
twenty minutes to have heaved anchor. 
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The C. G. 102 then closed in and tried to 
take the crew of fourteen men off the 
tug. The engine again went dead and 
the attempt had to be abandoned by the 
102. By that time the C. G. 100 and the 
C. G. 213 had arrived and relieved the 
C. G. 102. 

Boatswain Bergham decided to cross 
the bar and proceed to port, which was 
a difficult task, as there was but one 
engine which was running and the bar 
was very rough. Eventually, Alcorn, 
who had both legs badly bruised at that 
time, started the other engine and the 
102 crossed the bar and made port. 

The C. G. 213 maneuvered so that the 
crew of the tug could jump aboard. 
Thirteen of the crew made the jump suc- 
cessfully, but one man fell in the trough. 
Boatswain William C. Hart of the 213, 
plunged to his rescue and kept him up 
until they were hauled aboard. The crew 
of the “Thomas Tracy” were taken to 
the S. S. “Pickering,” where they were 
cared for. 

The tug was abandoned, and before 
morning the next day was a total wreck 
and a loss of $80,000, which was the sum 
that the towing company estimated 
would be the cost for replacing the tug. 

During the time of excitement at the 
bar the barge had been washed on the 
Margate shoals. There the two men, the 
watch on the barge, were battling for 
their lives, clinging to the frail deck- 
house. For two hours fifty Coast 
Guardsmen attempted to shoot a 
breeches buoy to the barge without suc- 
cess. In that time the heavy waves had 
wiped the deckhouse from the barge, 
leaving but the most hazardous position 
for the two men. Shortly after night- 
fall a line was made fast to the barge 
and a surf boat with twelve guardsmen 
made off. On the return trip, after tak- 
ing the two into the surf boat, the boat 
was swamped by a hugh wave and the 
fourteen men were thrown into the sea. 
In spite of the milling and race of the 
water, all were fortunate enough to 
make the life line and work their way 
ashore. The rescued men were Hans 
oo and John Thiessen of Bayonne, 
When the attempts to make a line se- 
cure seemed impossible, five Coast 
Guardsmen put out in a motor sailor 
with the idea of working to the seaward 
of the barge and of taking the two men 
off in that way. The seas were too steep 
for the small craft to make much head- 
way. Engine trouble was experienced 
and several times the craft was at the 
mercy of the gale. The men lashed 
themselves to the gunwales and waited 
events, working on the engine all the 
while. For a long time it appeared as 
though the craft was to be dashed 


against the Longsport seawall. Fortune 
came to the aid of the endangered men 
and before another wreck was added to 
the score of the tempest, the motor was 
started and the motor sailor was safely 
guided ashore. 
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MARINES FORM UNUSUAL GUARD 
OF HONOR FOR QUEEN MARIE 
When the Queen of Roumania and her 

royal party reached Portland, Oregon, 
the glory of the city was put on parade 
to receive her. One of the affairs in 
her honor was the Horse Show held at 
the Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position. For the accommodation of the 
Queen, there was erected at the Show 
a royal box. At the request of the man- 
ager of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
a body guard of ten Marines was fur- 
nished to guard the box, and four Ma- 
rines were furnished as messengers for 
the royal party. The guard was dressed 
in full dress blues with white caps, while 
the messengers were dressed in full dress 
blues with blue caps. 

At seven o'clock on the evening of the 
show there were driven up to the door 
of the hotel where the guard was quar- 
tered, four new Whippet sedans on the 
doors of which was painted the words 
“U. S. Marines—bodyguard to her 
majesty, Queen Marie of Roumania.’ 
And those sedans had a free road, no 
traffic regulations restrained their travel 
that night! 

At the royal box one man was placed 
on the step opposite each row of seats. 
Two sergeants, highly decorated, stood 
in front of the box, one on each side. 
One of these sergeants acted as a key 
man, the other men watching him and 
taking the cue from him as to which 
position the entire guard should as- 
sume—attention, stand at ease or parade 
rest. The effect was very striking. 

The people of Portland said much in 
praise of the guard. A highly com- 
mendatory letter from the head of the 
reception committee was received by the 
officer in charge, Lieutenant Evans 8. 
Carlson, which said in part: 

“The appearance and discipline of 
your men was of the highest standard, 
and their uniforms and bearing went far 
to complete a picture that will long re- 
main in the memories of those who had 
the privilege of viewing the royal box 
during the Queen’s occupancy of it.” 


MARINES WHO GUARD MAILS PRE- 
PARE FOR EMERGENCIES 

U. S. Marines, guarding the mails, 
must know how to act in case of sudden 
illness or injury when no regular medical 
attention is available. Orders recently 
issued by tne Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, U. S. N., direct that Marines 
assigned to this duty be given more com- 
plete instruction than that normally re- 
quired for frst aid. 

Although medical attention, either 
naval or civilian, is available at all cities 
from which the mail guards operate, sev- 
eral routes traveled by the Marines cover 
points far distant from such relief. 
Training of the mail guards will cover 
the proper procedure in case of accident 
or other emergency when the services of 
a physician can not be secured promptly. 
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SECOND REGIMENT, 
PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
By Corporal Thomas Wilson 

A very interesting and successful 
Field and Track Meet was held Thanks- 
giving morning on the famous “Champ 
de Mars” under the direction of the 
Regimental Athletic Officer, Lieut. James 
E. Jones. 

There was a very fine turn-out for 
this meet which included Brigade Head- 
quarters Company and members of the 
Aviation Group. 

We had six events, as follows: 100- 
yard dash, 220-yard dash, one-half mile 
relay race, high jump, running broad 
jump, and shot put, all of which were 
run off expeditiously. 

All events were hotly contested, and 
while the 36th Company, with Sergeant 
O’Donnell as their star performer, won 
all running events, they were hard 
pressed by the Aviation. 

The following is a list of those who 
won places and divided the spoils which 
amounted to seventy dollars gold: 

Sergeant O’Donnell, 36th: Company. 

Corporal Matlin, Brigade Headquar- 
ters Co. 

Corporal Charest, 36th Company. 

Trumpeter Pixlar, Brigade Headquar- 
ters Co. 

Private Keith, Aviation Group. 

Private Naugle, Aviation Group. 

‘ Private Krohn, Brigade Headquarters 

0. 

Private Miller, 36th Company. 

Private English, Brigade Headquar- 
ters Co. 

Private Mandell, 64th Company. 

Private Tosi, Brigade Headquarters 
Co, 

Private Brouchie, 53rd Company. 

Our Regimental Commander, Colonel 
Macker Babb, was present and was 
highly pleased with the success of the 
meet. 

The following named officers rendered 
excellent service in their respective as- 
signments: statistical officer, 1st Lieut. 
Bruns; starters for all running events, 
Lieuts. Good and Huff; judges for all 
running events, Captain Barnaby, Lieuts. 
True and Mizell; judges for broad jump 
and high jump, Lieuts. Good, Mizell and 
Huff; judges for shot put, Lieuts. True 
and Huff. 

Music for the occasion was renderéd 
by the Second Regiment Band, under the 
direction of Ist Sergeant McGarvey. 


QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT JOHN 
P. JENSON RETIRES 


Quartermaster Sergeant John P. Jen- 
son, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif., was retired from the serv- 
ice December 10th with thirty years of 
service. He enlisted in the U. S. Army 
in 1901 and served with that arm until 
1910. In 1911 he enlisted with the Ma- 


tine Corps and has served with that arm 
until the present. 
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FAMOUS OLD EX-MARINE TEN- 
DERED BIRTHDAY PARTY 

Samuel G. Mawson, Civil War and 
Spanish-American War veteran, wés 
given a birthday party on his eightieth 
birthday by the Pettit Camp of the G. A. 
R. at which were many renown veterans. 
The party was held in the Temporary 
Home for Soldiers and Sailors, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The veteran was presented 
with a gold mounted badge linking the 
emblems of the G. A. R., the U. S. W. 
V. and the Marine Corps in token of his 
forty years of service with the military 
forces of the United States. 

Mr. Mawson first entered the military 
service during the civil war in the in- 
fantry arm. At the close of that war he 
remained in service, soon joining the 
Marine Corps, with which arm he re- 
mained for forty years of service until 
his retirement as a first sergeant. He is 
reputed to be the first armed man of the 
American forces to set foot on Cuban 
soil during the war with Spain. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL RECEIVES 

LETTER OF COMMENDATION 

In recognition of the extreme honor 
attached to the winning of the Schiff 
Trophy for the year 1926, the Major 
General Commandant wrote the follow- 
ing letter of commendation to Captain 
Campbell: 

“The Major General Commandant con- 
gratulates you upon having been awarded 
the Schiff Trophy for the fiscal year 
1926. Your record of flying eight hun- 
dred thirty-nine hours forty minutes 
without accident is a most creditabie 
performance and furnishes a high stan- 
dard for Marine Corps Aviation to 
follow. 

Your trans-continental flight to re- 
ceive this trophy under the most adverse 
weather conditions is also noteworthy 
and the Major General Commandant 
takes pleasure in commending you for 
your ability as a Pilot and Officer in 
Marine Corps Aviation.” 


PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA SMILES 
ON EX-MARINE 

While the Queen of Roumania and her 
royal party were visiting the city of Den- 
ver, the Princess Ileana found it good to 
smile on a Denver policeman. 

Patrolman Jack Hawthorne, a former 
sergeant of Marines, helped the Princess 
into her car when she came from a 
luncheon held in her honor atop Lookout 
Mountain, November 10th. As the Prin- 
cess was about to settle herself back into 
the pillowy cushions she opened the 
small bag swinging from her wrist and 
drew forth a tiny silk handkerchief. On 
the handkerchief was embroidered the 
arms of Roumania. Turning to the 
policeman, she handed him the handker- 
chief and smilingly said: 

“This is for you, the best appearing 
policeman in Denver.” 
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OUR “PRESIDENT’S OWN” LAUDED 
THE COUNTRY OVER ON ITS 
RECENT ANNUAL TOUR 

Returned to its home is the United 
States Marine Band, “The President's 
Own,” and tucked in with its treasured 
trophies is a volume of press clippings, 
proof of the love of the nation for good 
music and for the band that renders it 
so superbly. Forty-seven bandsmen 
left Washington, D. C., on September 
20th and traveled through sixty-two 
cities playing over one hundred fifty con- 
certs. The tour was completed Novem- 
ber 21st. 

The purpose of the tour was to bring 
again to the ears of a jazz-mad country, 
the beauty of the wonderful overtures, 
fantasias, melodies, symphonies and 
rhapsodies of the masters, of Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Lizst, Sibelius, Rimsky- 
Korsakow, Luigini, Tschaikowsky. And 
it was splendidly done. And the military 
marches which the band made famous! 
But there were popular numbers, too. 

Said the Dayton, Ohio, “Herald”: 
“Monday night the band out-Sousaed 
Sousa with the march king’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” and “Semper Fidelis.” 

To tell of the music played and the 
programs and the applause given by 
critics would be but to tell Marines 
things that they already know, the great 
story is the pleasure that was given to 
hundreds of school children and blind 
children and cripples in many of the 
cities. 

In Springfield, Ohio, the blind children 
of the Saint John’s Sanitarium at River- 
ton, Ohio, were entertained by the band 
at the courtesy of one of the local or- 
ganizations. The affair had not taken 
any more form than that of an ordinary 
philanthropic affair until the escorts of 
the children began to hear the blind kid- 
dies say: “We are going to hear Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s own band,” and to build 
all kinds of beautiful visions of the mu- 
sic while waiting for the opening, and 
then when on the way home, to express 
their pleasure over the simple gift; then 
the philanthropists sure found the silver 
lining in their pessimistic clouds through 
the eyes of the blind children. 

In Pana, Illinois, the Rotary Club 
brought the band to the city intending 
to give one evening concert. The idea 
then developed of entertaining all the 
school children at a free afternoon con- 
cert, the expenses to be met with the 
profits of the evening. So all the school 
children were invited, and 8,000 came! 
The auditorium was large enough to seat 
only 4,000. Mr. Branson, who was con- 
ducting, consented to speeding up the 
program and played to two audiences of 
4,000. The enthusiasm nearly reached 
that of a football game. The children 
were carried away with the music. They 
were overwhelmed. 

Everywhere the children turned out 
in immense numbers. Organizations 
under whose auspices concerts were con- 
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ducted were highly rewarded for their 
efforts. 

Said one of the critics: “Each man of 
the band proved himself an artist in 
command of his instrument, and the ab- 
solute perfection of the result was due 
to the individual achievements of the 
entire organization. Assistant Director 
Taylor Branson showed extraordinary 
ability in his control of his highly trained 
musicians.” Mr. Branson conducted the 
majority of the concerts due to the ill- 
ness of Captain Santelmann. Of the 
soloists, John P. White, Robert E. Clarke, 
and Wilbur D. Kieffer, received tre- 
mendous ovations. 


MALE “BETSEY ROSSES” MAKE 
MARINE COLORS 

At Chattanooga, Tennessee, the little 
band of ex-Marines there discovered to 
their dismay that there were no Marine 
colors in the town, and, that when the 
Color Battalion passed in review on 
Armistice Day, the Army and Navy 
would be represented but not the Marine 
Corps. The information became certain 
just twenty-four hours before the pa- 
rade, and it was such bitter news that 
every wit was bent to the finding of a 
way out of the difficulty. 

The result was that the hand made a 
trip downtown and winded up with four 
yards of blue silk, nearly the color pre- 
scribed by regulations; two yards of 
white linen for lettering and emblem; 
and the notion that they would make 
the “colors” themselves. 

Ex-Sergeant Lowrey was given the 
task of cutting out two sets of the let- 
ters “U. S. Marine Corps.” Ex-First 
Sergeant Meyers undertook the task of 
cutting out the emblem, using the pat- 
tern feund on a large recruiting poster. 
By midnight the whole had been made 
fast to the field of blue, and the colors 
were cased ready for the “big parade.” 

On Armistice Day, when the Color 
Battalion passed in review, those who 
loved the Marine Corps so, dipped stand- 
ard and colors in salute, and honored 
again the Corps in which they had 
served their country. 


TWO VETERANS RETIRE FROM 
THE MARINE BAND 

Principal Musician Edward McIntire, 
and Principal Musician Robert S. Mac- 
Kinnon, of the United States Marine 
Band were retired from the Marine 
Corps during the past month with over 
thirty years of service each. Musician 
McIntire joined the band in 1894 which 
was at that time under the direction of 
Francisco Fanciulli. Musician MacKin- 
non enlisted in 1896. 

The Major General Commandant in 
commenting on their retirement said: 
“Your record is one of long and faithful 
service, a credit to yourself and to the 
Corps you love, and it is my hope that 
you may find much happiness during the 
coming years.” 


Thirteen 


OBSERVATION SQUADRON NO. 2 
PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 


We're here because we're here, I guess. 
Don’t know any other excuse to offer. 
There is lots of news this month. 
Here it is: 

Our Canteen brought a circus over 
here from Gonaives, and it showed on 
the flying field two days. It was very 
good and all hands thoroughly enjoyed 
it. Our C. O., Major Geiger, is to be 
thanked for getting the circus here. 

The “Henderson” is due on or about 
December 3rd, and we will lose a few 
men who will go back on it. Asher, 
Hollis, Snyder, Sollento and Wallace 
head the list. The “Jenny” will probably 
be salvaged when Wailace leaves. 

Oh Boy, hasn’t Quantico acquired a 
distinguished sounding cognomen! “Air- 
craft Squadrons, East Coast Expedi- 
tionary Forces.” They will have to make 
larger envelopes for us to be able to 
write there now. Say, do you remember 
in the Old Marine Corps, when it was 
“First Aviation Group,” or plain old 
“Brown Field, Va.” ? 

We welcome into our ranks Gunnery 
Sergeants “Poppy” Gould and “Chick” 
Reynolds. We are always glad to see 
old friends. “Poppy” is back at his old 
job, in charge of the erection shop, and 
“Chick” has charge of the carpenter 
shop. 

Did we tell you that “Wop” is a con- 
fessed infidel, atheist, and what have 
you? 

Lieutenant Boyden, with Corporal 
Morgan as photographer, is mapping the 
island. When it is finished, it will be a 
job to be proud of. 

We want to congratulate Lieutenant 
Schilt on his wonderful showing in the 
Schneider Cup Races. It only proves 
the high efficiency of Marine Aviation, 
and we are proud to serve in the Corps 
under men like Lieutenant Schilt. 

During the next two months, we lose 
our Sergeant Major, Nathan Rothstein 
and our Ist Sergeant, Harry Clark. We 
are sorry to see both of them go, but 
wish them lots of luck in their new 
stations. 

Rumor has it that lst Sergeant Cecil 
C. Lough will be our new Sergeant Ma- 
jor, and 1st Sergeant Harcrof will be the 
new “Top.” We are glad to see them 
come down, and take over the reins. 

On our one hundred and fifty-first 
birthday, Major Geiger called out the 
Command, and made a very nice speech 
to us. He told us of the development 
of the Corps, and of the high standards 
strived for by the officers and men since 
its organization. He also complimented 
the Squadron by saying he had never had 
a finer bunch of men under his command 
during his twenty years service. Like- 
wise, Observation Squadron Two is 
proud of its Commanding Officer, and 
we are all for him. 


A continuation of this section will be found on 
page 33. 
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Fourteen 


By Sergeant 
Major Clarance B. Proctor 


“Ts THERE ANYTHING incongruous in a military organiza- 

tion expressing the desire for ‘Peace On Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men?’ Not at all. We do desire peace on earth, for 
ourselves and for others, and most especially 
yearn for a hearty good-will from and to all 
men,” says THE MARINES’ MAGAZINE in 
their Christmas number just before our entry 
into the World War. The editorial continues: 

“Such a desire on the part of the nation which we represent 
does not inhibit it from keeping within easy reach an adequate 
weapon of defense in case of need. Our Colonial forefathers, 
when clearing the forests or plowing and sowing the fields, 
kept their powder-horns and muskets at hand. Current history 
indicates that savage aggression, barbaric unfaith and insensate 
rapacity have still to be guarded against; so, while sincerely 
expressing the hope for ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men,’ 
it behooves us as a nation to keep our powder dry and our 
weapons right for the uses of justice and humanity. Heaven 
grant that they be never used in an ignoble cause. Heaven 
grant that our country may be so great as never to hesitate to 
draw its weapons, swiftly, terribly, in defense of noble ideals. 
For a lesser evil it is to fight in a wrong cause, than to fail 
to fight for what is honorable and right.” 


Peace On 
Earth 


AN INDIVIDUAL REMEMBRANCE was sent to each Marine 

on expeditionary duty in Haiti and Santo Domingo at 
Christmas time, 1916, through the efforts of Mrs. Barnett, wife 
of the Major General Commandant, the wives 
of other officers of the Corps, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Contributions for this pur- 
pose were received from officers, civil service 
employees, and enlisted men on duty at Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, and officers and enlisted men stationed at posts in 
the United States. This undertaking was a task of consider- 
able magnitude, as there were over thirty-two hundred Marines 
on duty in the West Indies at the time. 


Expeditions 
Not Forgotten 


« * 


URING THE WINTER of 1916, the armored motor car, a 
new implement of warfare at the time, was adopted by the 

Marine Corps, after it had undergone several hard tests. Our 
first armored motor car was designed by 
Captain W. A. Ross, of the British Aviation 
Corps. It could make a speed of 65 miles an 
hour. The frame was built by the King Motor 
Car Company. The armor was furnished by the Armored Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., and was tested to withstand 
a 30-30 service bullet at a distance of 100 yards. The eight- 
cylinder motor was very simple in design. When the car was 
loaded with ammunition, and other necessities, it weighed ap- 
proximately 5,500 pounds. It was equipped with a thermo- 
syphon cooling system, Atwater Kent ignition, and Ward-Leon- 
ard starting and lighting systems. The wheels, being a very 
important adjunct to the car, were made of steel rims and wire 
spokes, single wheels in front and double ones in rear. 

A revolving turret, located on top, contained a machine gun, 
which could be elevated or depressed to suit the occasion. 

Captain Andrew B. Drum was in charge of the first armored 
car squadron. The drivers and repairmen were: Sergeant J. P. 
Loring and Corporals F. W. Stevenson, Alvin Anderson and L. 
E. Isreall. Mr. William M. Crandall, an ex-Marine, taught 
these men how to drive and repair the cars. Sergeant E. A. 
Dickey, a machine gun expert, instructed the armored car 
gunners. The Lewis machine gun was used. 


Our First 
Armored Car 
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Highlights in Marine Corps 
News of 1916 


AGO 


“REEL” RECRUITING was inaugurated by the Marine Corps 

in December, 1916. “The Peacemakers,” a two-reel feature 
film showing Marines in barracks, at sea, and in action in 
Haiti, was released to recruiting stations all 
over the country for gratuitious showing at 
local theaters. The film met with instant favor 
wherever it was shown, and aided recruiting, 
at least indirectly. 

“The Peacemakers” was produced by the Marine Corps Pub- 
licity Bureau in New York under the direction of Captain Ross 
E. Rowell, U. S. M. C. The photography was by Mr. Carl D. 
Pryer. 


“Reel” 
Recruiting 


SAMPLE MARINE CORPS Honorable Discharge Buttons 

were furnished all Marine Corps recruiting stations in 
December, 1916, in order that men who had been discharged 
prior to that time might see them when visit- 
ing the office. This button was first adopted 
October 25, 1916, and every enlisted man hon- 
orably discharged after that date was fur- 
nished with one gratuitiously. Men discharged prior to Octo- 
ber 25, 1916, could purchase Dsicharge Buttons, if they so de- 
sired. The buttons are intended for wearing with civilian 
clothes only. Originally each button bore a serial number. 

* * 

Six COMPANIES from the force of Marines in the West 

Indies were returned to the United States during De- 
cember, 1916. These organizations were the Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth Companies from Haiti, and the Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Ninth Companies from Santo 
Domingo. These four hundred men sailed from 
Santo Domingo on December 20, 1916, on board 
the U. S. S. Hancock, and arrived in Philadelphia on December 
27th. The following officers returned to the States at this 
time: Majors F. M. Wise and Macker Babb, Captains E. P. 
Fortson, R. B. Creecy and W. N. Hill, and First Lieut. J. C. 
Smith. 


Discharge 
Buttons 


Homeward 
Bounders 


The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Fifteenth and Nineteenth 
Companies resumed their advance training at Philadelphia, 
and the Ninth Company returned to Annapolis. 
7 
HE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS above the rank of sergeant 
were made during the month of December, 1916: Sergeants 
Major Charles F. Baessell and Frederick W. Karstaedt; Quarter- 
master Sergeants Samuel E. Conley, Elmer E. 
Greenlaw, Maurice Herz, Jefferson H. Hicks, 
William G. Kilgore, Abel E. LeBlanc, Frank 
Orthober, William A. Rutherford, and Rufus L. Willis; First 
Sergeants Edward Brown, Charles Connette, Herschel E. Crum, 
John G. Dahlgren, and Michael Maloney; and Gunnery Ser- 
geants Charles Barnes, James P. Coughlin, Max Cox, John J. 
Farrell, Bernard L. Fritz, Harry D. Goode, Warren E. Morrow, 
John L. Prater, Arthur Russell, Ollie M. Schriver, Richard 
Shaker, William Ulrich, and Frank A. Young. 
* 
FTER THE Warrant Officer Board had spent six weeks in 
going over the records of applicants for promotion to the 
newly authorized grades of Marine Gunner and Quartermaster 
Clerk, the names of those designated to take 
More About the examinations were published in December, 
Warrants 1916. January 29, 1917, was set for the exam- 
inations to begin. 

Fifty-two non-commissioned officers were designated to take 
the examination for the twenty Marine Gunner promotions, and 
forty non-commissioned officers were designated to take ex- 
aminations to fill the remaining sixteen vacancies in the grade 
of Quartermaster Clerk. Their names follow: 


Promotions 
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Marine Gunners 

Main Battery: (3) Gy. Sgts. W. O. Corbin, A. B. Hale, H. B. 
Lamont, and Ist Sgts. T. Quigley and R. W. Williams. 

Submarine Mines: (1) Ist Sgt. James McCoy. 

Field Artillery: (2) 1st Sgts. Roscoe Arnett and Stanley 
Klos, Gy. Sgt. J. P. McCann, and Q. M. Sgt. Arthur J. Stout. 

Electricity (Searchlights): (1) Sgt. Carl E. Clark, and Gy. 
Sgt. A. J. Phillips. 

Signals: (1) 1st Sgt. David Kipness, and Gy. Sgts. F. E. 
Pierce and Fred Wahlstrom. 

Engineering: (1) Cpl. Charles Grim, 1st Sgt. N. E. Landon, 
and Cpl. C. E. Mills. 


Aviation: (1) Gy. Sgt. W. E. McCaughtry. 
Marine Guns: (1) Gy. Sgt. T. J. Curtis, and Ist Sgt. A. T. 
Lewis. 


General Duties: (9) Ist Sgt. F. Z. Backer, Gy. Sgt. Henry 
Baptist, Sgts. Major J. F. Burnes and John Blanchfield, 1st Sgt. 
Peter Conachy, Sgts. Major Frank D. Creamer and T. F. Car- 
ney, lst Sgt. Charley Dunbeck, Sgt. Major Charles L. Eickmann, 
lst Sgts. Benjamin F. Fogg, Francis Fisk and J. H. Fay, Gy. 
Sgt. Robert F. Finucane, Ist Sgt. P. W. Guilfoyle, Sgt. Major 
Edward H. W. Holt, 1st Sgt. Thomas F. Hayes, Sgts. Major 
Henry L. Hulbert and Charles G. Haas, Ist Sgt. Thomas F. 
Joyce, Cpl. James Keeley, Sgt. Major Thomas J. Kilcourse, Sgt. 
C. McL. Lott, Gy. Sgt. J. W. Lattin, Ist Sgts. Michael Meehan, 
John J. Mahoney, Edward McEvoy, and Eugene L. Mullaly, Sgt. 
LeRoy Richardson, and Ist Sgts. Henry A. Riekers, R. H. Sling- 
luff, and Robert H. Shiel. 


Quartermaster Clerks 
(12) Cpls. J. T. Allen and W. F. Beattie, Q. M. Sgts. G. F. 
Bloedel, W. F..Brown, W. C. Barnaby, Howell Cobb, and Thomas 
Dwight; Ist Set. W. G. Gunn, Q. M. Sgts. Maurice C. Gregory, 
H. W. Gamble, H. E. Horner, and Harry Halladay; Sgts. E. C. 
Harvey and J. J. Haley, Q. M. Sgts. C. B. Hobbs, J. A. Keanan, 
E. B. Mimms, W. A. McGinley, E. P. McCauley, L. G. Melville, 
William Mills, and R. W. Maxwell; Cpl. Fred G. Patchen, and 
Q. M. Sgts. E. L. Pelletier, Heinrich Reyelts, Otto Salzman, 
John Strong, Charles C. St. Clair, Harry V. Shurtleff, W. F. 
Thalheimer, Charles Ubel, Walter Wooding, John Waller, and 
R. E. Williams. 
Quartermaster Clerks 


(A. and I. Dept.) 

(4) Q. M. Sgt. F. C. Cushing, Cpl. H. A. Ellsworth, Q. M. 
Sets. David -L. Ford, A. P. Hastings, and H. D. Heaton, and 
Sgt. J. Jacobowitz. 

The figures in parenthesis indicate the number to be promoted 
in each branch. 

* 
WINTER SPORTS were quite extensively engaged in by the 
Marines of the American Legation Guard, Peking, China, 
ten years ago at thi stime. The winter of 1916-1917 was one 
of the severest Peking had had in several 
years, the thermometer falling to four degrees 
below zero, and the ground being covered with 
a carpet of snow. 

The Marines’ Skating Rink was opened December 21, 1916. 
American civilians and members of the International Legation 
Guards were invited guests at the opening. Excellent exhi- 
bitions of fancy skating were given by Marines and visitors. 
Corporal Eugene Weiss and Trumpeter Henry Roth distin- 
guished themselves by their fancy skating. The Post Band, 
directed by First Sergeant Ernest Arnold, was in attendance. 

The American Guard Glacis at Peking was the scene of hard 
training in the playing of the English game of soccor football, 
during December, 1916. Considerable interest was manifested 
in this form of sport. The Marine Corps Soccor Team was 
made up as follows: Sergeant Erdman, Corporals Eads and 
Alexander, and Privates Anderson, Hoff, Knauf, Peters, Stahl, 
Thompson, and White. The team was coached by Mr. Arthur 
Lockley, of Canada. In December, 1916, two games of soccor 


Winter Sports 
In China 
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were played with the Peking University Team, which was made 
up of Chinese students. The Marines won the first game, 
2 to 0, and lost the second, 2 to 1. 

The Peking Marines played their first game of basketball 
in the 1916 series in December. Their opponents were the 
Strollers, a team composed of American civilians. The excel- 
lent goal pitching of the Strollers beat the Marines. The 
Leathernecks’ Basketball Team was under the captaincy of 
Private Fred Knauf. 

The practice of previous years of arranging winter sports 
with foreign troops could not be carried out in 1916, due to 
the fact that most of the European Legations had been with- 
drawn from Peking on account of the World War. 

The Asiatic Marines were not without their indoor sports 
that winter. Movies, lectures, and “At Home” parties were 
muchly in order. A Spanish Class, with thirty students, was 
formed, and instruction given by Mr. Harmida, of the Philip- 


pine Islands. 
+ * * 


“FIFTY LASHES and to defray all expenses” reads the 

sentence of a court-martial convened at the Marine Camp 

in Washington on September 2, 1800, to try Private John 

Morgan, of the Marine Corps. Approved the 

Marine Sentencedsame day and “put into execution at parade 

To Fifty Lashes this evening,” without discussion of techni- 

calities involved in the ambiguity of that part 

of the sentence involving “all expenses”—whether expenses for 

the exertion involved on the part of the M. P. applying the 

fifty lashes, or the expenses for “publick cloathing.” All per- 

fectly simple, speedy, and presumably effective in the case of 

Morgan, but not of a nature by reason of its simplicity to be 
especially attractive today. 

An exact copy of the proceedings and sentence of this odd 
court-martial appeared in the Recruiters’ Bulletin ten years 
ago, having been dug out of the musty files at Headquarters 
by Sergeant Albert E. (“Trusty”) Smith. Here it is: 

“Proceedings of a Court Martial of the Marine Corps Com- 
manded by Lt: Colo: W. W. Burrows, this 2d Day of Sept: 1800 
by order of Lt: Colo: W. W. Burrows. 

Robert Rankin Lt: & Prest: 
N. Sheredine Lt: 
M. Reynolds “ 
T. Barclay = Members. 

John Morgan, a Deserter, from the ...... Regiment of 
Infantry, for enlisting in the Marine Corps under a false name, 
knowing himself at the time to be a Deserter, whereby he has 
defrauded the Publick of the money advanced & Publick 
Cloathing. 

The Oath being duly administered to the President and 
—— of the Court, agreeable to the Rules & Articles of 

ar. 

The Prisoner was brought forward, heard the Charges & 
pleads Guilty. 

_ The Court having duly considered the Charges, are of opin- 
ion, that he is guilty of a Breach of Article 3: Sect: 6: of the 
Rules and Articles of War: and do sentence him to receive Fifty 
lashes, and to defray all expenses. 

Robert Rankin Lt & Prest: 

Nathan R. Sheredine Lt: & mem: 

Michael Reynolds —Lt: & mem. 

Thos. Barclay Lt & Re: 
Camp 2: Sept: 1900. 

Approved and ordered to be put in Execution at Parade this 

evening, the Prisoner to be put in Irons till further Orders. 
W. W. Burrows. 
Lt. Colo: Comdt 
of the M. C. 


Sept: 2d: 1800. 
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The result of the election of the Vice- 
Commandants of the Marine Corps 
League was that Mr. R. B. Stanford of 
Waco, Texas, was elected Vice-Com- 
mandant of the Southwestern District; 
Mr. Ben W. Winters of Detroit, Mich., 
of the North Central District; Mr. John 
Grenville-Temple of San Diego, Calif., 
of the West Coast District; Mr. S. H. 
Goldfien of Charlotte, N. C., of the 
Southeastern District; Mr. Milton Solo- 
mon of Brooklyn, N. Y., of the Middle 
Atlantic District, and Mr. Karl Lations 
of Worcester, Mass., of the New Eng- 
land District. Mr. Joseph F. Raker of 
Erie, Pa., was elected National Judge 
Advocate. Reverend John H. Clifford 
of New York City was elected National 
Chaplain. Sergeant A. E. Beeg of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was reappointed Na- 
tional Paymaster. Mr. Vivian D. Corbly 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected Chief of 
Staff. Thus stand the officers of the 
Marine Corps League for the year of 
1927 as elected at the Convention. The 
Major General Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps is Commandant of the League, 
and Major J. C. Fegan, U. S. Marine 
Corps, is National Adjutant. 
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In awarding the prize for the highest 
membership of any detachment in the 
Marine Corps League, the sum of fifty 
dollars was awarded to the Colonel Rob- 
ert L. Meade Detachment of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The membership trophy, which was 
awarded on a percentage basis of the 
population of the city, went to the Roth 
Barren Detachment of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. The second place in com- 
petition for the membership trophy went 
to the Spokane Detachment of Spokane, 
Washington. 

The National Headquarters in getting 
under way a drive throughout the coun- 
try for a membership of 5,000 for the 
year 1927. It is hoped that every or- 
ganization will do its utmost to help this 
along. Especial attention is called to 
those members who were enrolled in 
1925 but did not reenroll in 1926. It 
would be well to look these men up. 

* 


The Leatherneck, since it is the official 
organ of the Marine Corps League, is 
very anxious to receive items of news 
and record from the various detach- 
ments. Such articles as may be written 
for publication in The Leatherneck may 
be sent directly to the Editorial Depart- 
ment of The Leatherneck. To make 
that part of this magazine given over 
to the Marine Corps League of any value 
to the League, members of the League 
must help support it. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Detachment No. 1 of this city is get- 
ting into fine working shape and is 
now trying to raise a donation for the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Association. 


HAITIAN MARINES DONATE 

In Port au Prince, the enlisted per- 
sonnel and the officers raised the sum 
of $308.25 for the Belleau Wood Me- 
morial through showing the new Ma- 
rine moving picture, “The Fighting Ma- 
rine.” The picture was shown in Cape 
Haitien, and there the sum raised by 
the personnel amounted to $63.00. The 
picture was greatly appreciated and the 
benefit for which it was shown found fa- 
vor in the hearts of all Marines. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The Charles M. Portis Detachment 
now has a roster of about twenty-five 
names. There is a large list of ex-Ma- 
rines in that state and hopes are high 
for the 1927 Membership Drive. 

On October 22nd, the detachment lost 
one of its most beloved members, John 
H. Smith. Mr. Smith served with the 
78th Company, 6th Regiment, Marines, 
taking part in all the battles this regi- 
ment engaged in. He is survived by a 
wife and two children. The detachment 
was greatly bereaved at this loss and 
entered a sorrowful resolution in their 
records. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

The Boyd Carey Detachment has been 
organized about one year. Though there 
has been a slump in the activity during 
the last six or seven months, however, 
indications are that the detachment has 
found new life and is going to be one 
of the most active in the western part 
of the country. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The result of the election of officers 
of the Captain Edward Canfield Fuller 
Detachment was as follows: Command- 
ant, Ben Winter; Vice-Commandant, 
Captain Jacob Lienhard; Adjutant, Ist 
Sergeant Henry M. Schwab; Paymaster, 
Maurice Bostwick, and Chaplain, Marty 
Kennedy. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The detachment has enrolled fourteen 
members for the year of 1927. There 
is much interest shown in the organiza- 
tion of a drill company. At the recent 
election of officers, Mr. Alton Ogle was 
elected Commandant; Mr. Sam Spalter, 
Vice-Commandant; Mr. Earl Spicer, 
Adjutant, and Mr. Grover C. Hoene, 
Paymaster. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Thirty-two members have been en- 
rolled for 1927. Plans are developing 
for the organization of a company of 
the Marine Corps Reserve. The recent 


election of officers resulted in W. F. 
elected Commandant; 


Untiet being 


Phelix J. Butler, Vice-Commandant; E. 
S. Beekman, Adjutant, and E. F. Baxter, 


Paymaster. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

On the eve of the Birthday Anniver- 
sary of the Marine Corps, a large ban- 
quet was held by the detachment. There 
were one hundred and fifty members of 
the League at the meeting. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

A new post has been organized at this 
point under the name of the “Colonel 
Alexander S. Williams Post.” Sixteen 
charter members were admitted. The 
officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: Commandant, Oscar Kaufman; 
Vice Commandant, Thomas Martin; Ad- 
jutant, Anthony Schaefer, and Paymas- 
ter, Walter Scheibel. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK DETACHMENT 

In the valley of the Hudson and the 
Mohawk Rivers in New York State are 
a group of cities which have joined to- 
gether in forming one detachment, “The 
Hudson - Mohawk Detachment.” The 
cities of Albany, Rensselaer, Watervliet, 
Green Island, Cohoes, Troy and Schenec- 
tady form this group. From that dis- 
trict there has been joined thirty-seven 
members and the eligible list is much 
larger. Interest in the work of the 
League is very strong, and promise to 
join in the Belleau Wood Memorial has 
been given. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Fiarfield County Detachment held 
its annual election of officers which re- 
sulted as follows: Commandant, Clifton 
H. Marco; Vice-Commandant, Joseph C. 
McLaughlin; Adjutant, Thomas F. Wall, 
Jr.; Paymaster, Charles S. Kessell, Jr., 
and Chaplain, M. Morris Marple. Though 
the detachment has been organized but 
five months there is a roster of forty 
members. The detachment held a very 
successful dance during the latter part 
of November and from the profits made 
their contribution to the Belleau Wood 
Memorial. 


ORLANDO, FLA. 

There is a movement among some ex- 
Marines in this far southern state to 
start a detachment. We sincerely hope 
that the League will find a foothold 
there, and that the detachment will be 
a success. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 

This detachment has recently secured 
seven new members. The detachment 
attended the Fort Benning-Parris Island 
game and in the evening offered what 
hospitality they could to the visiting Ma- 
rines. 

Continued on page 39 
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Seventeen 


U.S. Marine Corps and “Jerry Tarbot”’ 


What the Marine Corps Has Done to Assist in Tarbot’s Identification 


For a period of over four years the 
name of Jerry Tarbot has been before 
the public, and his picture featured with 
newspaper articles, concerning his evi- 
dent loss of memory, and with it knowl- 
edge of his identity, presumably as a re- 
sult of service in the World War, over- 
seas. 

Such publicity has become emphasized 
at intervals, particularly when Tarbot 
has appeared in a new community, or 
secured the protection and assistance of 
a new organization, in his desperate ef- 
forts to establish his identity. 

“Jerry Tarbot” is probably not his 
original name, but with his appearance 
at hospitals in 1922, this is the name he 
used, and he has stated he believes he 
may have used the name of Jeres Tarbot 
while in France. However, it appears 
that the name “Jerry Tarbot” has now 
been legally conferred upon him by the 
courts of California. 

Each new organization with whom he 
has become associated for the time being 
has at once made inquiry of the Marine 
Corps for information, and numerous 
persons, prominent in official and public 
life, as well as a number of ex-marines 
interested in helping “a buddy,” with 
whom Tarbot has come in contact, have 
importuned the Marine Corps to look 
into the matter. 

The Marine Corps seems to be the 
branch of the service concerning which 
Tarbot has the most vivid recollections 
as he relates his story. He refers to 
associations with certain marine organi- 
zations, with overseas engagements, and 
to a belief that he wore the winter field 
uniform of the Marines, and actually did 
duty as a member of the 79th Company, 
6th Regiment. This assignment is his 
first recollection of duty with the Ma- 
rines; prior to this he is not sure of him- 
self; he does not remember enlisting in 
this country. 

Naturally Tarbot’s references to the 
Marine Corps service have resulted in 
the Marine Corps being, in a way, auto- 
matically designated as the organization 
responsible to the public in reestablish- 
ing this man, and placing him on his 
feet, face towards the world; the only 
drawback is that ythe very complete 
records of the Marine Corps fail to give 
any clue whatsoever, to indicate him to 
be a former member of its organization. 

The records of the Marine Corps Head- 
quarters show that correspondence con- 
cerning Jerry Tarbot was first received 
in October, 1922, at which time he was 
on the West Coast. His fingerprints 
were forwarded to Washington, and care- 
fully compared with all fingerprints in 
the Marine Corps files, with no favorable 
result. 

The next official record of Tarbot ac- 
cording to Marine Corps files was in 
October, 1923, when it was learned that 
he had been, during the preceding 18 
months, in John Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Maryland (spring of 1921); Veter- 
ans’ Hospital, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
(summer of 1921); Hospital in Prescott, 
Arizona (fall of 1921); Veterans’ Hos- 


By T. A. Nubson 


Fort Lyons, Colorado (fall of 
1921); State Hospital, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia (fall of 1922); Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Palo Alto, California (fall of 
1922). 

At this time Marine Corps officers as- 
signed to the recruiting service in Cali- 
fornia made detailed reports concerning 
Tarbot’s history, including data procured 
through conference with Veterans’ Bu- 
reau authorities, and interviews with 
Tarbot. From that time to the present 
date the Marine Corps has actively 
prosecuted its search for evidence to as- 
sist this man, and its efforts are being 
continued vigorously now; no stone is 
being left unturned which might lead to 
a solution, and restore him to his proper 
niche in public life. 

Not only have Tarbot’s fingerprints 
been compared with the prints in the Ma- 
rine Corps files, as a whole, which search 
should in itself be positive evidence that 
Tarbot was never a member of the Ma- 
rine Corps, but, it having been claimed 
at different occasions that he may have 
been a member of one or another Marine 
Corps company, the individual record of 
every man in each such organization 
mentioned was drawn from the files, and 
the fingerprints of that individual com- 
pared with those of Tarbot. 

While excellent fingerprint specimens 
were received from the West Coast, pur- 
porting to be those of Tarbot, never- 
theless when he came to Washington, 
D. C., and received treatment under the 
protection of the Veterans’ Bureau, an 
expert from the Marine Corps promptly 
visited him and secured several sets of 
impressions from Tarbot’s fingers, and 
comparison showed them identical with 
those previously submitted for him. 

He was at this time interviewed by 
officers from Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters, and an officer whom he had men- 
tioned as having served with in France. 
These interviews, while tending to con- 
firm a belief in his sincerity, and also 
that he really had seen service during 
the World War in France, elicited noth- 
ing else of value. 

Recognizing that the fingerprint 
method of identification is positive the 
Marine Corps felt, after its first search 
of the files, that Tarbot was never an 
officer or enlisted man in its service, al- 
though such fragments of his war record 
as he was able to relate would point to 
this branch of the American forces. 

Arrangements were made, however, 
for continuing the efforts in his behalf, 
and hundreds of copies were made of his 
photograph and fingerprints, also his per- 
sonal description, and copies of these 
circulars were sent to Marine Corps 
posts and recruiting stations, and ships 
of the Navy, in order that their circula- 
tion might be given the widest publicity. 

The immediate result of this publicity 
campaign was very interesting, if not 
successful. Letters commenced to come 
into the Marine Corps Headquarters 


pital, 


from officers and enlisted men through- 
out the service, who either claimed a 
positive or at least a very probable 
identification of the subject; some stated 
they knew him well, others felt quite 
sure as to who he was, where he had 
served, etc. As such letters often fur- 
nished specific names it was but the work 
of minutes to secure their individual 
records, compare the fingerprints, and 
once more come to a standstill. In each 
instance it was simple to prove that Tar- 
bot was not the person referred to by 
those writing in, but the apparent posi- 
tive identification of several different 
men as Tarbot was an interesting fea- 
ture. 


The field of searching was now ex- 
tended still further, and copies of the 
circular, containing Tarbot’s picture, 
fingerprints, and personal description 
were forwarded to government officials 
of Canada, South American Republics 
and different countries of Europe, solicit- 
ing their aid, and replies received were 
invariably in the negative. 


Of course the fingerprint comparisons 
in Washington did not stop with the Ma- 
rine Corps files; the office of the Adju- 
tant General of the Army, and the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
made very careful searches of their 
fingerprint records, and the question of 
his identification is at the present time 
an active subject for their branches of 
the service. 

Summing up the situation we find Tar- 
bot, himself, an intelligent man, with an 
earnest, convincing and at times pathetic 
manner, willing, and in fact eager to 
talk about his affairs, and extremely re- 
ceptive concerning any possible clues as 
to his identity. His own story has 
changed but little over the period he has 
been before the public, although through 
numerous interviews with members of 
the Marine Corps military, civil, civic and 
fraternal organizations, he has un- 
doubtedly and unconsciously absorbed 
many points, which have been presented 
to him as facts identifying him as one 
person or another. That he should still 
be able to present any consistent narra- 
tive concerning his history is a wonder, 
as he so eagerly grasps like a drowning 
man at anything which seems even re- 
motely to be favorable, that may be 
offered as evidence of his earlier per- 
sonal record. 

Even back in 1922, Tarbot displayed 
definite and accurate knowledge of mili- 
tary procedure. and war conditions over- 
seas, sufficiently so that every person 
who was familiar with these subjects and 
who talked with him, was satisfied that 
he had served overseas, with some branch 
of the military forces during the World 
War. 

The United States Marine Corps in 
anxious to help Jerry Tarbot, particu- 
larly so in view of his own expression 
of opinion that he had served with the 
Marines in France, and its efforts in his 
behalf will be continued as vigorously 
in the future as they have in the past. 
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Eighteen 


The Wrong Cue 

Tommy, very sleepy, was saying his 
prayers. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
the Lord my soul to keep—keep— 

“Tf,” his mother prompted. 

“Tf he hollers, let him go, eeny, meeny, 
miney mo!”—Legation Guard News. 


I pray 


Teacher—Concrete is that which can 
be seen; abstract is that which cannot 
be seen. Now give me an example of 
concrete. 

Willie—My knickers. 

Teacher—Good. Now give me an ex- 
ample of the abstract. 

Willie—Yours.—Base Weekly. 


Father was utilizing Saturday after- 
noon to widen Norman’s sphere of 
knowledge. 

“Just fancy, Norman!” he said, point- 
ing around him: “At one time these 
fields were covered by the sea and fish 
were swimming about on the very spot 
on which you stand!” 

“Yes, dad,” said Norman. “Look! 
Here’s an empty salmon tin!”—Flash- 
night. 


Teacher: “If there are any dumbbells 
in this room, please stand up.” 

A pause, then Johnny stood up. 

“What, Johnny, do you consider your- 
self a dumb-bell?” 

“Well, not exactly that, but I hate to 
see you standing all alone!”—Newport 
Recruit. 


“What is your name?” the employ- 
ment manager asked the negro youth. 

“Well, boss,” the boy replied, “every 
place I goes dey gibs me a new name, 
but my maiden name was Moses.”—Tra. 
Sta. News. 


is it, sir, that I 


The Father—“How 
How is 


find you kissing my daughter? 

it, sir?” 

The Lover—Great, sir. Great 
Military Magazine. 


Our ide 2 perfect monologue is the con- 
versat between a company commander and 
a recruit who shows up late for drill call. 


SO THEY TELL US 
“What is the last thing a girl takes 
off before she goes to bed?” 
“Why, I don’t know.” 
“Her toes off the floor.” 


Battered Motorist (waking up)— 

“Where am I? Where am I?” 
Nurse—“This is number 116.” 
Motorist—“Room or cell ?”—Life. 


First Femme: “Do you like West 
Pointers?” 
Second one: “Oh, yes, but I'd rather 


have a Poodle.” 


A teacher in a Tulsa school asked a 
class with what weapon Sampson slew 
the Philistines. He received no reply. 

“What is this?” he asked, pointing to 
his jawbone. 

“The jawbone of an ass!” was the 
prompt reply of a bright scholar.—Le- 
gation Guard News. 


January, 1927 


ONE ARGUMENT ENDED 


The boy was robbing a bird’s nest of 
its young fledgings when a woman no- 
ticed him. 

“You wicked boy!” she exclaimed. 
“How dare you steal the young birds! 
What will their poor mother think when 
she knows you have stolen her brood?” 

“Better ask her, ma’am!” replied the 
boy. “I think that’s her stuck in your 
hat!”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The sweet young thing gazed pensively 
at the peaceful rural scene. “Why are 
you running that steam-roller thing over 
the field?” she asked at last. 

“I’m raising mashed potatoes this 
year,” replied the farmer. 

—The Country Gentleman. 


The Sheriff’s bull pup ate the court 
bible. Judge: “Well, make the witness 
kiss the bull pup then. We can’t adjourn 
court for a week to hunt up a new 
bible.”—Bulletin. 


Nice Old Colored Lady: Ah wants a 
ticket fo’ Florence. 

Agent: (after looking through all rail- 
road guides) Where is Florence? 

N. O. C. L.: Settin’ over dar on de 
bench, suh. 


Liza: “Sallie, yo husban’ has done been 
kicked on de haid by a hoss.” ‘ 
Sallie: “Goodness Lawd, does he want 

me to fetch him a Doctah?” 
Liza: “No, he says to bring him a 
hoss-shoer.”—Recruiter. 


“Just had my watch fikshed and it’sh 
shtill wrong.” 

“Why; wha’sha matter with it?” 

“Blame thing’s pointin’ to noon, and 
here its midnight.”—-Base Weekly. 


First Girl: “Doctor Brown’s mus- 
tache makes me laugh.” 

Second Girl: “It’s tickled me, too.”— 
Orient. 


The Marine whose sweet young thing rep- 
rimanded him for smoking may find some 
comfort in a line from old Kip. . . . “For a 
woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is 
a smoke.” 
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ASTIGMATISM 


She was frightfully near-sighted and 
couldn’t recognize things more than a 
yard away. Her lover didn’t know of it 
yet and she was going to make sure de 
didn’t find out. Before he called this 
evening, she placed a pin in a tree about 
fifty feet from a bench where she was 
certain they would sit. 

Sure enough, they strolled for some 
time in the garden and then he sug- 
gested sitting on the bench. 

“Oh, look at the pin in that tree over 
there!” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t be foolish! You couldn't possi- 
bly see a pin in that tree over there. 
Why it’s over fifty feet away.” 

“You come with me and I’ll prove 
there’s a pin in that tree.” 

She grabbed him by the hand and 
they started for the tree. 

On the way, she stumbled over a cow. 


—Memphis Mule. 


23 £4) 
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Officer to recruit: “Did you spit on the 
deck son?” 

Recruit: “Yes sir.” 

Officer: “Why did you do it?” 

Recruit: “I didn’t see you coming sir.” 


A traveling man married and took his 
wife with him on one of his trips. They 
stopped at a certain hotel, and he boasted 
to his wife that the entire hostelry knew 
him so well, and liked him so much, they 
went out of their way to satisfy every 
little whim and desire. 

“Now, my dear, you know how fond 
I am of honey. Well, they know of it 
here too, and there’s always a jar of 
honey on my table when I take my seat 
in the dining room.” 

However on reaching their table no 
honey was in sight. He called the waiter 
over and asked: “Waiter, where’s my 
honey ?” 

“Ah is sorry, boss, but dey done put 
col’o’d men heah instead of white wait- 
resses, so de girls are all gone.” 


He (coming along nicely, thank you!): 
“Do you love children?” 

She (Washington or vicinity): “Sure- 
ly; how old are you?” 


Mess Sergeant (to private grousing 
about his meal): What’s wrong with 
that? 

Private: Oh, it’s just right, Sergeant. 

Mess Sergeant: What do you mean, 
“just right?” 

Private: Well, if it was any better we 
wouldn’t get it, and if was any worse 
we couldn’t eat it. 


A Monopolist.—A little fellow left in 
charge of his tiny brother called out, 
“Mother, won't you please speak to 
baby? He’s sitting on the flypaper and 
there’s a lot of flies waiting to get on.” 

Open Road. 


Grandfather was jouncing Toto, his 
grandson, on his knee,—Trottity-trot up, 
gallop, o-gallop, hippity hop— 

“Do you like that, Toto?” 

“Yes, but not as much as on a REAL 
donkey.”—Le Pele Mele, Paris. 


Relieving His Feelings.—Five-y¢ ar-o!d 
Daughter: “Look at that funny man 
across the road.” 

Mother (looking 
“What is he doing?” 

“Sitting on the pavement talking to a 
banana skin.”—Tit-Bits. 


in shop window): 


The Methodist minister’s daughter re- 
turned at three o’clock from a dance. 
Her father greeted her sternly. 

“Good morning, child of the devil.” 

Respectfully and demurely, she re- 


plied: “Good morning, father.”—Ballast. 


The wife of a forgetful man told him 
to look up a certain Mr. Crummock in 
the city. 

“Crummock? Oh, I can’t remember 
such a name as that,” said the man. 

“Now, dear, where are your mne- 
monics?” said his wife. “Mnemonics 
teach you that to remember a thing you 
need only get a rhyme for it. Crummock 
—stomach! How easy that is. Now 
you’re sure to remember, aren’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” the man muttered 
doubtfully. And, repeating, “Crummock 
—stomach, Crummock—stomach,” he 
strode off to catch his train. That even- 
ing when he got home he approached 
his wife rather guiltily. “I looked every- 
where downtown,” he said, “but I 


couldn’t find that man Kelly anywhere.” 
—Poet’s Corner. 


Nineteen 


EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 


One evening just as the county clerk 
at Belleville, Ill., was closing his office, 
a young couple from St. Louis, Mo., 
came in and asked for a marriage license. 
He was in a surly mood because the 
night before another couple had ousted 
him from his bed, at three A. M. for a 
license. He therefore refused to issue 
a clearance to the new arrivals until the 
next morning. Before the clerk reached 
home, however, his conscience smote him 
and he returned to the Hotel where he 
knew the young couple were staying. 
Seeing the man’s name registered from 
St. Louis, he went to his room to tell 
him he had relented and that he would 
prepare the necessary papers that night. 
At the man’s door he was greeted with 
a large sign: 

“LICENSE APPLIED FOR.” 


Ist Recruit: “What did you join the 
Marines for?” 

2nd Boot: “For four years, you rube.” 

Ist Ditto: “You're smart, aren’t you?” 

2nd Encore: “No, I’m Brown.” 


While ever-ready heroism is an inher- 
ent and expected quality of the American 
sailor man, we have just heard of a 
notable example which unquestionably 
deserves a Carnegie medal. . 

After a really enjoyable winter even- 
ing in a foreign port, a seaman returned 
to his ship, staggered up the gangway, 
only to lurch just as he was about to 
take the final step, and topple into the 
icy ocean. Instantly the boatswain’s 
mate’s shrill pipe hurried all hands on 
deck, as the word “Man Overboard” 
was frantically passed. The lifeboat’s 
crew leaped to their perilous duty. 
Searchlights sizzled and shot weaving 
beams of white into the black night. A 
shower of life buoys went over. But the 
gallant sailor in the water grasped the 
whole situation thoroughly and was equal 
to it. From the darkness and splashing 
came his cheery, confident guttural, 
“Hey! Wher’sh ish poor drownin’ guy? 
I’ll shave ’im!” 


—At ’Em Arizona. 


Fair Maid: “Oh, sir, what kind of an 
officer are you?” 

Officer: “I’m a naval surgeon.” 

Fair Maid: “Goodness! How you men 
do specialize!” 
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The United States Marine Corps Reserve 


By CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. STALEY, U.S. M.C.R. 
Division of Operation and Training U. S. Marine Corps 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
AND RELIEF FUND BALL AND 
CARNIVAL GIVEN BY LIEU- 
TENANT JAMES J. 
TUNNEY 

Military splendor was blended with all 
the gay color of Broadway and the beauty 
of the world’s largest dance palace as 
First Lieutenant James J. Tunney, Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve (Our Gene), scored 
another knockout on December Ist at his 
Xmas ball and carnival at Clover Gar- 
dens, Grand Central Palace, for the bene- 
fit of the New York American Christ- 
mas and Relief Fund. 

Music was furnished by the band of 
the 5th Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, 
which was present by courtesy of the 
Major General Commandant, and the 
grand march was led by Lieutenant Tun- 
ney. The affair was a brilliant success, 
being attended by many notables, civil 
and military, and the Xmas Fund of the 
New York American was enriched by 
many thousands of dollars thru the un- 
selfishness and energy of Lieutenant 
Tunney, and the theatycal stars who 
gave their time and service without cost. 
Lieutenant Tunney was the recipient of 
congratulations from all sides for his 
laudable efforts in behalf of a worthy 
charity. 


The Officers of the 7th Regiment, Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, of Greater New 
York and vicinity held their regular 
monthly dinner and smoker at the Army 
and Navy Club, 30 West 44th Street, 
New York City, at 7 p. m. on December 
16th, and it is the desire of Major H. W. 
Stone to have all regular and reserve 
officers present at the last get-together 
meeting of the year. 


The Commanding Officer, Regimental 
Adjutant and men on duty at Headquar- 
ters, 7th Regiment, Marine Corps Re- 
serve, New York City, extends to the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel, 
both regular and reserve, a Merry Xmas 
and a Prosperous and Happy New Year. 


STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 
The strength of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, November 30th, 1926, was as fol- 
lows: 
Class I, Officers, Fleet Reserve.... 184 


Class V, Officers, Volunteer Reserve 131 
Class II, 16-20-year men, Fleet 


Class III, $25-a-year men, Fleet 
2097 
Class IV, Enlisted men, Fleet Re- 
Class VI, Enlisted men, Volunteer 
315 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE OF- 
FICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles Area 
The Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, California, was 


‘organized recently and the following of- 


ficers elected: Major William M. Mc- 
Illvain, president; Captain Guy Lewis, 
vice-president; 1st Lieut. Allan I 
Schmullian, Secretary-treasurer. 

Nearly all of the officers of Los 
Angeles and vicinity were present and 
plans were made for a series of meetings 
and dinners to be held during the winter 
season. Recently these officers attended 
the meeting of the Association of the 
Army of the United States and were in- 
troduced to over eight hundred Army Re- 
serve Officers. Captain William W. 
Aiken, U. S. M. C., Recruiting Officer of 
Los Angeles, arranged for this visit. 

Seattle Area 

At the regular monthly luncheon of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers of Seattle, 
held on November 8th, it was decided 
that a Reserve Officers Association for 
Seattle and vicinity would be organized. 

The constitution and by-laws furnished 
by the Commanding Officer of the West- 
ern Reserve Area were unanimously 
adopted. It was decided that meetings 
would be held every two weeks. 

Denver Area 

The Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the Denver Area held a 
meeting at the Albany Hotel at their 
regular monthly luncheon. They had as 
guests Captain George C. Mediary, U. S. 
M. C., Rtd., and Captain David B. Brad- 
ley, U. S. M. C., Rtd. At this meeting it 
was decided to take up the question of 
the organization of the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers’ Association at the next 
monthly luncheon to be held November 
26th. 

San Francisco Area 

Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, 
U. S. M. C., Commanding General of the 
Western Mail Guard Area, addressed the 
members of the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers’ Association of San Francisco at 
their regular monthly meeting held re- 
cently. General Butler discussed the 
organization and plans of the Western 
Mail Guard and stated that Marines 
travel approximately 62,000 miles every 
day within the Western Mail Guard 
Area. 


PAY STATUS OF MEMBERS OF 
VOLUNTEER RESERVES AT- 
TACHED TO DRILL COM- 
PANIES 

Members of Class VI, Volunteer Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve who are, with their 
own consent, attached to organized com- 
panies of the reserve can be given fifteen 
days annual training with their com- 
pany provided they make application for 
this training. During this period of 
active duty they will receive pay, trans- 
portation and subsistence, in the same 
manner as members of the Fleet Re- 
serve. 


FLEET RESERVE COMPANIES 


There are now ten Fleet Reserve Com- 
panies stationed as follows: 

301st Company, Marine Barracks, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

302nd Company, State Armory, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

303rd Company, U. S. S. Illinois, New 
York, N. Y. 

304th Company, Brooklyn Armory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


305th Company, Marine Barracks, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
306th Company, Naval Reserve 


Armory, Detroit, Mich. 

307th Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

308th Company, Tonowanda, New 
York (in process of organization). 

309th Company, Marine Barracks, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

310th Company, New Orleans, La. (in 
process of organization). 

It will not be possible to authorize any 
additional uniformed companies of the 
Reserve during this fiscal year due to 
lack of funds for drill and training. Be- 
fore the organization of companies of 
the Reserve can be authorized it will be 
necessary for the applicant to procure 
from the State or local authorities per- 
mission to locate in the National Guard 
or Naval Reserve Armory. This permis- 
sion must be in writing and grant the 
use of the armory for drill and storage 
of Government property for an indefinite 
period. In his endorsement of the ap- 
plication, the Reserve Area Commander 
must furnish Headquarters Marine Corps 
with an outline of the plans for the 
organization of the company, where re- 
cruits are to be obtained, and the type 
of men it is hoped to enlist. 


ELIGIBLE LIST FOR RESERVE 
COMMISSIONS 


As a result of the examination held 
October 11, 1926, for non-commissioned 
officers as candidates for inscription on 
the eligible list for appointment as com- 
missioned and warrant officers in the 
Marine Corps Reserve in case of war, the 
following have been recommended by the 
Board: 

Sergeant Major Elmer E. Burde, Ma- 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va.; 1st Ser- 
geant Thomas G. Bruce, Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Penna.; 
Gunnery Sergeant Joseph E. Buckley, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va.; Staff 
Sergeant Joseph P. Herron, Office of the 
Assistant Paymaster, . S. Marine 
Corps, 1100 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

These non-commissioned officers are 
expected to take one of the basic courses, 
correspondence school, Marine Corps 


Schools, Quantico, Va., and upon success- 
ful completion within a reasonable time, 
their status will be confirmed. 
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CHANGE IN RESERVE REGULA- 
TIONS, MARINE CORPS MANUAL 
Paragraphs 1 and 2 of article 13-25, 

Marine Corps Manual, are amended to 

read as follows: 

13-25 

(1) Appointment as Commissioned 
Officer, Fleet Reserve.—All appointments 
will be as second lieutenants, except that 
former officers of the Marine Corps who 
apply within one year from date of sepa- 
ration from the service may be com- 
missioned in the rank they last held in 
the regular service. For appointment as 
second lieutenant the candidate must: 

(a) Be between 20 and 28 years of 
age. 
(b) Be qualified for a commission as 
established by record, standing in his 
community, character, manner and bear- 
ing, and capacity for leadership. 

(c) Present satisfactory evidence of 
educational qualifications, or pass an ex- 
amination in the following subjects: 
Spelling, grammar, composition and rhe- 
toric, United States history, general his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and plane trigonometry. 

(e) Meet one of the following require- 
ments: 

(1) Have had active service as a com- 
missioned officer in the Army, Navy or 
the Marine Corps, regular or Reserve. 

(2) Have had actual training for at 
least 60 days as an officer in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps Reserve or the 
National Guard. 

(3) Have had one year’s service in an 
organized company, and have attended 
at one camp of instruction in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, and have been recom- 
mended by his company commander and 
his reserve area commander. 

(4) Have graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy or U. S. Military 
Academy. 

(5) Have satisfactorily completed the 
advanced course in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

(6) Have successfully completed one 
of the Basic Correspondence Courses, as 
given by the Army or the Marine Corps. 

(2). Examinations.—All accepted ap- 
plications for appointment in the Volun- 
teer or Fleet Reserve will be referred to 
an examining board for examination and 
recommendation. The examination will 
cover all qualifications, including moral 
and physical. 

2. Paragraph 5 of article 13-25, Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

13-25 

(5) Appointment as Commissioned 
Officer, Volunteer Reserye——First ap- 
pointments will not be made in a higher 
rank than that of captain, except in 
special cases, and former officers shall 
not be commissioned in a higher grade 
than held by them when they left the 
service. For appointment in the Volun- 
teer Reserve the candidate must: 

(a) Be between 20 and 60 years of age. 

(b) Be qualified for a commission as 
established by record, standing in his 
community, character, manner and bear- 
ing, and capacity for leadership. 

(c) Present satisfactory evidence of 
educational qualifications, or pass an ex- 
amination in the following subjects: 
Spelling, grammar, composition and rhe- 
toric, United States history, general his- 
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tory, geography, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and plane trigonometry. 

(d) Have the prescribed physical 
qualifications. 

(e) Have one of the requirements 
listed in paragraph (1-e) of this article, 
or 

(f) Be a man of outstanding ability 
in his profession or occupation in civil 
life whose experience in his profession 
or occupation will be of value to the Ma- 
rine Corps in time of war or national 
emergency, or 

(zg) Be a graduate of a college or uni- 
versity, under 27 years of age, who, al- 
though without the military experience 
and training required for appointment in 
the reserve, can and will, in the opinion 
of the examining board, qualify profes- 
sionally by taking annual training and 
one of the basic correspondence courses. 


EASTERN RESERVE AREA 

The 7th Regiment held their regular 
monthly get-together meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday evening, 
October 21, 1926, as a smoker, Captain 
Sydney D. Sugar acting as the host of 
the evening. 

Major Howard W. Stone, U. S. M. C., 
reviewed the events of the past month, 
and the progress made in the reorganiza- 
tion of the 303rd and 304th Companies, 
and then introduced Lt. Col. Edward A. 
Greene, Commanding the Marine Bar- 
racks, New York, as the speaker of the 
evening, who gave an interesting address 
on the Marine Corps and its reserve or- 
ganization and its relation to the regular 
service. 

Major Louis F. Timmerman, Jr., was 
then called upon for a short address and 
was followed by Captain Bertrans T. 
Fay, who gave an interesting talk on 
reserve training and correspondence 
courses. 


Second Lieutenant Edwin C. Johnson, 
U. S. M. C. R., has been assigned to the 
304th Company, Brooklyn. 


Upon the request of the Commanding 
Officer of the 309th Company (Reserve), 
Philadelphia, Second Lieutenant Howard 
N. Feist, U. S. M. C. R. (Fleet), has been 
assigned to that Company. 


The 301st Company, Boston, Mass., 
Commanded by Captain John J. Flynn, 
U. S. M. C. R., took part in the American 
Legion Convention Parade at Salem, 
Mass., on the 11th of September. 


First Lieutenant Howard S. Evans, U. 
S. M. C. R. (F), has been assigned to 
command the 305th Company, Philadel- 
phia, relieving First Lieutenant John D. 
Marine, who has been relieved at his 
own request on account of leaving Phila- 
delphia permanently. 


Captain Bertrand T. Fay, U. S. M. C. 
R. (F), was a member of the Mayor’s 
Committee for the reception tendered by 
the City of Albany to the 10th Infantry, 
National Guard, New York, in recogni- 
tion of the Regiment having won first 
place in the New York National Guard 
for the fourth consecutive year. 
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SOUTHERN RESERVE AREA 
Captain Charles Sniffen, U. S. M. C., 
has been appointed by the Reserev Area 
Commander, Southern Reserve Area, as 
Inspector-Instructor of the 310th Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. This Company 
is in process of organization and will, 
within a short time, be in a position to 
be placed on a drill-pay status. The per- 
sonnel of this organization is being care- 
fully picked and nearly all are attending 

colleges or high schools. 


CENTRAL RESERVE AREA 
Captain Lewis B. Reagan, U. S. M. C., 
has been temporarily assigned as Com- 
manding Officer of the 9th Regiment, re- 
lieving Major R. E. Messersmith, who 
has been assigned to sea duty. 


First Lieutenant Clarence W. Videan, 
U. S. M. C. R., Commanding Officer of 
the 306th Company, Detroit, has been in- 
formed that his company has been 
placed on a drill-pay status and that the 
men of his company will now receive 
drill pay for all authorized drills at- 
tended by them. 


Major R. E. Messersmith, U. S. M. C., 
Commanding the 9th Regiment, spoke 
on the Reserve from Station KYW, on 
October 2nd. This speech was delivered 
in connection with the opening night of 
the picture “Men of Purpose” which was 
sponsored by the Forges Post No. 196 of 
the American Legion, Chicago. 


307TH COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 

The 307th Company, Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been placed on a drill pay 
status. Captain Guy Lewis, U. S. M. C., 
R. (F), is Commanding Officer and First 
Lieutenant Levi O. Gates, U. S. M. C. R. 
(F), attached. This Company is now 
holding regular drills. Uniforms have 
been ordered, and it is expected that 
this company will soon reach its full 
strength. 


The Commanding Officer, Western Re- 
serve Area, has issued the following 
instructions for the information and in- 
struction of the Reserve Officers at- 
tached to his area: 

“It is the purpose of this office to issue 
monthly, during the correspondence 
school year, a series of brief circulars 
relating to subjects of which it is be- 
lieved reserve officers attached to the 
regiment should possess some knowledge. 
: The Series will consist of the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Outline of the History and forma- 
tion of the Marine Corps. 

(b) The functions, organizations and 
mission of the Marine Corps. 

(c) The organization of the 3rd Regi- 
ment. 

(d) The duties of the Headquarters 
Company. 

(e) The duties of the Service Com- 
pany. 

(f) Communication duty in the Regi- 
ment and Battalion. 

(g) Intelligence duty in the Regiment 
and Battalion. 

(h) The Howitzer and Machine Gun 
Company.” 

Training Circular No. 2 has been is- 
sued by the Western Reserve Area. 
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THE MISSION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE MARINE CORPS 
By First Lieutenant E. B. Moore, 
U. S. M. C. 

In considering the Mission of the Ma- 
rine Corps one finds that to all intents 
and purposes it has remained unchanged 
during the one hundred and fifty-one 
years of its existence. To those un- 
familiar with U. S. Navy Regulations it 
will be an interesting bit of information 
if I here quote what these regulations 
say of the many and varied duties which 
may some day fall to your lot as an 
officer of our Corps: 

“The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe such military regulations for the 
discipline of the Marine Corps as he may 
deem expedient.” 

“The Marine Corps shall at all times 
be subject to the laws and regulations 
established for the government of the 
Navy, except when detached for service 
with the Army by order of the Presi- 
dent; and when so detached they shall 
be subject to the rules and articles of 
war prescribed for the government of 
the Army.” 

“Marines may be detached for service 
on board the armed vessels of the United 
States, and the President may detach and 
appoint for service on said vessels such 
officers of said Corps as he may deem 
necessary. 

“The President may substitute Marines 
for landsmen in the Navy as far as he 
may deem it for the good of the service.” 

“The Marine Corps shall be liable to 
do duty in the forts and garrisons of the 
United States on the seacoast or any 
other duty on shore the President, at his 
discretion, may direct.” 

“No officer of the Marine Corps shall 
exercise command over any navy yard, 
naval station, or vessel of the United 
States.” 

The above quotations are taken from 
the Statutes of the United States and are 
especially interesting in view of the 
probable length of time they have been a 
law, and that they form the basis upon 
which our many recent regulations and 
orders were founded. 

Probably few, if any of you, ever heard 
of “Landsmen” in the Navy, for this 
grade was abolished more than twenty 
years ago. However, the old statute, 
still a law, empowers the President to 
direct Marines to serve aboard ship in 
the capacity of seamen, and it is by vir- 
tue of this old law that Marines are to- 
day assigned to the batteries of our 
capital ships. 

In the early days of our Navy, Navy 
Yards were located in small sheltered 
harbors and on large rivers. These 
yards at that tme comprised “stocks,” 
“ways,” “arsenal,” and “buildings for 
naval stores” and were protected by 
forts garrisoned by Marines. This duty 
made the Marines virtual Coast Artil- 
lerymen, and as these navy yards were 
invariably located near a large center of 
population, these forts constituted prac- 
tically our entire coast defense. As this 
duty was primarily that of the Army, 
the “Heavy Artillery” eventually re- 
lieved the Marines at these forts, there- 
by releasing disciplined and trained gun- 
ners for duty on board ships, to which 
duty the Marines were then assigned 
for the first time. The old statute still 
remains on the books and by virtue 
of the authority contained therein Ma- 
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rines are today garrisoning Navy Yards 
and Naval Stations, both within the Con- 
tinental limits of the United States and 
also in our Island Possessions. At Guam 
Marines man a battery of seven-inch 
Naval guns emplaced for the defense of 
the harbor and of the Naval Station. 

Recently the mission of the Marine 
Corps has been briefly stated as follows: 

“To support the United States Fleet 
and to aid the Navy in carrying out that 
part of the policy of the Government 
which has been or may be assigned to 

This mission has been interpreted to 
include as normal duties of Marines: 

(a) Detachments to guard and protect 
Navy Yards, Naval Bases, and other 
Naval utilities, at home or abroad. 

(b) Guards for American Legations in 
foreign countries, such guards being 
under the jurisdiction of the flag officer 
in command of the naval forces on the 
station. 

(c) Landing forces to protect Ameri- 
can lives, rights, and interests. 

(d) Forces of occupation to restore 
order and to maintain peace and tran- 
quillity in disturbed countries, as, for in- 
stance, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

(e) Detachments for Marine Corps ad- 
ministrative purposes, such as the re- 
cruiting service, training stations, sup- 
ply depots, etc. 

(f) Marine detachments for service 
aboard the vessels of the Fleet. 

(zg) Expeditionary forces for service 
with the Fleet in war. 

(h) To furnish the first line of the 
mobile defenses of naval bases and naval 
stations beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. 

In line with the foregoing Mission and 
duties of the Marine Corps a few in- 
stances of these duties may be of in- 
terest. 

Marines have been detached for duty 
with the Army during the Cuban Pacifi- 
cation, 1900-1908; at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
in 1914; and with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France during the 
World War. During these periods such 
Marines as served with the Army were 
subject to the rules and articles of war 
prescribed for the government of the 
Army. Marines are serving at the 
American Legation, Peking, China. This 
detachment is directly under the com- 
mand of the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet. 

Marines in Haiti are probably per- 
forming a greater variety of duties than 
in any other place. They are acting as: 
Provost Marshal, Provost Judge, Intel- 
ligence Operatives, Engineers building 
roads, making maps and improving all 
lines of communication, School Teachers, 
Chiefs of Police, Food Control Adminis- 
trators, Superintendents of Prisons and 
Jails, Instructors of Native Gendarmes 
and officers commanding the larger units 
of this organization, and at the present 
time a Marine Officer is serving as High 
Commissioner, and Personal Representa- 
tive of the President of the United 
States in Haiti. 

As an example of the use of Marines 
on land in the United States we find that 
during the Civil War Marines were em- 
ployed in the capture of John Brown, 
also that in 1921-1922, Marines were em- 
ployed in guarding the mails as they are 
so employed at the present time. 
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Another peculiarity of a Marine’s duty 
is service with a “Floating Battalion.” 
These battalions or regiments are com- 
plete expeditionary units and, when in 
the opinion of the President, conditions 
in our “Little Sister Republics” become 
too unsettled, or a revolution is eminent, 
a battalion is embarked on board a Naval 
Transport and rushed to the scene of 
trouble. A landing is not necessarily 
made and often the differences between 
the “Politicas” are quickly settled once 
it becomes known to them that the Ma- 
rines are ready to land. On occasions 
these battalions have remained on board 
ship and in the vicinity of the disturbed 
country for several months, during 
which time they are under command of 
the senior Naval Officer on the station 
and may be landed or withdrawn upon 
his order. 


OFFICERS RECENTLY COMMIS- 
SIONED IN FLEET MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE 
Second Lieutenant Terrell B. King, 109 
Carpenter Avenue, Creswood, N. Y.; 2nd 
Lieut. John B. Philbin, Hotel Congress, 
Pueblo, Colo.; 2nd Lieut. Eugene Brad- 
ford, Box 466, Route B, Fresno, Cali- 

fornia. 

Captain Bernard W. Bierman, Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, Mississippi; 
Captain John Paul Manton, 2405 Law- 
rence Avenue, Toledo, Ohio; Captain 
William A. Morrison, Apt. E-6, Earle 
Court, Norfolk, Va.; Captain M. Hubert 
O’Brien, 1012 Seminole Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; Captain Stanley E. Wilson, 1321 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna.; 
Captain Donald T. Winder, 129 S. Seo- 
ville Ave., Oak Park, IIl.; 1st Lieut. Roy 
H. Burton, P. O. Box 747, El Reno, Okla- 
homa; Ist Lieut. James B. Griffin, 14 
Union Street, Salem, Va.; 1st Lieut. 
Howard A. Rogers, 119 Pleasant Street, 
Oak Park, Ill; 2nd Lieut. John W. 
Adams, Mantorville, Minn.; 2nd Lieut. 
George E. Brumbaugh, 1631 N. Van Ness 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif.; 2nd Lieut. Francis 
O. Clarkson, 517 Law Building, Charlotte, 
N. C.; 1st Lieut. Edmond E. Fout, 1201 
Cowper Street, Palo Alto, Calif.; 2nd 
Lieut. Valentine Gephart, 114 Railroad 
Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash.; 2nd Lieut. 
Harry Gusack, 3220 17th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 2nd Lieut. Thomas T. Hol- 
loway, Jr., 4226 Bowser Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas; 2nd Lieut. William J. Hutton, 
7212 Spruce Street, Upper Darby, Dela- 
ware Co., Penna.; 2nd Lieut. Kendrick 
Johnson, 837 South Normandie Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 2nd Lieut. James A. 
Lindsay, 4007 Camp Street, New Or- 
leans, La.; 2nd Lieut. Alvin E. Neal, 1042 
Alois Avenue, Birmingham, Ala.; 2nd 
Lieut. Samuel O. Otrich, 4010 Canon 
Street, Oakland, Calif.; 2nd Lieut. John 
H. Pigg, 132 Park Avenue, Lexington, 
Ky.; 2nd Lieut. Albert F. Sisson, 529 
18th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
2nd Lieut. Richard A. Taussig, 300 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Penna.; 2nd 
Lieut. C. Egerton Warburton, 2208 Rit- 
tenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Penna.; 
2nd Lieut. Alfred A. Watters, 1915 State 
Street, New Orleans, La.; 2nd Lieut. O. 
P. Wollcott, 721 South Beckley Street, 
Dallas, Texas; Marine Gunner Thomas 
G. Currigan, 2828 Race Street, Denver, 
Colo.; Pay Clerk John Szentpetery, 1458 
Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. 
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Gallipoli—A Story Of The Anzac 


“Here they come, boys. Give ‘em 
Hell!” Such was the order given by a 
major commanding a thin khaki line of 
Australians on Walker’s Ridge, April 
25, 1915. We had fought against fearful 
odds all day under a hot sun, without 
food and with but little water; suffering 
terrible casualties. (One battalion lost 
422 men out of 900.) 


After the landing from the boats on 
the beach that morning, machine guns 
and rifle fire, along with heavy salvos 
from 77 millimeter and 9.2 guns, had cut 
our small force into pieces. As we fell 
back in disorder, in hopeless confusion, 
on a ridge overlooking the Bay, the 
enemy attacked in overwhelming num- 
bers. I have but little recollection of the 
four days unceasing battle; of the heavy 
attacks at dawn; of the wild moments 
when the front line was a blaze of spout- 
ing fire; of the cries of the wounded and 
of the Turkish bugle calls; of the 
prayers, curses and blasphemies. I lived 
in a turmoil of conflicting emotions. 
Sometimes, siezed with the sublime 
ecstasy of fighting madness, I would 
throw myself along with my comrades, 
upon the hordes of the Turks, who sought 
to drive us into the Sea; while other 
times I would sink to the depths of de- 
spair at our hopeless position. 

The feeling which desperate men get 
when they know their lives are at stake, 
on top of the misery, exhaustion, and 
dreadful anxiety of not knowing how the 
battle was progressing, made all of us 
dig—deeply—quickly; not with pick and 
shovel, but with an entrenching tool, 
hopelessly inadequate for the purpose. 
At the end of the first day when the fact 
that we had won the landing was plain, 
we had to hold what we won. Unrested, 
improperly fed, often without a drop of 
water, wet through with rain and sweat 
and blood, many of us slightly wounded, 
we dug trenches, carried food, water, am- 
munition, moved heavy guns into posi- 
tion without appliances, by the strength 
of our arms alone. 

On Tuesday morning when the grey 
chill of dawn crept over the Peninsula, 
changing the inky blackness of night 
into a bewildering phantasy of leaping 
shadows; the silence preceding the com- 
ing of day was broken abruptly by those 
fanciful figures springing, seemingly, 
out of the earth, urging each other on 
with hoarse shouts of “La illaha ile 
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Allah.” Their warcries welled upwards 
from the very mouth of Hell, reaching 
a torrent of fierce, exultant shouts to 
Heaven. 

“Let ‘em come on, boys; then—into 
’em.” The command was coolly enough 
given, but not so cooly obeyed. My fear 
was that I would not live to shoot, but 
one of my comrades, carried away with 
excitement, seized with that irresistible 
impulse which marked the Berserker of 
bygone days, stood up with eyes of fire 
and charged toward the enemy, engaging 
them single-handed—then to sink for- 
ever beneath the fires of Islam. 

“Steady, men, steady,” was the ring- 
ing command as a surge of feeling 
swept through our ranks at the sight. 
“Let ‘em come on. Let ’em come on.” 
If any command was given to fire, I 
never heard it—yet the crashing volleys 
of rifle fire were simultaneous, while the 
“18-pounders” in the front line poured 
“zero” shrapnel into the oncoming mass. 

Fear—I never knew it, nor cared for 
life, my whole being was uplifted; I felt 
superhuman, mad with the insatiable 
lust to kill; and the fierce joy of that 
moment is forever buried deep in my 
heart. 

We killed them in hundreds before they 
abandoned the attack, leaving their 
wounded behind. 

Oh, those awful heartrending cries and 
supplications of the wounded, echoing 
throughout the day and night, gradually 
dying off—fading away as Death claimed 
each soldierly soul. It meant death to 
help them, so we left them in their place 
to die and rot, and soon nothing would 
be left but a few rags and remnants 
flapping on their bones in the wind. 

Honor to them all—they were brave 
men and valiant fighters, but they sowed 
a heavy crop of snipers in our midst be- 
fore they retired. 

“Phut!” A bullet imbedded itself in 
the parapet near my head. A sniper was 
having a pot at me. I turned to my Ser- 
geant; he looked at me with a grin that 
gradually changed to a frozen smile and 
a bloody froth before he sank to the 
ground with a bullet in his heart. 

Before evening came, I had lost eight 
men from snipers, and as we cannot in- 
terrogate the dead, our search behind 
the line was fruitless. 

My old friend, Lieutenant C , of 


the 15th Battalion, lost his brother, a 


private in the same regiment, from a 
sniper; the bullet passing through his 
forehead behind the eyes. Lieutenant 
Cc was heartbroken. We did’ not 
mind being shot at from the front, that 
was what we were there for, but a 
sniper in our midst was dangerous for 
all—especially for officers and N. C. O.’s. 

Late that afternoon I escaped death 
by a miracle—the bullet passed through 
my hat with a zipp! That started us 
into taking cpver, but I rejoiced. At 
last, I had noticed the direction whence 
came the bullet. 

When darkness came, I disappeared 
among the bushes and the shrubs in our 
rear, armed with my “45.” Gradually 
crawling and wriggling through the 
grass, I painfully made about one hun- 
dred yards directly behind the 15th Bat- 
talion front and waited for the sniper to 
snipe. 

I have not much patience at the best 
of times, and that wait was the longest 
of my life. 

I lay on my belly, my head stretched 
out to scan every movement around me; 
to watch for the quick spurt of fire frem 
the sniper’s rifle. I soon became cramped 
and so moved over onto my side, rested 
on my side and looked up at the stars. 

Their’s was’ no cold glitter of the 
Northern galaxies; they appeared to be 
golden, warm, glowing orbs, setting the 
whole firmament in a blaze of radiant 
sparkles, while the few trees left from 
the bombardment, traced their ragged, 
broken finals against the deep, dark 
blue of night. I thought of the contrasts 
in life and quoted from old Omar: “The 
bowl of night,” when a deafening ex- 
plosion right against my ear, awoke me 
to the peril of my dangerous mission. 

I turned and leaped on the rising 
figure whose shot had so nearly blown 
my brains out, and in my fight for life 
I soon disarmed my weaker opponent. 

Pressing my “45” into his middle, I[ 
ran my other hand over his body for 
concealed weapons, to feel; instead of 
the sinuous, military form of a hardened 
Turkish soldier, that of the soft curves 
and swelling breasts of a young girl. 

I handed her over to Lieutenant C——, 
I was eager to get rid of my captive. 

Lieutenant C , carrying his service 
revolver at full cock, deliberately shot 
her through the heart—you see, she had 
killed his brother—from behind. 
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Dear Fellows: Merry Christmas! A 
whole year has gone round since the Brig 
evolved out of that disordered chaos that 
some folks compliment us by calling our 
brain, and we hope that you have found 
pleasure in reading our nonsense, and 
have even gotten a couple of hearty laughs 
out of it. This is the season for laugh- 
ter, light hearts, and as the Yuletide 
shopping goes on apace—lighter pocket- 
books. Soon stockings will be hung, and 
those of us that haven’t grown up yet 
will be either playing Santa Claus, or ex- 
pecting him. For our part we had much 
rather play Santa Claus. There is some- 
thing in giving that the money value of 
all the gifts in the world cannot buy. 
There is a pleasure in seeing the face 
of one we love light up, as_ they 
untie an unexpected package and find 
the little treasure we have concealed 
within. It may be only a fountain pen, 
a linen handkerchief, or a safety razor, 
but if it is a gift of love it has a darn 
sight more wrapped up in it than we of- 
ten suppose. There is the thought of 
our loved one, the time spent in making 
a selection of something they will like 
and which we can afford, then there are 
the little economies we are going to have 
to practice on ourselves in order to get 
what we have selected, the time we spend 
in wrapping it, and bigger than anything 
else, whether it is a diamond tiara or a 
pair of old fashioned galluses, the love 
that set the whole thing in motion. That 
is why Christmas is always merry, for 
either rich or poor, there is such a tre- 
mendous force of love behind it all. So, 
to you boys who are wearing the An- 
chor, Globe and Wings aboard our ships, 
or in the tropics (this means you, too, 
Newman) or who are at Quantico, or at 
Parris Island, or at Washington, or rid- 
ing up and down the land guarding our 
mail trains, whether you are just over 
the river from us here in New Orleans, 
or in any of the strange and far-flung 
places where your duty calls you, we 
say in the words of Tiny Tim “God Bless 
Us Everyone,” and the most sincere 
good wishes for a Merry Christmas. 


Speaking of Santa Claus, if we still 
had the faith we used to have when we 
started numerous missives to the Dear 
Old Saint via the iron kettles the Sal- 
vation Army generally materialize along 
with him, we would hie us down to a 
near street corner, where some cotton 
robed St. Nick stands disconsately 
ringing a bell, and drop a note in his 
kettle that would read something like 
this: “Dear Santa Claus: If, in the 
course of your flight southward you 
chance to pass over Parris Island, please 
bring us from there one U. S. Marine 
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Corps Corporal as per photo attached, 
who answers to the name of R. E. Rob- 
erts. Unless you do this we won’t have 
much of a Christmas, and furthermore 
we won’t believe in Santa Claus.” 


The meanest man in the world has 
been found. He is the guy who goes out 
on Christmas Eve and fires his gun off, 
and then comes in and tells the kiddies 
Santa Claus has committed suicide, so 
he won't have to buy them any toys. 


New Orleans now has a real landing 
field, so that any of you Leathernecks 
who are flying over our way can drop in 
on us without disrupting the best part of 
your flying mechanism. The opening of 
it was made quite an occasion. A bunch 
of the fellows flew over from Pensacola. 
However, First Lieutenant L. N. Medaris 
was the sole representative of the Ma- 
rine Corps that we were able to locate 
on the Jot. What, however, the Corps 
lacked in quantity of representation it 
certainly made up in the quality for 
Lieut. Medaris possesses in addition to a 
distinguished military appearance all the 
old world courtlines that combines so 
gracefully with a uniform. Major John 
M. Reynolds was in command of the field 
for the day, the planes running through 
four types, D H’s, V E 9’s, N Y’s and 
U Ol’s. There was also a sinister look- 
ing pursuit plane, and many fellows 
from Ft. Crockett, Brooks, Maxwell and 
Kelly Fields. Lieut. “Doc” Hornsby de- 
serves special mention as he was ex- 
tremely kind in showing us the army 
planes, as was also Lieuts. Knap, McCoy 
and Old, all of Kelly Field. Lieut. Mc- 
Iver, of Ft. Crockett, was interviewed 
between bites of an enormous ham sand- 
wich and expressed himself very kindly 
toward The Leatherneck. We were also 
kindly treated by the Navy, and were 
told all the fellows at “Pensy” were 
Brig fans, which was complimentary 
anyhow. Commander Warren Child, of 
the Pensacola Naval Station, as well as 
Naval Capt. F. B. Upham, attended and 
we are really inclined to believe that we 
were not the only ones enjoying the day. 
There was plenty of thrills by way of 
stunt flying, and most New Orleanians 
went around with their heads to one side 
from a stiff neck for a week afterward. 
Mechanic Tescher of the “Pensy” Naval 
Station, gave us a lot of good flying 
dope, which we shall remember for fu- 
ture aviation yarns, and many of the 
other fellows whose names we were un- 
able to get contributed some yarns and 
jokes for us to rehash and serve up for 
the Brig. If there had only been an oc- 
casional glimpse of “full blues” amongst 
the Naval and Army uniforms we would 
have found the day perfect. As for the 
field itself, we are no judge. It is rather 
far from the city and has facilities for 
both land and hydroplanes, and we 
understand that at the time of the open- 
ing it was in fair condition. However, 
we suggest that some of the Marine 
Corps flyers try it out themselves and 
we will see that they get the proper 
sort of a “write up” in the local news 
when they land. 


Now that New Year’s is at hand, we 
shall make our annual resolution. This 
is done by mixing a number of them up 
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in a hat, and endeavoring to adhere to 
the one drawn out. This is much better 
than making up a long list, and is really 
a good idea if you put in plenty of jokers 
such as— 

I will not skate in August. 

I won’t call the Prince of Wales 
“Eddie.” 

I won’t write any mash notes to Mr. 
Coolidge. 

If you have enough of these you will 
find it really a very simple problem and 
you can always truthfully say you have 
never broken your resolution during the 
entire year. 


“Gentlemen may prefer Blondes,” says 
the Blonde Stenog, but if they do the 
supply is more than equal to the de- 
mand if I am to judge by the number 
of pale-haired sisters who are camping 
on the trail of my shiek.” 


Said one Leatherneck to another; 
“Don’t ever take out Mabel White. She 
is just one of those ‘wouldn’t you’ girls.” 

“Wooden Shoe,” said the other, “How 
do you mean, wooden shoe”? 

“Oh, just everything she sees she says, 
“Wouldn’t you buy me that, and wouldn’t 
you by me this, ’til you’re busted.” 


Everyone will be sorry to learn that 
Sgt. Beiers’ (local Marine Recruiter) lit- 
tle daughter was struck by an automo- 
bile. She was not seriously hurt we 
understand, and hope that she is quite 
well by now. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 

Do you know that the ladies are now 
wearing galluses hitched to their skirt 
belts and going over their shoulders. 
Maybe Dad has an old pair he'll send 
you to burnish up for the gir! friend. 

In these days of short hair, a pair of 
militaty brushes might suit her better 
and be a lot cheaper than the usual 
$25.00 and up boudoir set. Old uniforms 
needn’t be junked, but can be cut into 
strips and sewn into circular rag rugs, 
one of which would please mother we 
are sure. BUT, if you want to send a 
present that the whole family will ap- 
preciate and enjoy, just send them a 
year’s subscription to The Leatherneck, 
and they won’t even worry if you don’t 
write often. 


Sgt. Hart was noted running across 
Lafayette Square Navy Day, his hand 
pressed to his manly bosom just above 
his heart. No! Fellows, he was not chas- 
ing some fair charmer in order to declare 
his love, but was holding his many med- 
als and expert rifle badges so that they 
would not make an unseemly jangling as 
he ran. 


We are down to the bottom of the 
last sheet of paper we have in the Attic, 
and accordingly we are going to have to 
bring the Column up short with a few 
witty remarks unsaid. However, they 


should keep well this cool weather, and 
we hope that a few more will crop up 
in addition for January. So, with again 
sincere good wishes for the Yuletide, for 
you and yours—ADOIS. 
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WHAT? NO CLEAVER! 


By Sergeant T. C. Baisden 

Before Bill O’Grady and I left on our 
overland trip by sleigh from Soroka to 
Archangel, Russia, we received from a 
number of would-be sympathizers the in- 
formation that we had a long, arduous, 
and uncomfortable journey ahead of us. 
As most of this information came from 
persons who had not made the trip, and 
therefore knew nothing whatever about 
it, we did not bother about it very much 
although common sense told us that it 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, 
be termed a pleasure jaunt. With our 
knowledge of the condition of the coun- 
try (and by this time we knew quite a 
bit) we felt reasonably certain that food 
would be mighty scarce and hard to get 
along the route, so we stocked up on all 
the food we could beg, borrow, and ac- 
quire before leaving. We were exceed- 
ingly fortunate in that the British of- 
ficer, Major Franklin, in charge of trans- 
portation at Soroka, was an American 
serving in the British Army, and that he 
went out of his way to assist us. It was 
through his good offices that we were 
able to get hold of five sleighs, one for 
ourselves and four for the mail. These 
would convey us to the first post-house, a 
kind of relay station, but from there on 
we would have to depend on our own 
persuasive powers to obtain the neces- 
sary conveyances. 


When we left Soroka we had a won- 
derful assortment of biscuits, canned 
beef, canned fruit, canned milk, Mc- 
Conachie rations, some flour, bacon, cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, and last but not least a 
jug of “issue rum.” We figured that this 
would last us until we reached Onega, 
midway between Soroka and Archangel, 
where a large body of allied troops were 
stationed. There we would replenish our 
stock, or at least we would make a great 
effort to do so. 


Three Royal Air Force officers (an 
Australian, a New Zealander, and a 
Canadian) were also bound overland for 
Archangel and the senior of the three, a 
major, had been placed in temporary 
command of a detachment of British 
“Tommies” enroute to Onega. We at- 
tached ourselves to this convoy. The 
RAF officers, who were a mighty fine 
bunch, told us that they were looking 
for trouble along the route as the “Tom- 
mies” were a discontented lot and were 
not very enthusiastic about the journey. 
Everything went along smoothly, how- 
ever, for the first two days. 

The old jug-a-rum came in mighty 
handy along the trail, as when one of 
the old village commisars kicked about 
supplying us with relief sleighs (and 
this occurred at every place we stopped) 
we just gave him a shot or two of rum, 
which invariably put him in the mood 
of not only giving us what sleighs we 
wanted, but also of offering the village 


, and all it contained. As each village 


consisted of a large church surrounded 
by a group of very dilapidated huts 
which” housed a very whiskery bunch of 
human vermin collectors, and as we had 
ourselves collected more vermin than 
were comfortable, we always refused the 
Village but gladly accepted the sleighs. 
At each village we stopped, we uusally 
went to the same house as the RAF of- 
ficers, and as we had the mail to take 
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care of, did not know how the enlisted 
men fared. The senior RAF officer used 
to offer up a sigh of relief when the men 
were settled, but he told us that they 
were growling and grumbling to beat 
the band. We used to travel until about 
midnight, stop at a village until about 
3 or 4 a. m., and then start out again. 
On the second night out we got to a vil- 
lage at about midnight and heard the 
Major tell the men that we were to leave 
at 4:00 a. m. the next morning. Bright 
and early we left the house with the ex- 
pectation of seeing the sleighs all lined 
up, with the men in them already to 
start. The sleighs were there alright 
but the only men in sight were three 
“Tommies,” who, on seeing the major, 
approached and, with a click of the heels 
and a snappy salute, told the major that 
unless something was done to see that 
the men got proper food, they were not 
going any further. 

“T see,” said the major. “Well! that’s 
mighty bad. But would you mind telling 
me what you men have been subsisting 
yourselves on, so far?” 

“Noffing but ’ard biskits and McCon- 
achie rations, and ’ats abart all gorn,” 
answered one of the men. 

“Deuced funny,” says the major. “I 
was told that you men had sufficient ra- 
tions to last until we reached Onega. 
Let’s go look in those ration sleighs.” 

We went over to a bunch of sleighs 
where a sentry had been posted, and the 
major looked the stuff over. There surely 
was a shortage of rations and it looked 
like the men hed a legitimate growl. 
Noting a sleigh off by itself a bit, the 
major walked over to it and, pulling 
back a covering, let out a terrific war- 
whoop. 

“My God, man! What in h—— 
2?” he yelled. 

‘Oh,” said the chap, “‘ 
of bent” p ats only a lot 

“But what’s it for?” asked the major. 

; I dunno,” the chap replied, “but I 
s'pose they fort we would eat it. But 
ows a bloke going to eat raw beef?” 

‘Good heavens, man! haven’t you all 
got mess cans, and are there not fires at 
every place we stop?” asked the major. 
“ Oh yus,” answered the “Tommie,” 

but we ain’t got any butcher.” 

I thought the major would have a fit, 
but he calmed down sufficiently to say to 
the men: 

“Listen, you chaps. I was told that I 
was to take charge of forty-two men 
until we reached Onega. I really think 
that some mistake has been made as it 
seems I left the men behind and brought 
along a bunch of mules. Because of this 
I feel that I am relieved of all responsi- 
bility and so far as I am concerned you 
can all stay here, but I am going on. 
You will so inform the others.” 

After we had walked away from the 
—— the major turned to Bill and I and 
said: 

“Yanks, can you imagine forty men 
nursing along a sleigh full of beef for 
two days and nights, each man having 
in his possession the facilities for cook- 
ing the beef, and then growl and say that 
they haven’t got anything to eat? Great 
Scott! no wonder the war lasted so long. 
Are your men anything like that?” 

Bill spent the next hour telling him all 
about the U. S. Marines, and it was 
GOOD. 
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| DRESS CAP | 


Dress Cap on Christmas Day is “full 
greens with mistletoe.” “Blues” are 
not the thing worn in the happiest of 
society. Red noses are not advised, but 
pink cheeks (natural) are usually tol- 


erated. 


A young lady inviting some local Ma- 
rines to her home for a party on the eve 
of the Great Day, promised them that 
she would have a Christmas Tree “all 
lit up.” The dumbest of the Marines 
betrayed himself with “How can a tree 
get that way?” 


Since I have been buying my Christ- 
mas cards I have been praying that some 
of the people who send me one won’t 
write their name so that it spoils the 


card. 


If Mabel should send me a crimson 
tie, if Helen should send me a scarf, if 
Mother should send me some purple 
socks, why I’d be a civilian by “harf!” 
The last word was “Made in England.” 


To be Dress Cap when one selec& 
one’s presents sure means that the jaw- 
bone jewelry incorporation will have sev- 
eral new accounts. There was a Marine 
in Newport who, overcome with senti- 
mental remembrances of a sweet young 
thing he knew at Charleston, W. Va., 
bought a lovely locket for that particular 
dear one. He signed a contract obligat- 
ing him to pay three dollars a month for 
ten months. That Christmas he received 
a pair of silk striped pajamas in ex- 
change from the Charleston belle. Soon 
correspondence ceased—because the per- 
sonal touch was lacking presumably. In 
March, the Newport Marine, while in- 
dulging in a game of chance, found he 
was shooting against a watch, chain and 
locket, and the locket was the one on 
which he had seven more payments to 


make! The Marine Corps is a small 
place after all. Moral: Know your 
onions. 


—Leatherneck, Jr. 
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Editorial 


HE LEATHERNECK will not urge you to “do your Christ- 
mas shopping early” but The Leatherneck hopes that all 
of its readers and subscribers are enjoying a pleasant 

Christmas and that the new year of 1927 will have many joys 
in store for you. 


A few years ago we made a New Year resolution that 
henceforth we should not make any more resolutions. This 
one must go the way of all its predecessors. We hereby resolve 
to make every effort to give our readers the best Leatherneck 
that they have ever had. We are going to try to make the 
year of 1927 a banner year in our effort to fill the whole 
seventy pages of The Leatherneck with articles that will prove 
interesting to our readers. 


During the last year we have featured stories by E. N. 
McClellan. James Warner Bellah, Don Hyde, “Doc” Clifford, 
Sergeant Major Clarence B. Procttor, Lou Wylie, “Ig,” Donald 
Edward Keyhoe, John Culnan, Arthur Cowan Hinton, Lieu- 
tenant Arthur J. Burks, and many others. We have had 
drawings and cartoons by Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., 
Lieutenant E. A. Fellowes, “Ig,” Ed Whitham, “Burton” and 
several others. The Leatherneck certainly appreciates the 
cooperation given us by these writers and all of our dther con- 
tributors who have helped us so loyally during the past year. 
We feel especially indebted to our representatives in the 
various posts who have sent us news of events transpiring on 
their stations. Finally, The Leatherneck wishes to thank the 
entire personnel of the Marine Corps and its friends outside 
of the Corps for their support during the past year. Without 
such wholehearted support The Leatherneck could not have 
reached its present status. 


The Leatherneck is now better fitted than ever to handle its 
circulation and is trying hard to keep up with the movements 
of its subscribers. We urge again that our subscribers notify 
us promptly of any change of address. Send us a card as you 
leave your station and we promise to have the next Leather- 
neck delivered at your new post. The coming issues of The 
Leatherneck will be brim full of articles teeming with interest. 
We do not want our subscribers to miss a single number. 


Well, the President’s Cup again sets proudly in the Marine 
Corps trophy room. The Army took a neat licking at the 
hands of the Marine gridiron fighters. So, for another year 
the Army mule must go back to his stable while Jiggs struts 
the blue ribbon. The Marine Corps is very proud of its team 
and wishes to congratulate it on its splendid work this season. 
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And that Marine cheering section at The President’s Cup 
game! These rah-rah boys from Quantico augmented by a 
delegation of Marines from Washington and nearby stations 
certainly did themselves proud. Their cheering was a great 
inspiration to the team and one of the distinctive features of 
the occasion. 


Just before the game a Marine aviator sailed above the 
packed stands and from his plane there dropped Sergeant 
Major Jiggs safely attached to a parachute. He landed in 
a tree somewhere near the field. During the intermission 
between halves some Marines with a touch of humor in their 
veins attempted to send the Army mule up in the air by means 
of multitudinous balloons attached to his body. This attempt 
was promptly squelched by an army of kids who had invaded 
the field. However, this did not keep the Army team from 
going up and they didn’t have balloons to go up with. 


We hear that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals sent a vigorous protest to Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur against the inhuman act of dropping such a well-loved 
dog as Jiggs from an airplane. We understand that Jiggs 
readily consented to make the jump and did the act with the 
full knowledge of the danger that he would incur. Yet, The 
Leatherneck must agree that such action constitutes cruelty 
to animals. However, there is a “nigger in the woodpile,” 
because we saw Sergeant Major Jiggs appear on the field 
before he had had time to land from the parachute jump. 


That New Leaf For 1927 


The time of year now approaches when all of us must turn 
over another page in the book of life. There is no choice in 
the matter; Father Time has settled that for each of us. In 
looking back over our experiences and deeds of 1926, many of 
us see that we have made mistakes—we have done things 
that we ought not to have done, we have omitted to do several 
things that we should have done, and if we had it all to do 
over again, we would undoubtedly alter our courses of action 
in many of the things we have done. But now it is too late. 
What has transpired during the past year is now beyond our 
reach. Tempus fugit. 


There are several thousand men in the Marine Corps who 
are not enrolled for a course in the Marine Corps Institute. 
These courses are given free to all Marines, and foolish, 
indeed, is the man who fails to use a part of his spare time 
in improving his mind. Many of these men who are not 
enrolled are victims of that insidious plague—procrastination. 
They intended to enroll for a course during the past year, 
but kept putting it off until finally the whole year has passed 
and they are not yet enrolled. If you are one of this group, 
turn to page fifty-two of this issue and fill out the enrollment 
blank today. Tomorrow never comes; and before you realize 
your fault, another page will be filled and ready to be turned. 


Where Are The Mail Bandits Now ? 


Since Marines have been detailed as mail guards, it seems 
that all those gentlemen who have been making an easy living 
by robbing mail trains and mail trucks have abandoned their 
profession and have suddenly, if only temporarily, disappeared 
from the scenes of their endeavor. 


In each large railroad center, where great sums of currency 
or bonds are being transported, the public is gazing with 
admiration upon Marines going to and from their duty aboard 
the mail cars. On this month’s cover one of our artists has 
depicted a typical scene at any railroad station. Were we 
a follower of the art of banditry, the sight of two heavily- 
armed Marines such as are shown on the cover would cer- 
tainly deter us from carrying on our business, just as it has 
prevented others from committing robberies. 


We do not envy those Marines who have been detailed for 
this duty. Theirs is a difficult task, which tries out the 
mettle of all engaged. When the duty is over, however, theirs 
will be the satisfaction of having served their country faith- 
fully in a time of need. What more could a Marine wish for? 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


One of the Boston newspapers in com- 
menting on the arrival of the Sixteenth 
Company of Marines, under Captain 
Sage, for mail guard duty says: 


Devil Dogs Well Heeled, Arrive to Guard 
U. S. Mails 

One hundred and five of the roughest, 
toughest, handsomest and most hard- 
boiled Leathernecks ever stationed at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., arrived 
in Boston today aboard the Federal Ex- 
press. The marines are here to guard 
the mails against desperadoes who might 
be tempted to follow the example of 
thieves in other sections of the country 
and try to rob mail trains. 

The members of the detachment who 
arrived here -today are picked men, each 
and every one of them is an expert with 
the rifle and revolver, and they openly 
boast that they could kill any three mail 
bandits in the country before a single 
shot could be fired by the thieves. These 
soldiers of the sea are the veterans of 
many hard fought battles in France and 
in various other sections of the world, 
and the prospect of a fight with mail 
robbers arouses their enthusiasm. 

Immediately after their arrival the 
men marched to the Federal building in 
Postoffice Square where quarters had 
been assigned to them. 

~ * * 

Who of the old 6th Regiment does not 
remember Nick Orack? Nick was Col- 
onel Catlin’s orderly and one of the most 
dependable. When the Colonel was 
wounded Nick was one of the first to 
be on the scene and was one of the group 
of fellows to assist in carrying the Col- 
onel over the shot-endangered wheat 
fields to a place of safety. I met Nick 
in Cleveland at the Marine Corps League 
Convention. He is in business in that 
city and sends greetings to his old com- 
rades. 

Captain Shurtcliffe, than whom I am 
told there is no better, square-shooting, 
fair-decision-giving umpire in the base- 
ball world, has just passed his thirty- 
one years of service. Lieutenant Byrd 
of Parris Island’s famous Cook and 
Baker School, and also general mess 
officer of the Island, has also that amount 
of service to his credit, while the irre- 
pressible Captain Ben Fogg of the same 
Island runs a close third. 

* 


Quite a host of greetings were heard 
and stories exchanged during the Con- 
vention. I wish I could remember and 
might transmit the whole of them. See- 
ing, however, that someone else is writ- 
Ing up an account of the proceedings, I 
will leave them to it and just mention a 
few of the items. In the Perry Memorial 
Detachment, of course, that hard-boiled 
“top kick,” Sylvester Jones, was every 
bit as formerly with energy and other 
characteristics sufficient for a whole com- 
pany. Jones is some go-getter and with 
his men put over the best Convention 
gathering the League has yet convened. 
From the word “go” the members of the 
Memorial group simply made things 
hum. Jagow and Ray Oliver were there. 
Mercurio of the fiery 16th was on the 


A THOUGHT FOR 1927 


Too hard, too hard be not, 
With faults, nay, even sin; 
Thou can’st not tell quite what 

Temptations may have been; 
Thou can’st not tell, oh friend, 

How hard the fallen one 
Hath struggled not to bend, 

The danger tried to shun. 


Condemn not nor despise, 
Though great, indeed, the wrong; 
Think, tempted thou likewise, 
Wouldst thou have been as 
strong? 
Thy gold, if tested so, 
Would it have proved as pure? 
To passions onward flow 
Thy banks been more secure? 


Hold not thyself aloof, 
Though he hath fallen low; 
Withhold the sharp reproof, 
Retard the cruel blow, 
Far from the weary heart 
Bid sorrow and dismay; 
The blinding tears that start, 
Lo, gently try to stay. 


With loving, tender mien, 
Just guide him up the hill, 
Upon thee let him lean— 
He is thy brother still. 
Thy strength shall greater be, 
Thy light grow never dim 
For God shall deal with thee, 
As thou hast dealt with him. 


job. Barney Stout was in evidence all 
the time, and Kaser with Bill Brazee, the 
paymaster, were in constant attendance. 
Cleveland did fine and treated us to its 
best. 

The bunch from Canton, Ohio, were 
also to the fore with a good group of 
whom George Haley of the police force 
was one. He told me that Joe Pence 
was a detective on the home force while 
Earl Hexemer is the city’s safety di- 
rector. J. C. Murphy was there from 
Toledo where he represents the Ann Ar- 
bor R. R. Co., as Traveling Freight 
Agent. 

* * 

Worcester, Mass., sent one of its best 
representatives who was selected as the 
Vice Commandant for the New England 
Section for 1927. 

* * 

The men from Erie, Pa., certainly did 
not fail as a deputation for they simply 
carried everything before them in their 
appeal for the 1927 convention. The Erie 
group with such men as Major Sterrett, 
their sheriff, and a whole crowd of real 
leaders in the community could scarcely 
fail in securing all they came for. 

* 

New York’s detail with lawyers, poli- 
ticians, nmewspapermen, and others, 
worthily represented the caliber and 
character of the men for whom they were 
the representatives. Milton Solomon, as 
president of the convention, in the place 
of the Major General Commandant who 
was unavoidably absent, proved to be 
one of the best officers in that capacity 
whom it has been my lot to meet. 
have missed out on such a lot for which 
I hope to be forgiven. My memory and 
allotted space also fail me in giving more 
for this issue of “The Leatherneck.” 


Twenty-seven 


Ten per cent of the fine body of men 
under the command of Lieut. Colonel 
Harry O. Smith are on their second or 
third enlistment, whilst of the non-com- 
missioned officers a good many are real 
old timers. For efficiency and appear- 
ance they can also be relied on to hold 
their own if not to excell a good many 
other detachments. The Paymaster’s 
clerk, Allan A. Zarracina, with the Pay- 
master Sergeant certainly understand 
their business and do it thoroughly. Two 
Quartermaster Sergeants, Fred Mc- 
Ilvenne and Joseph W. Olson, “stand by 
the stuff,” and First Sergeant Charles 
W. Laswell with Sergeant Bernard Betke 
head a group of sergeants of which any 
post would be proud. 

* 

It was a pleasure to meet, while in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Ellis Rosco. Ellis has now com- 
pleted seventeen years of valuable serv- 
ice. Others of the guard have also given 
a good account of themselves in many 
years of faithful devotion to duty. Gun- 
nery Sergeant Charles J. Frederickson 
is now in his twenty-second year, while 
Sergeant Richard F. Coleman is proud of 
about eighteen years. Christy J. Dalei- 
den, an expert on radio, is a sergeant 
with an experience of twelve years. 
These are figures which count up well 
and the men who have them to their 
credit can be counted also for the p 
tions of trust they are called apo 


“T haven’t an interesting thing in i 
world to talk about, seems like that a 
riety of things never happens to me ay 
more.” Thus ran a paragraph in a lett 
recently, and yet it was followed by som 
of the most interesting news a let 
could contain. Every life, no matter 
how drab and dull it may seem, is fail 
of interest, and if only we can arom 
ourselves we shall find that the interest 
increases until every day is really full. 
Let’s try it! Christmas will be here 
ere I write again. For every reader I 
sincerely wish the highest and best, and 
that real happiness of the most bountiful 
character may be the portion of both 
you and yours as we celebrate again this 
season of peace and blessing in remem- 
brance of the truth of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ. May we seek to be 
like Him and find that abundant joy in 
life shall be ours. 


WE GO THIS WAY BUT ONCE 
We go this way but once, O heart of 
mine, 
So why not make the journey well- 
worth while, 
Giving to those who travel on with us 
A helping hand, a word of cheer, a 


smile. 
We go this way but once. Ah, never 

more 
Can we go back along the self-same 


way, 

To get more out of life, undo the wrongs, 

Or speak love’s words we knew but did 
not say. 


We go this way but once. Then let us 
make 
The road we travel blossomy and 
sweet 

With helpful, kindly deeds and tender 
words, 

Smoothing the path for bruised and 

stumbling feet. 
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The Yarns of “Hell’s Bells’’ O’ Neil 


“Hell’s Bells” O’Neil, “is more 

powerful than dynamite. Call 
him what you like, but, always remem- 
ber that he’s got his tongue in his cheek 
and his thumb half-way to his nose— 

“Tubby Slocum was seventeen when 
he joined up. He had a hard time get- 
ting in on account of his lines which 
were more or less on the order of a 
bloated blimp—but a Turkish bath 
steamed his blubber off enough for him 
to pass and in he came. At his training 
‘drome they called him Crashing Tubby 
Slocum. If there was a forced landing 
to be made, he made it on a hangar roof, 
or a greenhouse or in a lake. He always 
cracked his "buses to splinters when he 
cracked ’em at all, and he never even 
got bruised. They almost fired him 
out altogether for mounting up the war 
debt. But he stuck it somehow and 
got through his training days without 
even ripping his pants. 

“Everybody shook his hand and told 
him to save a place in hell for them, be- 
cause the way he had hard luck looked 
like he’d get the first wooden kimono. 
we‘Well, the first thing he done at the 

r was to smack himself plumb into 

chimney one evening in a fog. He was 

t, "way behind our own lines. The 

mney shears off his port wings as 
mapy as cutting cake, and the Camel 
Mepochets like a drunken mule driver into 
Mepearby treetop and lands as softly as 

please. Whereupon Tubby climbs 
» wipes his nose and says ‘Hell!’ 

PAbout three weeks later, I was flying 

Sh him on early morning escort. We'd 
= a couple of Huns and got ourselves 

t at but nothing serious came of it. 
About ten minutes later, Tubby starts 
down. I stand by him but he waves ‘No 
good’ and keeps going down. It 
looks like he’s got a bullet in his 
tank and the gas is gone. We 
were about 20 or 30 miles in, and 
God knows where our bombers 
had got to, and we weren’t wor- 
rying. Down goes Tubby and 
the last I see of him he’s picked 
his field and landed. I felt pretty 
bad about it so I circled around a 
bit. He climbed out of his "bus 
and waved good-bye to me. I 
hated to let him go that way, but 
that’s what they paid him for, so 
I waves him ‘pip pip’ and beat 
it before an ‘archie’ party opened 
up on me. When I got back to 
the ‘drome, there was Tubby on 
the tarmac. You could’ve knocked 
me down with a blackjack. He’d 
stood around waiting to be taken 
prisoner, and when no Jerries came 
out for him, he fiddles a bit with 
his motor, gives the prop a flip 
and she starts again. So he hops 
in and comes home. 

The next thing that happens to 
him is that he comes in to the 
"drome out of gas and cross-wind, 
making pretty nearly a hundred 
anc twenty-five by the time he 
gets close to the floor. He can’t 
sit her down, so he hops some 
tree stumps that used to be a for- 


flying man’s god,” says 


seat, takes a flying 
next shell-hole up to his ears in mud. 


By James Warner Bellah 
Reprinted from AERO DIGEST 


est, goes into the next county, skidding to 
the left and smacks into the far lip of a 
shellhole. The left skid tears his motor 
off sideways, away from him. All four 
longerons break and Tubby, still strapped 
to his seat, takes a flying loop out of the 
wreck and lands in the next shell-hole up 
to his ears in mud. Hurt? Not Tubby. 
“Then there was the time the Huns 
came over on a night Gotha raid to get 
the hospital that was near us. They 
drop more eggs than an orphan asylum 
has on Easter morning. It looks like 
the end of the world to me. We all 
bolted for our funk holes to wait ’till the 
reception was over and most of us slept 
in tin hats. But not Tubby. He was 
drunk and asleep in his hut, and a six- 
teen-pound bomb smashed through the 
roof and covered him with wood splint- 
ers. Hurt? Hell, no! It was a dud. 
“Well, one thing and another, and 
never a scratch on Tubby. If his guns 
jammed in a fight, all the Huns’ guns 
would jam too. If he got a burst of 
twenty in his control wires, one strand 
would hold out until he landed. I re- 
member once—you may recall it—they 
still talk about it when the bottles are 
full. He’d lost his left wheel taking off 
from a ‘drome up near the Ypres-Menin 
Road—smashed it ballywest on a horse 
carcass, or a stump or something. He 
knew it was gone, but he had a job to 
do, so he did it. They got him in the 
motor and his prop froze at about six- 
teen thousand. He dove out of the fight 
and flopped down to let ’em think he was 
done in. Got clean away and tried to 


make the ‘drome, but he’d lost so much 
height he had to land near a battery of 


“All four longerons break and Tubby, still strapped to his 
out of the wreck and lands in the 
Hurt? Not Tubby.” 


heavies. There wasn’t much room and 
there wasn’t anything to wedge his wings 
between, so he side-slipped and tried to 
pancake. The broken wheel caught in 
something and pirouetted him around 
about six times, and he landed smack on 
the ammunition dump. The gunners did 
a getaway in something under nothing 
flat. Half-a-dozen shells were knocked 
about like tenpins. When the gunners 
came back, there was Tubby sitting on 
one of them lighting a cigarette. Nota 
scratch on him—and he’d had four 
Cooper sixteen-pound bombs in his rack 
when he hit! Luck? My God! 

“One night we were roaring back to 
work after a night in Busigny. We were 
red-eyed drunk and couldn’t find the 
road. We'd gotten around to “The Cap- 
tain has the Croix de Guerre, parley- 
voo!’ in bar-room tenor, when the car 
takes a neat Immelman, does a split-air 
turn and plops athwart a crater upside 
down. I clawed the mud and half a dead 
horse outa my mouth, and calls the roll. 
We're all there but Tubby. We poked 
round in the debris that someone who had 
been fighting a war had left, but we can’t 
find him anywhere. Then I gave a yell 
for him and I hear his voice of muffled 
like, say, ‘Lemmelone — umtakinbath.” 
There he was under the car, up to his 
chin in shell-hole syrup. If there’d of 
been an inch less space he’d of been 
drowned. But not Tubby. Safe and 
sound he was, without a scratch. 


“The cards wasn’t right you see,” says 
“Hell’s Bells,” “so the flying man’s god 
let it pass. Then one day he raised his 
thumb to his nose and wiggled his fin- 
gers. The way of it was this. The Armis- 
tice was fought and won, and the squad- 
ron was ordered to Marquis to turn in the 
ships and report to the repatriation camp 
at Shornecliffe. Tubby was listed 
as a student in civil life, and he 
had a cousin in the Air Ministry 
who got him special embarkation 
orders. He was to go direct to 
Southampton and back to God’s 
Country traveling like a general. 
He was to meet his ‘Sweet and 
Only’ at the dock, and marry her 
before his stuff got through Cus- 
toms. He was all het up over it. 
Said he’d give a farewell supper 
in Paris. Took us all down and 
set us up royally. By the time 


the champagne from the cham- 
pagne cooler, he decided to have 
a toast. ‘Beslilolesquarronworld!’ 
he toasts, drinks his drink, sits 
half in and half out of his chair, 
chair tips over—crashes—and 
Tubby yells blue murder. We 
pick him up and I’m a son of a 
gun if his leg wasn’t broken in 
two places just below the knee. 

“He spent three months at a 
Frog hospital in a plaster cast, 
missed his boat home, spent four 
more months at Shornecliffe wail- 
ing for that damned, concrete- 
bottomed tub they called the 
“Canada” and got a wedding in- 
vitation from his girl just before 
he sailed! 


we'd got to the point of drinking . 
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“Life Aint in Holdin’ a Good 


but in Playin'a Poor Hand Well” 
By R.C. Templeton 


HERE IS NO FINER THING IN THE 

WORLD THAN COURAGE. It is the 

warm and beautiful flame which 
lights the fires of ambition in men’s 
souls and burns a forward path through 
every difficulty. 


It is easy to be courageous when the 
odds are in your favor. But the greater 
hero is the man who smiles a brave 
smile when days are darkest and keeps 
on fighting toward the ultimate goal— 
“to the last a warrior unafraid.” 


As Grantland Rice so beautifully ex- 
presses it:— 


“God grant that in the strife and stress 
Which all must face who linger here— 
Upon the Field of Hopelessness 
Or with the laurel swinging near, 
Upon the world’s red firing line 
The battle of the strong and weak— 
The fate of all the Fates be mine— 
I will not show the Yellow Streak. 


“If Fortune play me false or fair— 

If, from the shadowlands I creep 
Up to the heights and linger there, 

Or topple downward to the deep— 
On up the rugged path of fame, 

Where one man falls—another mounts ; 
God grant that I play out the game, 

For there is nothing else that counts.” 


Or, as the old cowboy saying puts 
t:—Life ain’t in holdin’ a good hand, 
but in playin’ a poor hand well.” 


What if you did have to leave school 
when you were but a boy! What if 
you have been working for years at a 
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small salary with little or no chance 
for advancement! Do you think that 
makes any difference te a real fighter? 


What you have done with your time ©¢ 
up to now accounts for what you are 
To-day. 


What you do with your time from 


now on will decide what you will be brought success to so many other men 


‘To-morrow. J 


AKE that To-morrow something  } 

to be proud of. You can do it 
if you really try. Success knows no 
age—no creed—no class. Nothing is 
impossible in this broad land of Oppor- 
tunity. 
Edison—Steinmetz—V incent—W ana- 
maker—Wahl, and countless others, 
are proof of it. 


There is hardly a man in a position 
of wealth, influence and power to-day 
who did not start from a far humbler 
niche than yours. 


But remember this: You cannot win 
success by sitting back and just wishing 
for it. It would hardly be worth while 
if it came as easily as that. 


you tried to make the 


of other men, it can raise yours. 


help you, too. 


you in any way to do this, yet it may 


life. 


~ “ . how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
I he lives of Lincoln—Ford— which I have marked an X: 


Gas Engine Operating 
Civil 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engi 

Metallurgy oO and 


Twenty-nine 


Hand 


journey alone. 


If the I. C. S. can raise the salaries 
If it 


an help other men to advance, it can 


T least find oui how—by marking 
and mailing the coupon that has 

ust like yourself. It doesn’t obligate 
e the means of changing your entire 
Do it—now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 5276-C, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Management Foreign Trade 

usiness Ww Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 


Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish [) French Llustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
‘Chemistry Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 


Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


ining Agriculture and Poultry 


Steam Engineering (1) Radio Mathematics 
It takes work—hard work, some- 4... 
times—but if you are willing to put. street 3-27-23 
your shoulder to the wheel, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
help smooth the path for you and bring  Pormaen 


you to the final goal far quicker than if 


International Corr 


in Canada should send this coupon to the 
hools imited, 
lontreal, Canada 
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Thirty 


The Forty-third Company of the Fifth Regiment of Marines, formerly on duty as the Marine Corps Exhibition Company, 
at Camp Samuel Nicholas in the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition Grounds, Philadelphia, Pa., is now on duty with the Third District, 
Eastern Mail Guard. They still remain a company, although split up into small details and detachments, and their headquarters 


is at the Hotel Bartram, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Captain 
Louis Fagan 
First Lieutenant 
fayard L. Bell 
Second Lieutenant 


Franklin W. R. Brown 


First Sergeant 
Thomas G. 
(iy Sergeants 
John BK. Cook 
Phillip T. Odien 
Sergeants 
Nelson, James H 
Reynolds, Frank D 
Rooney, Francis J 


Spielvogel, Rudolph, Jr 


Trulock, Ray 
Corporals 
Burnett, Henry G 
Dougherty, James J 
Farmer, Lawrence 
Fox, Lemuel F 
Holeman, Joe 
James, William B 


Mattox, John P. Jr 
MeCarthy, James M 
Mysliwiec, Stanley A 
Smith, Alfred 
Walker, Fentress D. 


Privates First Class 
Atwell, Virgil W. 
Carlson, Elmer V 
Christian, Harold 
Collins, Otis E 
Crosson, Estler 
Dralus, John 
Drury, Henry M 
Getchell, Charles <A 
Gunn, Jack 
Jacobsen, Carl J 
Lill, Igniest J 
Pozza, Fred J. 
Reddy, Jack 
Steffen, Harry .J 
Taylor, Jim 


Trumpeters 
Payne, Carl E 
Welch, John L 


’rivates: 
Adams, Hdward M 


Arrowood, Andrew T 


Baker, William 
Barnes, Lawrence M 
Barnes, Obie D 
Bell, Mack H 
Bellish, John 
Bernaski, Edward 
Brevko, John 
Cauley, Joel B 
Cochran, Donald L. 


Conty, Samuel J 
Crecion, John. 
Cullen, Ernest © 
Dalzell, Raymond. 
Decker, Norman. 
DeGruchy, Wilfred J 
Dixon, Thomas 
Driscoll, William R 
Kisenberg, Louis I’ 
Fahy, George F. 
Frazier, Roy 
French, John. 
Gibson, Hobert 
Gilley, George I. 
Gorton, Harry ID 
Hamilton, William J 


Handzlik, Lawrence EF. 


Hensler, Louis, 
Hundley, William J 
Ivy, Robert R. 
Jarlowski, Edward E 
Johnson, Isaac R 
Jones, Noal G. 
Kamin, William EF 
Kisch, Joseph EF 
Laborde, Cilton, 
Larkin, William F 
Larson, Russell 
Lippert, Russell A. 
Marcus, Max, 


McCormick, Lawrence 
McElven, David RK 
McLean, James. 
Merchant, William kk. 
Morton, Ralph A. 
Murphy, Thomas. 
Musal, Rudolph. 
Oblack, Edward. 
Patterson, Raymond 
Penna, Hamlet D. 
Perry, James F. 
Petrich, Joseph J. 
Pugmire, Keith G. 
Robertson, William I 
Roth, Rudolph 
Sampson, Charles H. 
Russell, Michael J, 
Santosuosso, Joseph. 
Snyder, Wilbert W. 
Wommerdorf, Fred L. 
Tanthorey, Harry D. 
Tipton, Ancel C. 
Tobin, Francis M. 
Traylor, Clarence. 
Wainscott, Fred. 
Warren, James E 
Whitehead, Harry A. 
Wigen, Henry B. 
Wronski, William L. 
Yeugelvitz, Peter F. 
Young, Herbert P. 
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Lon Chaney enjoys real Marine Corps “chow” during the production of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Tell It To the Marines.” 
“They have beans that are beans!” says Chaney. 


Detachment from the Marine Mail Guard Unit, Portland, Ore., that participated in the reception to Queen Marie of Roumania 
at the Horse Show, Pacific International Livestock Exposition, on November 3. Lieutenant Evans F. Carlson, commanding. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGATION GUARD 
OF PEKING, CHINA 


Mr. A. C. Ellis, the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, writes as follows: 

“There is probably no finer body of 
men in the service than the American 
Legation Guard of Peking. 

“The U. S. Guard makes the best ap- 
pearance on parade and, as individuals, 
on the streets. Their uniforms—hand- 
some “blues” and khaki—are smarter 
and cleaner than those of any others. 
Twenty-five per cent of the Guard are 
studying some trade or profession with 
local teachers or with the M. C. I. Fully 
a quarter of their number are sending 
half of their monthly pay to savings 
banks in the U. S. A. All the skilled 
work of the Post is done by members of 
the Marine Corps. There are engineers, 
electrical and mechanical workers, 
draughtsmen, carpenters, plumbers, 
laundrymen, cooks, nurses, clerks, and 
photographers. Their Post Magazine is 
edited and published by Marines. One 
of the corporals supplies sporting news 
for the Peking Daily Papers and it is 
good reading. Another Marine is ath- 
letic director in the American school 
while others teach the English language 
to Chinese students. They have an excel- 
lent band, considered to be the best in the 
Far East, while their orchestra is bet- 
ter than anything of the kind in Peking. 

“The mounted detachment is the pride 
of the Post and the envy of the other 
legations. The duty of the Horse Ma- 
rines is to patrol the Capital and to be 
on the watch for trouble and to protect 
Americans when they are in danger. 
They have also a fine bunch of radio 
men. 

“Many of the men are fine atheletes 
and keep physically fit by daily practice 
work in the gym and on the athletic 
field. They hold their own in ice-skating, 
hockey, basketball and swimming. The 
Guard baseball team has won everyone 
of the many games played this last sea- 
son with the Army in Tientsin, visiting 
Japanese teams, and local American 
high school teams. The men appreciate 
the Guard Y. M. C. A. to which they lay 
claim and in which they take the most 
active interest.” 


SMALL FEET BAR ENLISTMENTS 

“You can’t join the Marines if you 

have small feet.” 
_ This, in substance, is an order recently 
issued by Marine Corps headquarters 
here, after the discharge of a recruit 
whose size 3 1-2 shoes could not be sup- 
plied from the shelves of the quarter- 
master. 

Leatherneck footwear runs from “fives 
to twelves,” but most of the sea soldiers 
call for sizes from 6 1-2 to 8 1-2, about 
an equal number of these and intermedi- 
ate sizes incasing the “dogs” of the 
leathernecks. 

Uniforms, too, are made to fit men 
from five feet five to six feet two inches. 
Hats and caps run from 6 1-2 to 7 3-4. 
The rule is to accept only men of normal 
Proportions, but there are occasional ex- 
ceptions. 

A recruit at Parris Island recently 
astonished the quartermaster by order- 
ing a set of hats and caps, size 8 1-4. 
They had to be made to order. The head 
of the normal Marine is, of course, of 
much smaller proportions. 


— 
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LIEUTENANT SANDERSON MAKES 
NEW AIR RECORD 

Lieutenant Lawson H. M. Sanderson, 
U. S. Marine Corps, attached to the Air- 
craft Squadrons, East Coast Expedition- 
ary Force, Quantico, Virginia, broke the 
existing record for cross-country flights 
when on November 11th, 1926, in piloting 
a Curtiss “Hawk,” he made the flight 
from Buffalo, New York, to Washington, 
D. C., in the record-breaking time of two 
hours and twenty minutes. 

The previous record, held by an Army 
birdman, was two hours and forty 
minutes, over the same course 

Lieutenant Sanderson left the Curtiss 
factory in Buffalo, New York, at 2:05 
p. m., on the 11th, and arrived in Wash- 
same date, 


Lieutenant L. H. M. Sanderson 


Lieutenant Sanderson is the same 
“Sandy” who gained fame on the Ma- 
rine Corps Football teams of 1921-22-23 
and 1924. Aside from being one of the 
leading Marine aviators, and although 
no longer active in Marine Corps ath- 
letics, “Sandy” is performing the duties 
as Athletic Officer of the Aircraft Squad- 
rons, ECEF, and at present is getting 
the basketball team of these squadrons 
whipped into shape for the Quantico 
season. 


Today I suppose most educated 
people would agree that so long 
as we live we learn and ought to 
learn—that we ought to develop 
our ideas and enlarge, correct, and 
change them. But even today you 
will find people who have not yet 
acquired this view. You will find 
even teachers and doctors and busi- 
ness men who are persuaded that 
they had learned all that there was 
to learn by twenty-five or thirty. 
It is only quite recently that this 
idea has passed beyond a special 
class and pervaded the world gen- 
erally—the idea of everyone being 
a lifelong student and of the whole 
world becoming, as it were, a uni- 
versity for those who have passed 
the schooling stage.—H. G. Wells. 


Thirty-three 


BANQUET AND PRESENT GIVEN 
THE FIGHT KING BY EX- 
SERVICE MEN 
Members of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps at last have had their chance 
to have the great Gene Tunney all to 
themselves and to tell him just what 
they think of a fighting Marine who is 
Heavyweight Champion of the World. 
At the Hotel Commodore, five hundred 
of his American Legion “Buddies” gave 
Gene a suitcase and roared their ap- 
proval when Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
making the presentation, declared him 
to be “a man of fortitude and a square 

shooter from the word ‘go’.” 

Gene said it was the greatest tribute 
that he had ever received. ,He then gave 
Tex Rickard credit for the large purses 
distributed to boxers today and sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as the Leather- 
necks and Doughboys are so much under- 
paid, Tex should handle the next war. 


General Pershing, in a letter of good 
wishes, told the Legionnaires that Tun- 
ney’s struggle to gain his high place in 
the sport world had been marked by 
perseverance and clean living. 

Howard P. Savage, National Com- 
mander of the Legion, who flew from 
Illinois to New York to attend the ban- 
quet, praised Gene for his fighting 
ability. 


LAKEHURST ATHLETICS 
By G. E. E. F. S. 

The men here are taking a renewed 
interest in all branches of athletics. The 
football team, while not particularly 
successful this season, has lots of ardent 
rooters. Soccer teams are being organ- 
ized in each barracks; and it is contem- 
plated forming an inter-post league. The 
volley ball team from Lower 30 defeated 
the team from Upper 30 the other night, 
led by their gallant leader, “Captain” 
Pieper. The score at the end of the 
game was 21 to 12. A basket ball league 
is being organized at this station, and 
we hope to win another cup to place 
alongside the one our company brought 
back from the American Legion parade 
in Freehold on Armistice Day. Lieu- 
tenant E. H. Salzman is now conducting 
the Athletic tests each month, and, with 
his assistant, Gunnery Sergeant Claud- 
ious Chambers, is striving to put Lake- 
hurst near the top of the heap in ath- 
letic standing. The competitive figure of 
merit for the Guard Company has in- 
creased from 69 per cent in July to 77.44 
per cent in September. We hope to 
keep on climbing. Pvt. Thomas C. God- 
frey turned in a perfect score of 480 for 
the month of November. We wonder 
how many others in the Corps have 
made a perfect score in all events. Pri- 
vate Godfrey’s score is as follows: 100- 
yd. dash, 11 seconds; running broad 
jump, 19 feet; bar vault, 6 feet 4 in.; 
bar chin, 15 times. Moral: Young Ma- 
rine, if you wish to become an athlete 
par excellence—come to Lakehurst. 


WHERE IS? 


Ex-Quartermaster Sergeant H. R. 
Coleman would like to hear from some 
of his friends in the Marine Corps. He 
is taking a treatment for tuberculosis 
at his home in Victoria, Missouri. 
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STATION “AIRS” BROADCASTING 


Cpl. IL. Schneider 

A Merry Christmas and A Happy 
New Year, Folks! 

The spirit of the Yuletide season pre- 
vails throughout the area and one can’t 
help but notice the wonderful feeling it 
gives one who, viewing it from a psy- 
chological point, notices it, be it on the 
smiling countenance of the Marine, be 
it heard or seen in the bunkhouse, be it 
in fact, most anywhere. 

And it makes us happy, too. We en- 
ter the Aviation Grounds coming in from 
the Main Camp, and we almost run over 
the Corporal of the Guard, smiling that 
contented smile, perhaps wondering what 
is in store for him when he gets home 
for Christmas, and you can almost see 
his mouth watering as he is thinking 
of the savory dishes Mother will have 
on the table. 

We walk on, and out of one of the bar- 
racks comes the “whistling monk,” yes, 
Cy Perkins himself. The same old Cy. 
We are almost tempted to call him the 
“chirping monkey,” but we don’t want 
to spoil that spirit, and then again, we 
are not discussing Darwin’s pet theory 
at the present. Perhaps, some other 
time, yes. But now, NO! 

Sauntering along we come across Ross 
Jordan, he of our journalistic contemp- 
oraries. We finally stroll down to the 
headquarters and here we find Sammy 
Gelrud singing and whistling. What— 
it matters not, but he has fallen in with 
the spirit, and he won’t be downed. 
There is some sort of notice hanging 
on the bulletin board in the NCO bar- 
racks about Sammy, secretly, it resem- 
bles a rogue’s gallery, but then we are 
not so sure. 

“Baldy” Grayson and “Whitey” Voll- 
mar take turns at banging the type- 
writer in the Operations Office, and be- 
tween the two they get up some wicked 
news letters; how about it, Baldy, and 
“Whitey,” what you got to say, eh? 

Jim Derby is major-domoing (is that 
spelled right) for Captain Davis in the 
Aerial Observation School Office. Jim 
was a “brain” not so long ago, and just 
prior to that did some quartermastering 
for Captain Hausmann. Well, he sure is 
getting around to all sorts of positions, 
a handy man most anywhere; now who 
said that? 

While on the subject of the Yuletide 
spirit, let us ponder a while and permit 
a few words pertaining to a friend who 
is now on his way to the Port. We are 
speaking of Cecil Clyde, he of the sur- 
name of Lough. Yes, indeedy, Cecil has 
been wearing a smile for the longest 
time. There may be more reasons than 
one for picturing Cecil as other than 
the stern, strict, military first sergeant, 
but we are inclined to believe that Clyde 
has taken it into his head that two can 
live as cheaply as one, and what’s more, 
we almost know that he is going to try 
to prove it, what with sending in a re- 
quest, etc. Uh, huh, we got the low- 
down (as we call it) on Cecil C. What 
fools we mortals be, yea,—but let he 
who would let the first such opportunity 
go by, yes, let it be he who shall raise 
his voice and so declare! 

* * * 

Soaks, pardon. Folks, we have back 
in our midst one John H. Williams. The 
“H” stands for Houston but that’s no 
reason why you Texas Longhorns can 
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lay claim to him. This sorrel-topped 
youngster, he weighs about 185 pounds, 
comes from the foothills of the Appa- 
lachians down in good Ole Alabama. Red 
is back from what may be termed a suc- 
cessful season with the Marine Corps’ 
Football Squad. It must be remembered 
that the Marine Corps team played 
more than a dozen games, and none of 
them were easy; whereas the college 
schedule of to-day calls for seven and 
not more than eight games in a season. 
One look at Red and one can see that 
his jaw stands for grim determination. 
And he used that jaw in good stead dur- 
ing the season which has just ended. 
Red Williams is the lone aviator on the 
1926 Marine Corps Football Squad. 

As we are broadcasting, lst Sergeant 
Cecil C. Lough is on his way to the Port, 
where he will be the relief of Sergeant 
Major Nathan Rothstein. Rothstein, the 
boys from this station know him well, 
at least those who served under him in 
the old “F” flight, will go to the West 
Coast. 

We are sorry to lose Lough, for strict 
and stern as he may have been, he was 
fair to all, he showed no partiality and 
with him what was sauce for the goose 
went for the gander. We like Lough as 
does every one who gets to know him. 
In our loss, Observation Squadron Two 
will gain, and too, itis Lough’s oppor- 
tunity to be promoted to a Sergeant- 
Major’s billet. Good luck to you Cecil 
C., say we, and our best wishes for your 
success at your new station, and may 
you be blest with marital happiness! 

* 


When the baseball team gets under 
way, we will have amongst the missing 
“Push-’em-up-Beall,” and “Half-pint” 
Grivers. Beall, known by his legal or, 
shall we say Marine Corps’ name, as 
William A. Starr, who, as his name in- 
dicates, was the star slab performer on 
the Aviation baseball team of 1926 which 
won the Post baseball championship. 
“Half-pint” was Starr’s battery mate and 
these two are sure to be missed from 
the baseball ranks next spring. 

* * * 


You boys who have been lax in re- 
newing your subscription take a tip from 
the aviation barber and sign on the dot- 
ted line that you may not miss the in- 
teresting news of the forthcoming year’s 
Leatherneck. Bill Tindell, Cook, and 
Frank, all joined in O. K.’ing the an- 
nouncer’s suggestion that we should 
have a copy of The Leatherneck in the 
barber shop, so now, men, you can read 
it while you are waiting for a hair cut 
or shave. But that won’t stop any of 
you from sending the magazine home 
either to the folks, or to that sweet- 
heart who would appreciate a magazine 
like The Leatherneck, or like yourself, 
to her, it is different from the ordinary! 

* 

By the way, ain’t (sounds truer than 
the grammatical correct isn’t) that boy 
R. A. Lee some artist! He is you know! 
The way he painted that Thanksgiving 
menu was more than we ever hoped for. 
It was suggestive of the festival sea- 
son, what with the turkey complaining 
to the Major to have a heart, etc. Lee 
has been making some original drawings 
for many of the affairs that are run 
both at this Station and in the Main 
Camp. It was his good work that ac- 
counted for the effective decorations at 
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the Hallowe’en Dance at the Post Gym. 
It was his good work too, that made 
the programs for the Aviation Smoker. 
In this he was aided and abetted by 
Stille, another contemporary along the 
same line. 

And speaking of that Thanksgiving 
menu, what a feast, what a feast! Just 
one complaint must we make, and that 
is that our capacity for food was not 
great “enuf” to meet the supply on 
hand, thanks to Major Lutz, our C. O., 
to Marine Gunner Roeller, our Mess 
Officer, and to Gunnery Sergeant Stahl, 
our Mess Sergeant. 

* * * 


On December Ist, a coast-to-coast 
aerial flight got under wing at this 
station and started on its first lap en 
route to San Diego, California. Twelve 
ships, in all, are making this all-Marine 
flight, flying in two formations of six 
ships each. 

The first formation consisting of six 
FB-1’s (Boeing Pursuit) were led into 
the air by Major Ross E. Rowell, com- 
mander of the flight, followed by Cap- 
tain James T. Moore, and Lieutenants 
William L. McKittrick, William J. Wal- 
lace, Christian F. Schilt and Clayton C. 
Jerome. 

The second formation consisting of 
two DH4B-1’s, three O2B-1’s and a 
OD-1 were led into the air by Marine 
Gunner Michael Wodarczyk, followed by 
Master Technical Sergeant Archie Pas- 
chal, Gunnery Sergeants Joseph I. Hock- 
man and Albert S. Munsch, and Ser- 
geants John H. Price and Charles V. 
Frith. 

Captain Moore returned to this sta- 
tion due to a good soaking in gas, and 
after changing clothes and after adjust- 
ments to the carburetor of his plane 
were made, he left for Fayetteville, 
N. C., where he joined the others. 

The day before the flight started, a 
Martin Bomber piloted by Master Tech- 
nical Sergeant Benjamin F. Belcher, left 
this station with four mechanics, Gun- 
nery Sergeant John W. Primm, Sergeants 
Louis Jesuale and George H. Smith, and 
Private Robert Wenc, for Fayetteville, 
N. C., where they stood-by to refuel and 
service the twelve ships which were to 
have completed the first lap at Fayetie- 
ville. 

Major E. H. Brainard the OIC, Ma- 
rine Corps Aviation, flew down from 
Washington to witness the start of the 
cross-country flight to San Diego, Calif. 

~ * 


Gunnery Sergeant Thomas L. McCul- 
lough, Sergeant Hollis W. Taylor and 
Corporal Ben F. Pape were transferred 
to the W. C. E. F. and are making the 
trip by air, with the ships that are en 
route to San Diego, California. 

McCullough is being transferred 
preparatory to being discharged, at 
which time, it is believed that Mac will 
retire on 16 years service in the Marine 
Corps. Mac was in charge of the Ord- 
nance Shack while here, and, while we 
are sorry to see him go, we are with 
him and wish him all the success in 
whatever his future enterprise may be. 

* * 


Station “AIRS” signing off. 

Good night, everybody, and again, “A 
merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year!” 
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CHATS FROM CHELSEA 


First Sergeant Henry M. Pyne, U. S. 
Marine Corps, who presided over the 
destinies of the Naval Hospital Detach- 
ment for the last year, was recently 
transferred to the First Brigade, U. S. 
Marines, Port au Prince, Haiti, for duty. 
First Sergeant Pyne was relieved as 
Non-Commissioned Officer in Charge by 
First Sergeant James A. McFellin, U. S. 
M. C., who joined from the U. S. 8. 
“Cleveland” after a two-year tour of 
duty in tropical waters. Sergeant John 
J. Pfuhler and Private Hugh M. Adams 
have been transferred to the Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Boston, for duty 
pending discharge; they being short 
timers and not expecting to return to 
the fold, as they have positions in view 
on the U. S. S. “Outside.” Sergeant 
Pfuhler was relieved here by Sergeant 
Clyde V. Land, who joined from the bar- 
racks at Boston. 


It is rumored that the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of Benedicts will ac- 
quire a new member in the near future 
when Private Chestnut is initiated into 
that ancient order. Just when the happy 
event is to take place is at present a 
mystery, however, a close perusal of the 
marriage intentions published in the 
daily papers will undoubtedly soon fur- 
nish a clew. Bon voyage on the sea of 
matrimony, John. With Privates Carroll 
and Gambino eagerly scanning the furni- 
ture advertisements published daily, and 
Private Hood seeking advice on the sub- 
ject of matrimony, it begins to look 
somewhat like an epidemic. It is not 
known who next will succumb to Cupid’s 
darts, or as to whether or not the victims 
should be referred to a bacteriologist or 
a psychologist for treatment. Possibly 
the services of a phrenologist might not 
be out of order. 


The firm of Chontos, Daniel and Gam- 
bino, Limited (limited to one motorcycle, 
one Ford car and one garage) was re- 
cently dissolved on the suggestion of the 
Commanding Officer. The firm has dis- 
posed of its stationary rolling stock, de- 
molished the garage and permanently 
suspended business. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of the defunct firm states that 
all indebtedness has been cancelled, but 
is willing to accept any cash due the 
firm. The Secretary-Treasurer, Private 
Gambino, who is our “Dapper Dan” of 
the Therapy Ward, is strong on the re- 
ceiving end but does not believe in put- 
ting out. 


Private Meeks’ one ambition in life is 
to become a successful contractor. As 
his present enlistment will soon expire 
he is somewhat anxious to hasten the 
event in order that he may be free to 
engage in road construction. Meeks 
claims that a thick bed of cinders is 
necessary to assure a solid foundation 
for a roadbed and is willing to give ad- 
vice on the different grades of cinders 
used in road construction. In the ab- 
sence of Private Meeks the subject of 
cinders may be discussed with Privates 
Barrow or Moor, who are also experts 
on that subject. 


The brothers, Haig, whose advertise- 
ments on the bill-boards, “Do ye ken 
Dimple Scotch Laddie?” in the days of 
the empire were as well known as the 
famous “Wilson. That’s all,” signs of 


the same period are at present engaged 
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in the perfume business according to a 
report of Corporal Chontos. The Cor- 
poral, while strolling aimlessly along one 
of the principal streets of Boston re- 
cently espied in one of the show windows 
of a prominent store a familiar pinch 
bottle of miniature size, with the old 
original Haig label with seal intact. Like 
our old friend Pythagoras, who ex- 
claimed “Eureka” on solving the Forty- 
seventh problem of Euclid, the corporal 
thought he, too, had found something. 
In addition to the regular label on the 
bottle was a sticker stating, “This bottle 
contains perfume.” This the corporal 
failed to note, and being of a nature 
popularly ascribed to citizens of Missouri 
let his curiosity inveigle him into pur- 
chasing six of these dimunitive bottles. 
Yes! They contained perfume and noth- 
ing more. 


SECOND ANNUAL BALL OF THE 
ADJUTANT AND INSPECTORS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


Plans have been completed for the 
Second Annual Ball for the benefit of 
the Adjutant and Inspectors’ Depart- 
ment Relief Fund. This fund is main- 
tained for the alleviation of worthy 
cases and to assist members of the De- 
partment in time of need. It has al- 
ready proved its right to existence. 

The Ball will be held in the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on January 
26, 1927. Music will be furnished by 
MeWilliams Congressional Country Club 
Orchestra augmented by our Old Ma- 
rine friend “Bennie” Levin, the late sum- 
mer’s leader and banjoist of the upper 
pavilion orchestra at Chevy Chase Lake, 
and Ray Kendrick who is known to many 
in and around Washington for his ver- 
satility as an entertainer. He and “Ben- 
nie” should aid greatly in making the 
evening enjoyable. But the evening 
cannot be enjoyable unless the ball is 
a success, and success without attend- 
ance is impossible. 

Although it is several weeks until the 
Ball, the advance sale of tickets indi- 
cates a large attendance. Tickets may 
be secured from any member of the 
Adjutant and Inspector’s Department; 
from the first sergeants at the Marine 
Barracks, 8th and “I” Streets, S. E., 
and the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.; from the Post Ser- 
geant Major at Quantico, or at the 
dance. 

All members of the Department are 
giving their unqualified endorsement to 
the Ball, and the Committee in their 
behalf extends an invitation to all Ma- 
rines and their friends to attend and 
in this way help insure the success of 
the Second Annual Ball. 


“TELL IT TO THE MARINES” OPENS 
DECEMBER 23 IN NEW YORK 


“Tell It To The Marines” the moving 
picture just completed on the West Coast 
depicting Marine Corps life and starring 
Lon Chaney, opens in New York at the 
Ambassador Theatre on the night of 
December 23. 

A duplicate of the same picture will 
be presented for the first time in Detroit 
at about the same time. 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS 


Flags are at half mast in the Dis- 
charge Section since Esther Davidson re- 
signed and went to visit the home folks 
in Duluth, Minnesota, during the holi- 
days. We understand she expects to 
come back to Washington in January, 
and—what else we can’t say—except 
that somebody’s waiting patiently for 
her to come back; and Merry Christmas 
is only December 25th to one gyrene 
named Leavitt. 

Her buddies in the Discharge Section 
gave her a little luncheon at the Y. W. 
C. A. and presented her a scarf, a needed 
article in her Northern travels. 

The Bonus Twins, Maude Atwill and 
Chris Bartley, are happy, as they have 
received the good news that there now 
are funds to provide for their employ- 
ment to next June 30. Chris says a “3 
year temporary job” is some temporary. 

The delicate job of watching over 
“Pat Mulherns’ Army” has been turned 
over to Meyer Jacobs, better known as 
“Jake.” We wish him success in his en- 
deavor to fill Pat’s shoes. 

Pat Mulhern’s discharge was the oc- 
casion for celebration, in the big room. 
With Pat playing the good Samaritan, 
and as a member of the sick committee 
bringing good cheer to Miss Bacot, at 
Walter Reed Hospital, the gang, headed 
by Bob O’Toole and McCabe, made a 
young Piggly Wiggly establishment out 
of his desk. Heinz’s 57 was numerically 
beaten to a frazzle, and, always pro- 
viding Pat restrained his well-known ap- 
petite until he got to Boston, we know 
that the bride, who awaited his arrival, 
was pretty well pleased with a ready-to- 
use larder, with nothing missing. The 
display as arranged was tempting, and 
Wee Winnie Winkle Brannon’s extem- 
poraneous verses on the various articles 
were works of art; she treated prunes, 
beans, sauer kraut, and infinite articles 
in a manner that might be termed a cross 
between Rudyard Kipling and Will Rog- 
ers, at their best. 

Charlotte Bacot has been “visiting” 
at Walter Reed Hospital, and while 
hanging around let them remove her ton- 
sils. We hope she’ll be in shape to do 
her turn at the festive board when the 
Big Room celebrates Christmas. 

Yes, Margaret McGoldrick is going 
home for Christmas. You knew she was 
without asking. 

Christmas has become an institution 
in the A. & I. and the gang is awaiting 
for December 24 like kids look forward 
to the last day of school. The Christmas 
tree promises to be bigger and better, 
everybody is going to get a present from 
somebody, and (Shades of Mulhern) eats, 
smokes, candy, et al. 

Quartermaster Clerk Smith has been 
up in Wisconsin on 15 days leave. We 
are sorry to say it was not for pleasure, 
but because of the death of a sister. Our 
sympathies are with you, Eddie. 

As the year draws to a close the com- 
mittee in charge of the responsible duty 
of looking out for the comfort of our 
sick will soon shift their burden to other 
shoulders. We take this opportunity of 
commending Emerson Giles, Chairman; 
Arthur Hamilton, Geneva Martin, Edith 
Brown, Paul Mulhern, William Keller 
and Wesley Thomas for duty well done. 

The race in the Girls Bowling League 
is improving. The last match was fea- 
tured by the two lower teams, Globe and 
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Eagle, hopping on the two upper teams, 
Anchor and Semper-Fidelis, and coming 
out on top in each instance. 


Jane Blakeney recently came into the 
limelight with a 112 game, high for the 
year. The general averages are getting 
better and show marked improvement 
over those for the league last season. 


Mary Edenton has high individual 
average of 87.15, with Fay Morgenstein 
a close runner up with 87.7. Miss Helene 
Meyer is third with 86.23. 


Miss Sarah Jones, one of the Marine 
Corps reservists during the War, has re- 
cently been appointed through civil serv- 
jen and assigned to the Muster Roll 
Division, replacing Howell S. Hinman, re- 
signed. Welcome home. 


Daniel W. Thompson has been trans- 
ferred to duty in the Muster Roll Divi- 
sion, taking over the desk of Sergeant 
yuy Williams. Guy was recently very 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, which caused a punctured bladder 
and stomach wall, and a broken wrist. 
He will probably be confined to the hos- 
pital for several months. 


Private Tom Jennings has been trans- 
ferred to the File Room, replacing 
Thompson. 


Mickey Bagan was in from Philly the 
other day and did Headquarters. Of 
course he received a rousing welcome. 
Mickey was after his bonus, so Chris 
Bartley started him on the way to 
wealth. Just wait 20 years, Mickey, and 
you can collect. 


Chris Bartley, Giles, McCabe and Lear, 
the “Flying Squadron” of the Ticket 
Committee, report advance sales for the 
Big A. & I. Ball next month as encourag- 
ing. However, after Christmas and 
Santa Claus have been duly put in moth 
balls for the year they plan to see that 
no one is missed who wants to go. 

The committee in charge has invited 
Miss Jackie Aman, Washington’s pre- 
mier Charleston dancer, to attend the 
ball this year as the guest of the Depart- 
ment. 

The personnel of the department ex- 
tend their sympathy to Mr. Kenneth 
Hyatt, of the Muster Roll Division, for 
the loss of his father. 


There are rumors around Headquarters 
that Charlie Browne is trying to sell sub- 
scriptions for the “Bellevue Magazine.” 


All you P. I. Gyrenes who have been 
through the mill know that H. D. T. S. 
stands for Headquarters Detachment 
Training Station. Recently headquarters 
received a call from a Congressman’s 
Secretary, saying she had received a let- 
ter from Parris Island and the officer 
had neglected to sign his name and would 
we please give her his name. She said, 
“his initials are in the left hand corner 
and were H. D. T. S.” When informed 
as to the meaning of these initials her 
laughter showed that she appreciated the 
joke even though it was on her. 

Private John L. (Squirrel) Charles has 
joined Headquarters for duty, via Pri- 
vate Jennings. Squirrel has been on de- 
tached duty as chauffeur for the Chief 
Coordinator of the Budget. 

—TaBob. 
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AVIATION SMOKER A HUGE SUC- 
CESS 
By Cpl. I. Schneider 

On Monday evening, November 15th, 
1926, the Enlisted Personnel of the Air- 
craft Squadrons, East Coast Expedition- 
ary Force, Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia, Major C. A. Lutz, commanding, 
held a smoker in the Bomber Hangar. 

Right from the beginning with the 
opening strains of the overture by the 
band and down the list of entertain- 
ments to the main bout, the men were on 
edge, laughing with, and at, Joe Lynch, 
enthused at the fine display of boxing, 
and entertained by the various perform- 
ers programmed. 

Major General Eli K. Cole, Chaplain 
Edwin B. Nivers, Major Edwin H. Brain- 
ard, the O. I. C. Marine Corps Aviation 
and many other notables were present at 
the affair. 

The evening’s entertainment began at 
seven o’clock with an overture by the 
band followed by Corporal Frankie Dow- 
dell who acted for Marine Gunner Roeller 
in announcing the program. 

The opening bout was just the right 
kind to put the men on edge. fter 
mixing it up for a minute or two we 
knew that both Curry and McMahen were 
going to make a fight of it. And a fight 
it was! Mac sure did spring a surprise 
by showing up so well, as did Curry, 
the latter seeming not to care that a bit 
later he was to do a specialty Charles- 
ton dance. 

Nick Fleming gave an exhibition of a 
jig-jiggle dance and regardless of what 
it is supposed to be, he did have his legs 
going in every direction. Certainly, 
Nick was called back for more. 

Along came the comedy bout, furnish- 
ing humor to the nth degree, with Joe 
Lynch and all of his six feet in the ring 
against the worthy foeman, Teddy (Mur- 
phy) Herzig—180 pounds of human flesh 
against a mere 108 pounds, truly the two 
extremes, but who is there to say that 
these boys didn’t give us a whopper of 
a time? When Murphy couldn’t hit 
Joe while the latter wasn’t looking he’d 
kick him in the shins and let it go at 
that. Oh well, that’s part of the bout 
and everything went. 

The program was varied with talent 
of all kinds. Soon after the comedy bout 
Hank Meachem, Abe Smith, Harkey, and 
Weenie Frankforter gave vent to the 
strains of vocal quartering in true har- 
mony. The boys liked the singing and 
called for more, and got more, and still 
they wanted more, but they soon found 
out why Abe Smith was conserving his 
strength and energy. He needed it, but 
that’s getting ahead of the proceedings. 

The second bout of the evening brought 
together Rajah Ryder and Plourd, he of 
the Photo lab. This tussle was an in- 
teresting one, cleanly fought, and one 
that pleased the audience. The Rajah 
won the decision but that was nothing 
against Plourd, for it was his first fight 
and we thought he did well. With a bit 
more experience he will be a top-notcher. 

A little string music furnished by 
aviation’s own quintet, Coder, Stroud, 
Cribb, Alvis and Cole, went over big, and 
their splendid playing of Hawaiian selec- 
tions wouldn’t satisfy until the audience 
got more of it. 

The next bout was perhaps the most 
colorful of the entire evening. In it 
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Ross, weighing in the neighborhood of 
168 pounds, was pitted against Fischer, 
a red-topped youngster of 158 pounds. 
Heeding no respect for the bigger man, 
Fischer ran, tore, and did everything but 
bite his opponent. His countenance 
when he was hit broke out in a sort of 
silly grin, and somehow it made him 
fight all the harder. Ross was not tap- 
ping him lightly and altho it was notice- 
able that every time he hit Fischer the 
latter would not let on to it, but go 
tearing in. Science was thrown to the 
winds in this fight, and were it not for 
the fact that they wanted to give the 
boys a run, one might have thought the 
two boys were in a grudge fight. They 
certainly had the crowd howling and 
shrieking while they were in the ring. 
This bout ended in a draw. 

Curry came back refreshed from the 
effects of appearing in the opening bout 
and gave the boys his own version of 
the Charleston. In this he was aided and 
abetted by one of our real youngsters, 
none other than “Little-boy” Cole. Say, 
can’t Cole strut a mean hoof, tho? We'll 
say he does! 

In the semi-final bout which followed 
our own “Benny” Leonard won against 
Dave Boyd. Leonard looked good and 
Boyd, too, altho the latter seemed a bit 
drawn. From the outset they waded 
into each other and after a minute and 
a half of boxing it was noticeable that 
something went wrong with Boyd. But 
Boyd came back in the second and third 
rounds just about holding his own. Benny 
didn’t seem to want to do any damage, 
he surely could have, but he seemed to 
sense that there was something wrong, 
too. After the bout, the writer took off 
Boyd’s gloves and noticed that the glove 
of his right hand could not be taken off 
so he had to cut it off. It was then we 
learned that Boyd fractured a bone in 
his right hand in the very first round. 
Boyd is taking things easy in the Post 
Sick Quarters, but is by no means dis- 
couraged and asks that we announce that 
as soon as his hand is well he is willing 
to meet any one weighing around 148 
pounds. As for Leonard, he is always 
ready for a battle, a couple of weeks of 
training will put him in fine edge, for he 
trains lightly almost every day and stays 
in shape. 

The famous aviation quartet rendered 
another number or two and finally gave 
way to Abe Smith, who was giving the 
boys his own version of a hula-hula 
dancer. And what a hula-hula shaker he 
turned out to be! This was the secret 
Abe was holding out his energy for, and 
maybe you think he didn’t need it, after 
they asked for encore after encore of our 
own hula-hula dancer. We heard, about 
camp, that some of the boys tried to 
make a date with her. Did they get 
anywhere’s at all, Abe, we ask you? 

This was followed by an exhibition 
wrestling match between a Raymond 
Henson and Talbert Cunningham. These 
boys, squirmed about the floor, grunted 
every now and then, and as for little 
Cunningham, it was mostly now; formed 
a human bridge to give a few variations 
of holds and finally Cunningham suc- 
cumbed toe a body scissors hold after 
eight minutes of wrestling. In justice to 
Cunningham it must be stated that Hen- 
son outweighed him some 12 pounds. 

When this was over the ring was 
cleared again and we had a laugh a 
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second from Joe Lynch and George Cod- 
ding, dressed respectively as “Peaches” 
and “Daddy” Browning. This sketch was 
a wow, and even the Chaplain was 
noticed laughing right out loud. At- 
tention of the managers of some show 
who are looking for a couple of come- 
dians—ones who have their own lines. 

The string quintet took matters in 
their hands once again and proceeded 
to play the boys some more of those 
Hawaiian lullabies. 

Matters came to where the main box- 
ing bout was programmed. Every one 
was all set for this bout and had been 
enjoying the evening so well, all they 
wanted was this bout to top an evening’s 
entertainment that couldn’t be beat for 
the best show they had in Washington. 

The first to enter the ring was “Pac- 
key” Ahern, the lad who withstood and 
managed to draw against the highly 
touted Tucker in the post gym some 
time in October. He was given a big 
hand. Next came Centner. Centner is 
the picture of the athlete, head erect, 
features all showing distinctly and this 
perhaps was due to the lines on his 
face, somehow drawn they seemed, and 
with massive shoulders for a youth his 
size and weight. 

This bout was different than the 
others. It was no mean slugging match; 
instead in the first round they seemed 
to want to feel each other out. They 
were cleverly portraying the scientific 
part of boxing. 

In the second round Packey wanted to 
mix things but Joe seemed to stay in a 
shell. It looked like Centner couldn’t 
get started and he didn’t in this round. 
Packey had all he could do to keep after 
his man. 

With the coming of the third round 
science was again playing and the bout 
seemed to be slower because the preced- 
ing ones were more peppy. 

The fourth and supposed to have been 
last round came and here we find Packey 
doing all the leading and Centner hold- 
ing his own, still remaining in his shell, 
but not giving any ground. They did 
mix it up towards the end, and believing 
that the two men had finally got started 
they consented to another round. 

The fifth and last round was a repiti- 
tion of the other rounds. It ended in a 
draw, rather well earned by Packey for 
he did all the leading, and as for Cent- 
ner, he just couldn’t get started and that 
is all he could do was to hold his own 
and not lose ground. 

Altho the main bout seemed to have 
lacked the color of what was expected 
of that bout, it was a cleanly fought 
fight, scientific all the way thru rather 
than one where brute strength was doing 
its utmest to down his opponent. 

Besides the boxing, wrestling, and the 
other entertainment there were plenty 
of eats on hand to keep the boys 
stomachs from wanting. There were 
baked beans and hot dogs galore, apples, 
celery salad, coffee, cocoa, cake, cigar- 
rettes, cigars, and candy for all. 

Many thanks to our Commanding Of- 
fier, Major C. A. Lutz, who gladly con- 
sented to the men holding this smoker, 
to First Lieutenant L. H. Sanderson, our 
Athletic and Amusement Officer, who 
was kind enuf to suggest that the finan- 
cial end be taken care of by the Athletic 
Fund, and it was, to sergeant Major Ar- 
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thur J. Lang for his able leadership as 
chairman of the entire committee and to 
all the others who helped to make this 
smoker one that will be long remembered 
by the men who attended. 

The committees who were responsible 
for the success of the smoker are: 

Sgt.-Major A. J. Lang, chairman; Sgt.- 
Major S. Gelrud, assistant. Entertain- 
ment Committee: Ist Sgt. C. C. Lough, 
chairman; Gy. Sgt. K. F. Bubier, assist- 
ant; Cpl. I. Schneider, assistant; Cpl. J. 
M. Curry, assistant. Decoration Com- 
mittee: Ist Sgt. R. H. Dudley, chairman; 
Qm. Sgt. M. R. Scott, assistant; Ist Sgt. 
C. C. Schuler, assistant; Cpl. F. E. Dow- 
dell, assistant. Program Committee: 1st 
Sgt. A. C. Hartkopf, chairman; Sgt. H. 
H. Dogan, assistant; Pvt. R. A. Lee, as- 
sistant; Pvt. H. F. Stille, assistant. Re- 
freshment Committee: 1st Sgt. F. P. 
Novick, chairman; Gy. Sgt. J. J. Stahl, 
assistant; Sgt. Wm. Smith, assistant; 
Cpl. R. Williams, assistant. 


THE LURE OF THE SERVICE 
i. &. 

“Once a Marine, always a Marine” is 
a very true saying. The lure of the 
service, kin to the proverbial “lure of the 
tropics,” is too great for the real soldier 
to overcome; the memories of old places, 
familiar places; familiar faces; the 
varied duties, both hard and easy; the 
travel and chance for study—and even 
the thrill of being paid off—are ample 
compensation for whatever real arduous 
tasks we had to perform, and so we come 
back eager for more. 

I had been in California for six years, 
was paid off in San Diego in 1923, and 
ever since being a civilian I had heard 
the subtle voice of the service—not loud 
or raucous, but very low and persistent. 


Finally, I gave ear to the call and be- 
gan to figure where I’d like to go if I 
shipped. Like magic the name “Haiti” 
came to me and with it a surge of 
memories of my buddies of 1917-18-19, 
memories of days of happiness beneath 
a tropic sky, nights of enjoyment in the 
star-glow, memories of duties not un- 
pleasant and of hikes and the thrills of 
Caco chasing in the hills. 

Tinged with sadness were the mem- 
ories of our last days together; since we 
parted some of my buddies have an- 
swered the Last Call, but who are we 
that we have authority to rail against 
His plans? 

A slight difficulty then arose—I had 
no money to pay my way across the 
country. Easily solved—I would hike it! 

So, on August 15, 1926, I left Santa 
Monica and faced East and a uniform. 
I had good luck the first day, getting 
fourteen rides, in autos, for a total dis- 
tance of eighty miles. 


The second day was the toughest for 
I walked twenty miles on the Mojave 
Desert with but one drink of water, 
water I got from a county employee 
seraping the road. The third day I 
made three hundred and forty miles in 
a Lincoln touring car, almost all of the 
way across Arizona. 

From then on I had no trouble in get- 
ting rides. Just outside of Trinidad, 
Coloradec, a young fellow in a Dodge 
sedan picked me up and my ride with 
him ended in Richmond, Indiana! Then 
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in a Ford to Springfield, Ohio, to Zanes- 
ville in a cake-wagon, to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, in a Hudson, and finally, 
just thirteen days after leaving Cali- 
fornia, I arrived at my Dad’s home in 
Baltimore, a bit tired but pleased with 
my trip. 

I saw a bit of these United States of 
ours and now I’m an advocate of the 
slogan, “See America First.” What, a 
fine, big, splendid country we have, and 
how beautiful! The Painted Desert in 
Arizona, truly the work of a master, 
and the Indians, with their gaudy dresses 
and their marvelous blankets woven by 
nimble fingers. 

And the sunrises and the sunsets on 
the desert, a flaming riot of color, a 
scene to make one gasp, and distant 
mountains all purple and sort of trans- 
parent-looking. 

And the broad lands of the Mid-West, 
acres of corn and wheat and trim homes 
and ribbony roadways running away into 
‘the strange and new. Where can it be 
equalled? 

And now I am back in a uniform, 
awaiting the ship, the ancient hub stili 
serviceable, the “Kittery,” that shall 
carry me to Haiti. Haiti, that land of 
mystery, land of eternal summer, land of 
remembrances! I know, too, that the old 
familiar. faces will not greet me, the 
same voices will not bid me welcome, but 
over the graves of the years will come 
memories and, after all, what can we 


hold that can take the place of our 
memories ? 


FROM THE U. S. S. SEATTLE 
M. W. K. 
ere’s some more on the Admiral’ 
yacht. We arrived at New York py 
tober 30th and tied up to the dock in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Most of the. past 
month has been spent in drilling on the 
dock and getting the ship ready for dry- 
dock, The ship went into drydock on 
November 30 and is to remain there for 
about fifteen days. 

Part of the outfit has been on leave 
and the rest are getting ready for the 
second leave party. Quite a number 
waited for the second leave on account 
of the Christmas holidays. 


The detachment greatly regrets that 
we are soon to lose our Commanding 
Officer, Captain F. A. Hart, who has 
been detached from this detachment. Our 
new C. O. is rumored to be Captain 
Madison. We are all looking forward to 
his being as satisfactory as Captain 
Hart. 

We are scheduled to leave New York 
on January 4th for the Guantanamo 
Area where we will hold Long Range 
and Night Battle Practice until Febru- 
ary 8th. We then visit the following 
ports before returning to New York on 
April 30th: Kingston, Jamaica; Samana 
Bay; Santo Domingo; Ponce, Porto 
Rico; La Guaira, Venezuela, and Cris- 
tobal, C. Z, 


The ship has organized a basket-ball 
team, mostly Marines, and to date has 
played only one game, that being against 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
The ship came out on top, 37 to 16. 

The old saying, “Join the Marines and 
see the world” sure goes here. That’s 
all that we do—cruise around. 
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BARR’S MARINE RING 


14-K. SOLID GOLD! 
Descriptive wn 
| $42 $3.50 Month 
Price ist! ORDER BY MAIL 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


GStelbery's 


H. H. BARR, President 
208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


HOPPES 


NITRO POWDER 
SOLVETN No. 9 


Keep Rust Out of Your Gun 


Always use Hoppe’sin your gun—it 
pays. Hoppe's No. 9 removes every 
trace of primer and powder fouling; 
also removes leading and meta! foul- 
ing. Prevents RUS Maintains re- 


sale value. Recommended by Uncle 
Sam. Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
for the working parts. For an acid- 
neutralizing heavy rust resistant, 


Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 
At Your Post Exchange 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2319 Nerth EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Send 10c in 
stamps for 
sample 

of No. 9. 


On Leave For The Holidays 


LOOK RIGHT 


Wear a genuine 


Marcus Tailor Made Cap 


Price $3.60 each, postpaid 


Immediate Delivery 
Send for Circular 


M. Marcus— Marine Supplies 
191 Sands Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A BREEZE FROM THE CAMDEN 

By John R. Mays 

No doubt a good many readers of The 
Leatherneck will be surprised to learn 
that there is a Marine Detachment 
aboard the U. S. S. Camden. Our C. O. 
said that he had never heard of the 
“Camden” until he was detailed aboard 
it for duty. Maybe there are others in 
the service who are in the same boat. 
Anyway, we’re here and we want others 
to know about it. 

This detachment is composed of forty- 
five enlisted men with First Lieutenant 
W. B. Onley in command. The organiza- 
tion consists of a First Sergeant, one 
Sergeant, six Corporals, eighteen Pri- 
vates first-class, eighteen Privates, and 
one Trumpeter. 

The “Camden” has just finished her 
annual overhaul at the home yard— 
Portsmouth, N. H. This lasted from 
the twenty-ninth of October until the 
seventh of December. Now that this 
is over, all the boys are looking forward 
to the trip south this winter where we 
hope to enter the boat races again, as 
we did last year. And we're goin’ to 
show 'em how a whale boat “had ought 
’a be pulled,” too. 

Most of the boys are feeling ‘specially 
good right now because they’re goin’ to 
let us coal the ship. Now every Marine 
gets to coal a ship now days because the 
oil burners are cheatin’ ’em out of this 
thrilling experience. But at that we 
don’t mind for the Camden is good to us 
and doesn’t eat up coal unnecessarily. 

We have just received eight replace- 
ments from the Sea School, at Norfolk. 
The old members who were transferred 
went to the Naval Prison Detachment, at 
Portsmouth. Most all of °em were cryin’ 
when time came to leave. One fellow 
even went so far as to kiss his brother 
when he left. 

Just like other detachments, we have 
our shieks. Believe me, they sure are 
“heartbreakers,” too! And those who 
aren’t would like to be—and would be— 
but the odds are too heavy against them. 
The real heartbreaker is Thomas, Samuel 
T. Just between you ’n me, he had so 
many girls after him there in Ports- 
mouth, when the phone rang the quar- 
termaster on watch just sent for Thomas 
before he even took up the receiver to 
tell the lady that Thomas had been sent 


for. What d’ p’u think o’ that? If that 
ain’t shiekin’ I dunno. 
We have our athletes too. While we 


were in Portsmouth our basketball team 
won all the games they played. This 
included one with the Naval Prison De- 
tachment team which was considered a 
very good team. 

Corporal Charlie “Kid” Weeks of our 
detachment is getting to be one of the 
foremost lightweight fighters of the East 
Coast Marines. His service record shows 
the following results: A draw with 
“Battling” Kearney of the U. S. S. 
“Savannah.” In a return bout Charlie 
gained a decision over this same hard- 
hitting boy. He beat “Whitey” Dona- 
hue of the U. S. S. “Shawmut,” knocked 
out “Kid” Hale twice and “Kid” Williams 
in three rounds. He fought a fast six 
round bout with Bobbie Ray, the light- 
weight champion of the Canal Zone. 
This resulted in a draw. Weeks was 
eliminated from the Navy Tournament 
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in Panama because he was three quarters 
of a pound overweight. 

He challenged any welterweight in the 
service and was matched with Massu- 
chie, a Navy man of 147 pounds. Weeks 
weighed in at 136 pounds, won by a 
knockout in the second round, and was 
awarded the Control Force Champion- 
ship. And for this year he’d like to get 
in the Marine Corps eliminations while 
we're south. Watch his smoke! 

And speaking of smoke reminds me— 
a “Smoker” was held in Portsmouth 
while we were there and the Camden Ma- 
rines entered in a number of the events 
of the evening. After the “Smoker,” 
Commander Pryor, Captain of the Cam- 
den, invited those who took part in the 
events and their lady friends to his 
cabin for lunch. Commander Pryor pre- 
sented the prizes to the winners. The 
boys were all well pleased with them— 
and they should have been, because they 
were all in the form of Waltham watches. 

From this publication on we expect 
to give you the “low down” from the 
Marines of the Camden Detachment. 
This is mostly an introduction to the 
readers of The Leatherneck from us. 
While in Portsmouth we had a picture 
taken of our “gang” and we hope to see 
it displayed in an early publication of 
The Leatherneck. 


MARINE BARRACKS, WASHINGTON, 

Thanksgiving Day was a real one for 
The Marine Barracks of Washington 
football team. After struggling through 
the season and seeing games lost by a 
very small score the team came back 
strong on Thanksgiving morning and 
administered a 12 to 0 defeat to the 
strong Fort Myer Army team. 

The team started the season by losing 
a hard game to the Alexandria Fire De- 
partment Athletic Club by the score of 
2 to 0. The'‘worst defeat of the season 
was at the hands of the Apaches, but 
the Marine team put up a very hard 
fight throughout the game. 

Fay, at center, was one of the stellar 
lights of the season. His passing was 
uniformly good, and on defense he was 
a bulwark of strength. McHue, at end, 
rarely let a play even get to his flank 
before he nipped it. Sweeten, at full, 
bore the brunt of the passing and kick- 
ing. His line plunging in the Fort Myer 
game was especially notable. During the 
last few games Cooper proved himself 
a heady quarterback. At the beginning 
of the season the team lacked good 
handling at the quarterback position. 
Sauer, Phipps, Pollack, Delong, all new 
comers in football, improved all season 
and should prove very valuable next 
year. 

The record of the team is as follows: 


Marines 0 Alexandria Fire Dept. 2 
12 
6 
0 Alexandria A. C...... 6 
0 Kenilworth A. C......° 


CARL GERRARD REED 
Your sister, Mrs. Margery Hayes, 18 
Schaeffer Bldg., 5th and Wayne, Dayton, 
Ohio, is very anxious that you write 
to her. 
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a Marine Corps League News MARINE MARRIES AT FOOD SHOW 
3 (Continued from page 16) 
= 
a The John W. Overton Detachment was 
as organized in Nashville December 8th. 
n- The name which the detachment chose 
ret to honor is that of a young first lieuten- 
ile ant who was killed in action at Belleau 
Woods, First Lieutenant John W. QOver- 
— ton, U. S. M. C. He was on duty with 
ith the 80th Company, Sixth Regiment, Ma- 
[a- rines. He received the posthumous deco- 
ats ration of the Distinguished Service Cross 
hy and the Navy Cross. 
m- 
-he The detachment was organized with 
his twenty-seven charter members. The 
re- election of officers resulted as follows: 
"he Commandant, Captain Alfred H. Bran- 
-~ ham; Senior Vice Commandant, Richard 
ney M. Atkinson; Junior Vice Commandant, 
es. Ted Vaughn; Chief of Staff, Herbert 
ect Winters; Adjutant, Sergeant Charles W. 
the Scott, and Paymaster, Roy L. Jones. 
- Public interest in the organization of 
tne the Marine Corps League Detachment 
us. has been great since the men associated 
ure with the movement are local war heroes 
a and popular in community life. 
PARRIS ISLAND, S. C. 
Four thousand grandmothers and flappers, boys and girls, grandfathers and sheiks 
for Brigadier General Harry Lee was re- saw Dr. John E. Briggs, D. D., pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church, officiate at the 
ston elected Commandant of the John Francis marriage of Corporal Dikran V. Kavaljian and Mrs. Molly H. Hatch, of Del Ray, 
ugh Burns Detachment, Marine Corps League, Virginia. 
a at the detachment’s general elections last They heard the bridegroom say firmly, “I do,” when Dr. Briggs asked the mo- 
onl month. mentous question, and strained their ears for the faint murmur which came in reply 
: from the bride. A police escort was needed to clear a lane for the bridal party to the 
the office of Louis J. Fosse, impressario of the Auditorium, whose attractions for the 
sing emia: Gosend VWiesMemmmenduat Q. public ranged from Robert Mantell’s portrayal of the demented King Lear on the 
De- § M. Clerk John Brady; Adjutant, Captain floor of the wedding and food show. ; mM 
e of B. F. Fogg; Chaplain, Captain E, A. But the excitement of it all was too much for the bride, and Mrs. Kavaljian 
ason Duff, U. S. N.; Judge Advocate, Lieu- fainted in her new husband’s arms when the couple reached the office. 
but tenant J. Hardie; Adjutant, Sergeant However, the idea of marrying at the Pure Food Show proved to be an excellent 
hard R. Haddock, and Paymaster, Sergeant one, for, when Mrs. Kavaljian recovered from the faint which the excitement had 
Harris. produced, the exhibitors at the show showered the happy couple with everything from 
ellar ; electrical appliances to rolling pins and a full larder of foodstuffs. 
was Seventeen new members were installed Corporal Kavaljian had called upon six of his comrades at the barracks to stand 
was — in the detachment, and plans made for by him in this psychological hour of need (when a fellow needs a friend), and Mrs. 
end, weekly entertainments during the win- Kavaljian had asked six girls from her office to form a bridal party. The large plat- 
fank ® ter. The Parris Island Detachment, form was bedecked with flowers, among which stood six stalwart Marines in full 
full, §@ with 125 members, is one of the most dress blues and as many beautiful ladies-in-waiting. 
kick- § active organizations at the post, and After the ceremony the entire wedding party swarmed into limousines and 
Myer is planning great things for the future. rushed over to the Annapolis Hotel to celebrate the event. This party was the 
» the § Sergeant-Major Grey holds the record nucleus of friendships among the couples, and the formation of a small social circle 
nself? for securing new members, having which very frequently troops out to the Kavaljian homestead in Lenox, Maryland. 
ning § Signed nearly half of the present mem- Corporal Kavaljian has many friends in the Marine Corps and wishes to receive 
good § bership. letters from his buddies who will let him know their whereabouts. 
new 
»ason 
Books, like men, vary in character. ; CHRISTMAS GREETINGS : 
lows: Each book reflects the character of ‘he $ ; 
rt. 2 author and the purpose he had in view. ; to the Marines : 
7 Some are prepared with no great desire ; From : 
2 to tell the truth, but rather to please and : : 
* 6 entertain the reader. Many writers will ; V 7 ; 
6 take a historical subject, but will in fact : ° & S. LYON COMPANY ; 
; write a piece of fiction; - unthinking 799 Broadway ; 
readers cell praise the boo as interest- ; New York, N. Y. : 
ing, forgetting that history is a science ; ; 
15, 18 and not literature —Spaulding in “Army : 
ry ton, Instruction and Study.” ; ‘Service to Post Exchanges : 
write 
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FOOTBALL AWARDS MADE TO 1926 
CHAMPIONS 

At the close of the football season 
Major General Lejeune presented thirty- 
one awards to the members of The Ma- 
rine Corps Football team. A novel idea 
was instituted this year. Instead of 
giving the players knitted sweaters they 
were given gray French suede jackets 
with blue trimming. Following is a list 
of players to whom these awards were 
made: 

Lieutenant C. T. Bailey of Bladens- 
burg, Md.; Lieutenant E. L. Pugh of 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Corporal J. Levey of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Private H. E. Dahlgren 
of Vallejo, Calif.; Corporal D. A. Shum- 
way of Stevens Point, Wisc.; Corporal T. 
R. McClain of Fort Smith, Ark.; Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Arnold of Fargo, N. D.; 
Private E. A. Ross of Banderia, Texas; 
Corporal A. K. Spaulding of Natick, 
Mass.; Lieutenant A. Zuber of Elizabeth, 
N. J.: Lieutenant R. G. Hunt of Rolla, 
Mo.; Gunnery Sergeant W. L. Ryckman 
of Wapaco, Wash.; Corporal C. F. 
Brougher of Houston, Texas; Sergeant 
J. Wigmore of Alston, Mass.; Sergeant 
H. P. Crowe of Chicago, Ill.; Lieutenant 
J. F. Hough of Mt. Rainier, Md.; Lieu- 
tenant F. K. Clements of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sergeant R. Duncan of Norfolk, Va.; 
Sergeant R. Stock of Barberton, Ohio; 
Lieutenant T. J. McQuade of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Lieutenant J. R. Lanigan of 
Washington, D. C.; Private J. K. Whit- 
field of Manhattan, Kansas; Sergeant 
L. W. Brunelle of Abraham, Mass.; 
Lieutenant J. C. Burger of Cherrydale, 
Va.; Private W. P. Phillips of Easton, 
Pa.; Corporal J. H. Williams of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.:; Corporal J. W. Bukowy of 
Detroit, Mich.; Lieutenant W. Thomp- 
son of Fargo, N. D.; Private First-Class 
E. W. Dybing of Buffalo, N. Y.; Private 
First-Class I. H. Smith of Dorchester, 
Mass., and Lieutenant E. B. Ryan of Elk 
Point, S. D. 

The following veterans will no longer 
appear with the Marine line-up as they 
have played with the team for three 
years: Bailey, Hunt, Ryckman, Wig- 
more, Stock, McQuade, Burger, Shum- 
way, Spaulding, Duncan, Williams, Smith 
and Dybing. 

WHY TUNNEY DIDN’T ATTEND 
PRESIDENT’S CUP GAME 
Major Fegan, U. S. M. C., 

It is with deep regret I am forced 
cancel Gene Tunney’s previous accepted 
invitation to attend your game. All his 
plans have been made for his engage- 
ments in Youngstown and it will be 
absolutely breaking faith with manage- 
ment if he were not to fulfill his 
promises. However he will play Wash- 
ington at a later date and looks forward 
with pleasure to his meeting with the 
boys. Please extend his as well as my 


personal regrets. 
WILLIAM MORRIS, JR. 


MARINES RETAIN PRESIDENT’S 
CUP 


Playing before a record crowd of 
20,000 including Mrs. Coolidge, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Wilbur, Secretary of 
War Davis, General Lejeune and other 
notables, the Marine Corps’ football team 
successfully defended their laurels by 
beating the Army 27 to 7 and retaining 
possession of the coveted President’s 
Cup for another year. By winning the 
Marines automatically were termed the 
Service Champions of the year. 

The game, which was played at the 
Catholic University Stadium, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 20, was one 
of the most colorful events ever seen in 
the Capital City. Starting out with an 
eleven comprising of only enlisted men, 
the Leathernecks immediately began to 
launch a series of attacks which flound- 
ered the Doughboys and piled up 14 
points in the first period. In the second 
half the soldiers fought hard to recover 
the jump the marines had taken, but 
were unable to get more than one touch- 
down. Another touchdown in the final 
quarter totaled 27 points for the Marines. 

Presenting a diversified attack of line 
plunges and end runs Keady’s gridders 
completely baffled their opponents. Levey, 
playing half back, starred with two bril- 
liant end runs which terminated in touch- 
downs. Ryckman, the other Marine half 
back, alternated honors with Levey, scor- 
ing two touchdowns by plunges through 
the Army line. 

Failing to gain much headway the 
Doughboys threw Smythe, former all- 
American player into the fray, but he 
was powerless to aid due to the lack of 
cooperation and interference. 

Zuber, Duncan, Phillips, Ross, Bailey, 
Dahlgren and Wigmore were played in 
the game and alternated to advantage 
in beating down the Army’s defense. 

Mrs. Coolidge presented the Presi- 
dent’s Cup to Sgt. Jim Crowe at the 
finish of the game amid the cheers of the 
crowds. 


Line-up: 
Army. Position. Marines. 
Mliyneczak Spaulding 
Bertlemen Williams 
McClain 
De Ford..... Stock 
Kjelstrom ......... ves Brunnelle 
Thompson ....... Levey 
PARRIS ISLAND MARINES FOOT- 
BALL TEAM 
Season 1926 
Marines............52 North Ga. A. & M. 0 
26 High Point College 0 
88 Ft. McPherson.... 0 
26 Newberry College. 6 
76 Piedmont College. 0 
le 48 Central of Ga. A.A. 0 
16 Ft. Benning....... 7 
Pee 40 22nd Inf., Atlanta. 7 
Sree 55 Ft. Moultrie...... 7 
0 Mercer University. 0 


D 


MARINE ELEVEN LOSES MANY 
VETERANS 

With the close of the recent football 
season announcement was made that 
many veterans would be lost from the 
Marine Corps grid squad having become 
ineligible under the three year ruling. 
Those lost are: Bailey, Hunt, Ryckman, 
Wigmore, Stock, McQuade, Burger, 
Shumway, Spaulding, Duncan, Williams, 
Smith, Dybing and Brunnelle. 

Among the above named is some of 
the best material Marine football has 
ever produced and great gaps are caused 
by their loss. Ryckman, McQuade, Brun- 
nelle, Duncan, are four backfield stars 
any team would be proud to have grace 
their line-up. 

Jack McQuade came to Marine colors 
from the University of Maryland where 
he starred as a ball carrier being one of 
the most brilliant players Coach Curly 
Byrd ever produced. Jumping into har- 
ness and playing his first year on the 
Marine big eleven, McQuade immediately 
rose to the limelight along with Geottge 
and Henry. His second year was even 
more colorful than his first as with the 
retirement of Geottge he took on the 
burdens of carrying on where the “Bull 
Moose” left off. McQuade alternated 
with Frank Geottge as a “one officer” 
player against the Army in 1925 and 
was presented the coveted President’s 
Cup from Mrs. Coolidge. The present 
season started badly for the famous grid 
star due to old injuries that handicapped 
him from the beginning which also pre- 
vented him from getting into this year’s 
President’s Cup game. 

Willis Ryckman, veteran of veterans, 
closed a wonderful career in Marine foot- 
ball with the Dayton game. “Ryck” re- 
turned this season from the West Coast, 
where he formed the nucleus of the San 
Diego grid squad, to play with Keady’s 
aggregation. The hard, line-smashing 
ball carrier now goes to Parris Island to 
assist in coaching (maybe to play) future 
Marine stars as they come through the 
training Depot. 

Bozo Duncan, well-known leatherneck 
athlete in baseball, basketball and foot- 
ball, rings down the curtain upon 4 
splendid “hitch” in Marine athletic an- 
nuals. Bozo, famed for his cracking out 
the old horsehide, played side-by-side 
with Geottge, Henry, McQuade and Ryck- 


man and never once was known to fail 
when yards were needed to make first 
downs. 

The Marine Corps’ line suffers a great 
loss in Bailey, Hunt, Wigmore, Stock, 
Burger, Shumway, Spaulding, Williams, 
Smith and Dybing. 

“Zeke” Bailey, captain of this year’s 
team, has played center on Marine teams 
ever since his entry into the Corps from 
Maryland. Zeke has also shown to ad- 
vantage in Marine Corps baseball, for 
three years displaying a star brand of 
ball behind the bat. His loss will be 
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keenly felt in next spring’s team as he 
was always a heady player and a heavy 
hitter. 

The going of Hunt.and Wigmore cause 
two big holes to be filled in the Marine 
line. Both leave big jobs for whoever 
are picked to fill their shoes. 

The passing of Stock, well known ath- 
lete, from Big Marine Corps teams sees 
an excellent little ball and grid player 
checking out of the picture so familiar 
to him. Bob Stock was perhaps one of 
the first around which present Marine 
teams were built. A clever outfielder 
and a fighting end will have to be found 
to hold down the berths left open by this 
Marine player. 

Burger, Shumway, Williams and Dy- 
bing are the other four linemen who 
have been lost under the ruling. Each 
one of these men will be transferred to 
posts where he will coach new material 
to qualify in the position he so success- 
fully filled. 


KEADY’S MEN BEAT U. OF WASH- 
INGTON 13-0 

The Marine Corps team traveled half 
across the United States to beat the 
gridders of Washington University, of 
St. Louis, in that city on November 25. 
Fresh from their victory over the Army, 
the Marine players easily ran up a 13-0 
score before the St. Louisians were able 
to tighten up. A crowd of over 10,000 
witnessed the fray. 

Whiz Bang Levey again starred by 
scoring both touchdowns following long, 
spectacular runs. In the second period 
Levey smashed off tackle for 50 yards for 
his first score. In the third quarter he 
recovered a fumble on his own 15-yard 
line and carried the pigskin over for the 
last score of the day. 


LEVEY HIGHEST POINT SCORER 
AMONG WASHINGTON COLLEGES 
Jim Levey, better known as Whiz 

Bang, scored more points the past season 

than did any other player on grid teams 

in or about the city of Washington, D. 

C. These figures were compiled after tak- 

ing into consideration colleges like 

Georgetown, Catholic University, Mary- 

land and others. 


MARINES LOSE TO JOHN CARROLL 

A fifty-yard penalty coming in the last 
few minutes of play aided John Carroll 
in beating the Marines 14 to 7 at Cleve- 
land on November 6. The penalty was 
the result of a small fracas. A Marine 
and an opposing player got into an argu- 
ment regarding a pass, and the Gyrene 
lost out with the referee. 

The game, which was witnessed by 
members of the Marine Corps League 
attending the Convention in Cleveland, 
was fast from the opening whistle. Car- 
roll scored first, but Keady’s men soon 
tied the score with a series of rushing 
smashes. Ryckman starred in this game 
with brilliant end runs at opportune 
times. 


TEMPLE CRUSHED 41 TO 12 

Playing before 8,000 fans in the 
Sesquicentennial Stadium on Armistice 
Day, the Marine Corps football team ran 
wildly over Temple University of Phila- 
delphia. A total of 41 points were tal- 
lied against the collegians. 

Whiz Bang Levy, brillian Marine 
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MARINE CORPS TEAM HAS 
SCORED 249 POINTS TO 
ITS OPPONENTS 83 

The Marine Corps Football Team 
for 1926, formerly known as the 
All-Marines, has proceeded to carry 
on in the footsteps of its prede- 
cessors and with but one exception 
has trampled over all opposition 
through the first seven games of 
its heavy 13-game schedule. 

The summary up to and includ- 
ing the Dayton game follows: 
0—Univ. of New Hamp... Marines—25 


7—King College.......... Marines—27 
27—St. Xavier College..... Marines—11 
Marines—14 
7—Catholic University. ...Marines—20 
0—Providence ........... Marines—34 
0—Canisius ..............Marines— 6 
14—John Carroll...........Marines— 7 
12—Temple ...........-...Marines—4l 
Marines—24 
Marines—27 
0—Washington U......... Marines—13 
83 249 


half back, broke loose after the first 
three minutes of play and raced 65 yards 
for a touchdown. Again in the third 
quarter he duplicated this feat for a 70- 
yard run and six points. Pugh, Whit- 
field, Brunnelle and Ryan scored the 
other points. Ryckman tallied three 
points with kicks after touchdown. 
Thompson and Shumway each scored an 
extra point by kicking. 


MARINES TRIM DETROIT 24 TO 7 

Buckowy and Levey split honors on 
November 13 as the Marines beat the 
University of Detroit 24-7. Both of 
these worthies scored two touchdowns 
apiece after displaying wonderful runs 
and heady playing. 

In the first period Levey dashed 
around right end for 56 yards to score 
with the collegians at his heels. Detroit 
then came back with a strong attack and 
crossed the Marine line tieing the score. 
Later in the game Buckowy, of baseball 
fame, intercepted a Detroit pass on his 
own 12-yard line and romped 80 yards 
to score. 

Clements and Thompson, Marine ends 
for this game played brilliantly breaking 
up collegian attacks time and again. 


LEATHERNECKS DROP LAST GAME 
OF SEASON TO DAYTON 


Keady’s Marine Corps football team 
lost their last game of a long, hard 13- 
game schedule to Dayton University, of 
Dayton, Ohio, by the small score of 7 to 
2, on November 27. 

Having just played two days previous, 
the Marine squad arrived for their game 
with Dayton pretty well worn out and 
although they fought valiantly lacked the 
snap so customary to one of Coach 
Keady’s elevens. 

Dayton scored first blood early, but 
were never able to again cross the Ma- 
rine line. Brilliant line attacks which 
drove the collegians up and down the 
field always failed at the crucial mo- 
ments and the Marirnes had to be con- 
tent with a safety for their efforts. Levy 
stood out in this game with wonderful 
kicking and short runs for gains. 


SOCKO 


Tommy Lyons, of Gloucester, Mass., 
was awarded the referee’s decision over 
Marine Johnny Corbett November Ist 
at Philadelphia. Corbett held the champ- 
ionship in the featherweight class around 
the West Indies for the last two years 
while serving with the Eighth Regiment, 
First Brigade. 


* * 


Jack Roper, a former Marine, is a 
coming heavyweight. On the West 
Coast he has fought and beaten almost 
every heavyweight boxer. 

* 


Marine Sammy Bernstein knocked out 
Chubby Van Hooser in the first round of 
a fight at Spokane, Washington, Novem- 
ber 12th. 

_ Roper won a decision over Frank Wil- 
liams after four rounds of hard fighting 
at Hollywood, California, November 12th. 

* x x 


“Dusty” Miller defeated Marine Rai- 
neri in a six-round bout at Seattle, 
Washington, November 9th. 


* x * 


Steve Muchic (Ted Mitchell), former 
member of the Marine Guard of the flag- 
ship “Pennsylvania” is doing well on 
the “outside.” Ted won the Atlantic 
Fleet Middleweight Belt from Sailor 
Weilenman of the U. S. S. “Nevada.” 
Later Mitchell went to Antwerp with 
the 1920 Olympic team. 


* * 


The U. S. Battle Fleet boasts of two 
fighting brothers, both are in the middle- 
weight class. Private 1st Class Ferrell 
H. Padgette is a member of the Marine 
Guard of the U. S. S. “Tennessee.” Sai- 
lor Padgette is a member of the ship’s 
company of the U. S. S. “Nevada.” The 
Marine has not had as much ring experi- 
ence as his sailor brother. Both boys 
are good boxers, very clever and fast. 
Both can hit, and hit hard. 

Marine Padgette was discovered on 
the U. S. S. “Tennessee” during division 
competition bouts where he won the 
championship in his class. It sure would 
be some sight to see the brothers mixing 
it up for the All-Navy Championship 
honors among the middleweights. Clean 
living brings good health, good luck and 
good fortune. More power, Brothers. 


EX-MARINE BOXER BEATEN. 

Billy Vidabeck, light-heavyweight, of 
Bayonne, N. J., ex-Leatherneck and 
former sparring partner of Gene Tunney, 
went down fighting at the hands of Mike 
McTigue, former light-heavyweight 
champion, at New York on November 
15th. A sharp left to the head, followed 
by a crashing right smash to the chin 
dropped the former Marine for the full 
count in the third round of a scheduled 
ten-round bout. 
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“SWEDE” LARSON TRANS- 
FERRED TO HAWAII 


Parris Island, S. C., Nov. 10—Hiding 
tears behind courageous smiles, every 
one of the forty odd members of the 
Parris Island Marine football squad 
murmured “goodby and good luck” to 
their coach and pal, Lieutenant E. E. 
“Swede” Larson, here this afternoon 
when the officer who has built and 
coached the greatest football teams Par- 
ris Island has ever had, left for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

After Brigadier General Harry Lee, 
Commanding the Marine Post, had 
wished the Lieutenant “Bon Voyage,” 
and the latter had made the rounds of 
the big crowd which gathered to see him 
off, the Commanding General’s personal 
launch dropped her lines and whisked 
him off on the first lap of his long jour- 
ney across the continent and the Pa- 
cific. 

Before his departure the Marine 
Coach was presented with a beautiful 
solid silver tea set by his undefeated 
1926 football squad. There were few 
words, but worlds of feeling in the eyes 
and hearts of the men as they said their 
last farewell. All, including the Coach 
himself, smiled and bravely chaffed each 
other, but it was obviously forced. With 
his wife and little son, Lieutenant Larson 
was popular here, and his departure is 
keenly felt by the entire personnel of 
the post. 


LIEUT. 


ISLAND'S TEAM ELECTS 
CAPTAIN FOR 1927 


Corporal Louis C. Plain, whose home 
is 1979 West 79th Street, Cleveland, O., 
has been elected to captain the Parris 
Island Marine Football Squad of 1927, 
after playing approximately half of the 
current season and gaining for himself 
a tremendous popularity with his team 
mates. 

Playing regularly at tackle with the 
Marines’ “Big Parade” during the latter 
half of the 1926 season, Plain easily 
garnered his “M” and played a game 
that won the praise of Head Coach Lar- 
son and sports writers in this section. 
The Cleveland boy stands six feet one 
and one-half inches in his stocking feet, 
and weighs 185 pounds. 

He started his football career at West 
Technical High School in Cleveland, 
playing there for three years in the 
guard and tackle berths, and at the close 
of the latter two, was chosen as all- 
scholastic tackle. At the close of his 
high school days he matriculated at 
Penn State, and played with the Fresh- 
man team in 1923 until injuries received 
in play forced him to give up football. 

Plain enlisted in the U. S. Marine 
Corps in April, 1925, and upon the com- 
pletion of his recruit training at Parris 
Island was sent to Panama for duty, but 
returned to his former station at the 
opening of 1926 football season. Only 
22 years of age, he has been a tower of 
strength in the Marine forward wall, 
and the Nemesis of many a ball carrier 
on the offensive. Physically he is per- 
fection personified, and he commands a 
vast store of knowledge of the gridiron. 
It is thought he will be a great leader 
in 1927. 
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PARRIS ISLAND'S “BIG PARADE” DEFEATS 
FORT BENNING AND MERCER UNIVERSITY 


By JEFF DANIELS 

When the autumn sun of the south- 
land rose on the last official day of the 
gridiron season of 1926 a service team 
ended one of the greatest schedules ever 
played by such a team, and probably 
the greatest this season. The Parris Is- 
land Marines, under the mentorship of 
Coach Lieutenant E. E. “Swede” Larson, 
sweated through its eleventh and last 
game undefeated. This marine team, 
dubbed early in the season by a sports 
writer as “The Big Parade,” culminated 
its persistent march with ten straight 
victories and a 0 to 0 tie. 

Mercer University’s crack squad, 
which has placed three players in the all- 
S. I A. A. selections, battled nobly 
through four quarters to hold the Island 
Leathernecks to a tie. The game was 
said by many to have been one of the 
best witnessed in the south this season, 
and some of the more enthusiastic added, 
“ever.” The great “Phoney” Smith, also 
mentioned as an all-Southern back, never 
reached the marine’s safety man, al- 
though he had been running wild through 
all opposition throughout the season. 
Players of both teams used every bit of 
strategy that had been crammed into 
their heads throughout a long season, but 
to no avail. It was a case of an irre- 
sistable force meeting an immovable 
body. 

Islanders Trim Benning 

Every team has its annual classic, and 
with the Parris Island Marines the Ar- 
mistice Day clash in Savannah, Ga., with 
the President’s Cup team of Fort Ben- 
ning is the big event. Representing the 
entire Infantry of the United States, and 
playing in the class of the representative 
Marine Corps team at Quantico, the sol- 
diers had taken the Marine Post team 
men into camp for five years. Accord- 
ing to the dopesters, the 1926 meeting 
would be a repetition, but coming from 
behind after Benning had scored during 
the first five minutes of play, the coura- 
geous Leathernecks countered and 
marched back for a 16 to 7 victory. It 
was to eleven hundred Marines, who 
journeyed to their “liberty town” via a 
special train, the sweetesc victory in 
years. Savannah gave itself up to the 
Marine Corps during the evening follow- 
ing the game, and celebrated with numer- 
ous dances, parties and parades. It was 
easily the outstanding victory of the 
season. 

Out of the eleven games played, Parris 
Island took five victories from Army 
teams, four from colleges, one from an 
association squad, and tied a university 
eleven. Seven teams failed to score 
against the “Big Parade,” and only four 
touchdowns were marked against its 
score, the Army leading with one each 
by three different teams. Newberry was 
the only college to score, and that was 
made against the Marines’ second team. 


The Players 

Parris Island had on its squad several 
players whom local sport editors claim 
could make any college team in the coun- 
try. Bobby Gotko, who was chosen as 
the most valuable player in the game 
with Fort Benning by three competent 
judges, played a backfield game that, had 


he been with one of the larger colleges 
or universities, would have won him na- 
tional fame. Many fans attended the 
games to see Gotko “go.” 

Another “Bob,” Robert McCracken, not 
only led a great team through a great 
season as captain, but played the center 
position to such perfection that accord- 
ing to rumor, he will receive an offer 
from a noted southern university to play 
with the 1927 squad. There are others, 
but to continue would be to make selec- 
tions requiring a broader knowledge of 
the game than that possessed by the 
writer. Stars were many, and the re- 
sult a smooth, but crashing machine that 
swept all before it. 

Pages might be written concerning the 
coaching of “Swede” Larson and his as- 
sistant, “Rush” Freeman; the manage- 
ment of Major Paul Capron; the work of 
the trainers and others, but the results 
manifest more than might be expressed 
on paper. The Parris Island Marines 
have carried through a conspicuous 
schedule, and can safely boast of being 
the only team in the military service of 
the United States to play eleven games, 
and trot off the gridiron at the last 
whistle undefeated. 


“BIG PARADE” TENDERED BAN- 
QUET AND HONORS 

Parris Island, S. C., Nov. 7—Led by 
Brigadier General Harry Lee, Post Com- 
mandant, the entire personnel of the 
Marine Post turned out (Nov. 7) to do 
honor to its football heroes with ban- 
quets, entertainments, boxing, Charles- 
ton contests and movies. 

The evening’s schedule of entertain- 
ment, arranged by Captain B. F. Fogg, 
Aide for Morale, commenced at 
the Main Station Mess Hall, where the 
entire squad, each with a staff officer as 
his host, was served a seven-course din- 
ner. The great hall was profusely deco- 
rated with Old Glory, signal flags, and 
banners bearing the names of the men 
who have played an eleven-game sched- 
ule this year without one defeat. While 
the dinner was in progress, an extensive 
musical program was given by the Post 
twelve-piece orchestra, led by Band- 
master Frank Walcutt. 

At the close of the dinner the entire 
squad formed and marched to the Post 
Lyceum, flanked on either side by Gen- 
eral Lee and his staff, where the enter- 
tainment program was opened with 
three boxing bouts. Between events on 
the extensive program, speeches were 
given by General Lee, Lieutenant Larson, 
head coach; Bob McCracken, team cap- 
tain, and Bobby Gotko, chosen as the 
most valuable player on the 1926 squad. 
Captain Bogg was master of cere 
monies. 

Bobby Gotko disclosed that his ability 
is not ended with plunging through the 
line when he entered the Charleston con- 
test, winning easily over all competi- 
tion. Besides winning this prize, the 
fleet Marine halfback was formally pre- 
sented with a wrist watch by General 
Lee. Gotko won the watch after being 
selected the mos€ valuable player m 
the Marine-Army game in Savannah on 
Armistice Day. It was given by the 


Friedman Jewelry Company. 
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SAN DIEGO MARINES HOLD HONOR OF CORPS 
TO SAME RENOWN AS FAMOUS QUANTICO TEAM 


On the West Coast of the United 
States, competition in service football 
was climaxed with the same arm of the 
service being the victor as on the East 
Coast. The football squad of the Marine 
Corps Base at San Diego, California. 
turned out a team which suffered not one 
defeat at the hands of another service 
team, losing but one game, that to 
Santa Clara College. Their season re- 
sulted in five victories, two ties and one 


loss. The games were as follows: 
ae Marines-Naval Air........ 0 
7......-Marines-U. S. C. Frosh...... 7 
24....Marines-U. S. S. “Melville”.... 7 
Marines-St. Ignatius....... 0 
12... Marines-Submarine Squadrons... 9 
0....Marines-Univ. Santa Clara....41 


6..Marines-Naval Training Station... 3 
13...Marines-9th Area Army Corps... 0 


9th Army Corps Game 

The climax of the season was the 
championship game between the two best 
service teams of the Pacific Coast. The 
Marines played against a picked team 
from the Army, a team picked from the 
best players the Army had in nine states. 
It was the bitterest game of the season. 
The Marines had been so successful in 
whipping the Navy teams previously in 
the season, that the Navy backed the 
Army as their champions. And so the 
Marines played the Army and the Navy 
in a grand and glorious battle and proved 
their supremacy in the service again, 
giving the Army a moral and physical 
beating and the Navy a moral and spirit- 
ual thrashing. And—the score was 13 
to 0! 

It is acknowledged by sport writers, 
and men that actually know football, 
that they have never seen a backfield 
that functioned so smoothly and per- 
fectly as the Marine backs did in this 
game. A sport writer remarked to one 
of his associates that the Marine team 
evidenced the best coaching of any team 
in the service circles, and that is just 
what it looked like to every fan in that 
stadium that great day. 

Woods ran the team and picked the 
holes perfectly. It was largely through 
this little quarterback that the Marines 
came through on the long end of the 13 
to 0 score. With the assistance of his 
teammates he scored both touchdowns. 
Woods is undoubtedly the most valuable 
football player on the West Coast. 

Hart not only out pointed Ganuzzi but 
displayed some of the best line plunging 
ability ever seen in San Diego. He did 
all the passing and was successful in 
making two out of five reach their desti- 
nation. He played a wonderful game. 
This being Hart’s first year with the Ma- 
rines, it is expected that he will have a 
better year in 1927. 

Mathews played a whale of a game at 
fullback. His line smashing power and 
speed makes him one of the most feared 
runners in the Marine backfield. Ma- 
thews is a hard tackler. This was Ma- 
thews best game this season. He did his 
share in helping the Marines to defeat 
the Army. 

Poppelman made several good gains 
and played a good defensive game. Pop- 
pelman is the Marines’ surest bet on a 
backfield man to receive the pass. This 
is the youngster’s first year in the Ma- 


rine Corps and he has surely made good. 

These four backs started and they fin- 
ished without a substitution. They dis- 
played some of the best team work ever 
seen in San Diego. The ball was dis- 
tributed equally amongst them and they 
all did their share toward advancing the 
ball over the goal line. 

Spannuth and McDonald started and 
ended the game. They played a charging 
game, continually upsetting the dope for 
the soldiers. Guards like these two boys 
cannot be picked up any day. 

The Marines had considerable hard 
luck in keeping tackles in the game. This 
was the only position that they substi- 
tuted for during the entire game; how- 
ever, they were forced to use six tackles. 
Lyons and Morrison started. Morrison 
was replaced by Murphy. Morrison is 
very popular with the spectators and it 
is no mystery to us that he is. He is a 
dandy little tackle. Lyons surely got in 
the game and put out to the extent of 
his ability, which is a very high stand- 
ard. Lyons injured his leg and was re- 
placed by Elich. Elich went over, under 
and through the soldiers. His playing 
was spectacular. Murphy went usual 
Murphy style and you know how that 
is—good. He was hurt and Herstrom re- 
placed him and sure did his stuff. What 
we like about Herstrom’s playing is that 
he keeps on fighting until he is sure the 
play is over. Once Gilmore, All Ameri- 
ean halfback, was carrying the ball and 
the whistle blew, but Gilmore kept on 
running. Herstrom, not sure what was 
taking place, took after him. Gilmore 
had a 20-yard start on the Marine but 
Herstrom overcame the soldier and 
downed him before he got the goal. The 
soldiers were off side, but it was a very 
good demonstration of headwork by fol- 
lowing the play, likely as not the Ma- 
rines could have been off side and had 
no one taken after the All American star 
he would have made a touchdown. Mc- 
Henry replaced Elich and aided in stop- 
ping the soldiers and antagonized the ill- 
natured Army backs by stopping them. 
McHenry is undoubtedly the best Tine 
man in the district. His size and experi- 
ence is a great help to any team. 

Ends: Martin and Lees; and what a 
great pair they are. They blocked their 
man and worked like a couple of ma- 
chines on the outside positions. On sev- 
eral occasions Lees tackled an Army 
back from the rear. Martin played a 
great defensive and offensive game, 
stopping, blocking and putting an end to 
the soldiers’ end runs. 

In the center position DeRoo worked 
efficiently. He played like a demon at 
the central position. Asking the referee 
to quiet the crowd and watching his 
teammates, being careful not to pass the 
ball with them off sides. DeRoo played 
fullback and proved that he could pack 
the ball as well as kick. When Getz was 
hurt and Hill went in, it was expected 
that a substitute center would be needed 
and DeRoo having previous experience 
was forced to sacrifice his possibilities of 
making the backfield for a substitute 
center. The team’s strength and not in- 
dividual honors was what was being 
sought, hence DeRoo turned out to be a 
wonderful center. 
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What the User says about 
J. L. N. Gunoyle and J. L. 
N. Wunderoyle. 


It might interest you to 
know that I had a Colt 
Automatic “45” that was 
badly fouled and had tried 
several times to get the 
ba.:cel back in shape but 
without result until I used 
a small amount of the 
Gunoyle; the gun is now 
as good as new. 

I have used the Gunoyle 
and the Wunderoyle sev- 
eral times on other arms 
and find that it will do all 
that you claim for it. 

This is to certify that I 
have thoroughly _ tested 
“J. L. N. GUNOYLE” as a 
cleaning Nitro solvent for 
both Rifles and Pistols; 
and also the “J. L. N, 
WUNDEROYLE” as a sure 
rust preventative, and they 
cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended. 

Send l5c for sample of 
either or 25c for sample 
of both, and you will won- 
der how you could use 
anything else. On sale at 
Post Exchange. 


E.HALSTEAD HAVEN,5 Beekman St., N.Y.C., U.S.A 
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‘*Prove it with Pictures’’ 


“The Dawson Snapshots 
Around The World” 


are pictures just as you 
might have taken them. 
Sold in sets at many of 
the Posts by our repre- 
sentatives or direct by 
mail from The Dawson 
Kraft Shop, Columbia, 
Tenn. The Folks at home 
will believe it when you 
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The Marines 
Insurance 
Counsellor 
And Adviser 


Harry Hollander 
Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 


55 John Street 
Bowling Green 3100 
New York City 


ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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Baseball Victories In China 


While the baseball team in Quantico 
representing the Marine Corps has been 
piling up an enviable record, the Ma- 
rines in Peking have also been keeping 
up to the traditions of the Corps, making 
new baseball history in North China, 
and, incidentally, securing such a reputa- 
tion for prowess that during the latter 
part of the season teams for miles 
around feared to risk defeat by accepting 
a challenge. 

Peking’s unusual strength in 1926 re- 
sulted in 23 victories, and but one defeat. 
The lone instance in which the team came 
out on the short end of a score was toward 
the end of the season, and curiously 
enough, it was loser to the one team in 
North China rated weaker than the 
rest of those with whom the Marines 
played that year. 

When baseball first was introduced in 
China, the 15th U. S. Infantry at Tient- 
sin and the Marines at Peking were the 
only two organizations in the northern 
part of the country between which seri- 
ous competition existed. It has been only 
in the past few years that other strong 
teams entered the field and the rapidly 
rising sport has been marked by keen 
competition. The game became more 
popular than football, which the Infantry 
cut from its schedule after 1924 and 
incidentally deprived the Marines of an- 
other opportunity to build up a reputa- 
tion, for they had never lost to the Army 
on the gridiron. The civilian popula- 
tion of Tientsin—which, by the way, is 
no less a commercial city than Peking 
and has a larger foreign population be- 
cause it is a seaport—who thought they 
could form an up-and-coming team each 
season, organized a nine and entered the 
field. The advent of baseball in the Far 
East has discovered no more eager de- 
votees than the Japanese, and they, too, 
got together a team. So for some years 
past the Marines have had three major 
teams, as far as teams go in China, to 
contend with—the Tientsin Civilians, the 
Tientsin Japanese, and the 15th U. S. 
Infantry. Peking itself has no other 
team than the Marines; unless it is con- 
sidered advisable to mention the Peking 
Japanese. The city has a goodly num- 
ber of the sons of Nippon who are just 
as enthusiastic as their countrymen in 
Japan in the study of baseball, but with 
all their zeal, they are not yet able to 
stand against the slugging Marines with 
anything like an equal chance. 

Playing with the best talent at the 
Peking post, the Marines in the past have 
had hard sledding. At the end of each 
season the records generally showed 
fewer games having been won by Peking 
than by their Tientsin opponents. In 1924 
the Infantry took the necessary number 
of games to give them the Service 
championship for that year, and if the 
spirit of the Marines was not actually 
at the breaking point, it was under a 
considerable strain. Then the Waseda 
University came from Japan to Tient- 
sin, played the Japanese and the Infantry 
a series of games, and easily won every 
one. They came to Peking with a long 
and the Marines, resolved to make a 
string of victories and a clean slate, 


good showing, playing desperately, held 
them scoreless, and got a home run in 
the last of the last inning to win the 
game. 

Although that spectacular finish re- 
gained for the Marines their confidence 
and made them still a team to be reckon- 
ed with the next season, the 1925 nine 
barely won the honors from the Infan- 
try; they had a strong team, but their 
adversaries acquired a habit of walking 
off the field with greater scores than 
the Peking team on occasions too numer- 
ous to mention. 

The outlook for the 1926 season, then, 
was not very promising. No outstand- 
ing players were in the post; very few 
of the previous year’s team remained 
and it looked as though Lieutenant 
Whaling, as Athletic Officer, would be 
disappointed in his efforts to build a 
team of championship caliber. The men 
he had to work with were of average 
ability, perhaps a little more. 

The spirit which welded the team in- 
to a fighting, winning unit from such 
a discouraging beginning was not due to 
individual ability, but to team-work. 
Under the direction of Lieutenant Whal- 
ing and with “Teamwork” for a slogan, 
the men under the Semper Fidelis ban- 
ner emerged from the ranks of the 
mediocre and established an undisputed 
position at the head of baseball in China. 

This year’s season opened with the 
playing in Tientsin among their city 
league, to which had been added the rep- 
resentative team of the “U. S. S. Sacra- 
mento,” then stationed there. In Peking 
the striving Japanese took the Marines 
on for two games which ended in scores 
of 21 to 3 and 20 to 1, with the Japa- 
nese on the short side. Local baseball 
enthusiasts took notice. 

One week later, on May 22, the Tient- 
sin Japanese, having defeated the Army 
and the Civilians, came to Peking for 
the first of the Interpost games. They 
lost to the Marines, 4 to 0. It was the 
first really great blow to Tientsin for, 
rooting for their leading team to win, 
it was a severe disappointment to have 
it return a loser. In quick succession 
the Marines took games from the Civil- 
ians and the Infantry, and against the 
“Sacramento” team, walloped them three 
straight times. 

The full schedule was nearly played 
out and it was toward the close of the 
so-far victorious season when the Ma- 
rines went to Tientsin in the wind-up of 
their contests with the Infantry. They 
had played 18 games and had won them, 
every one. The fans of Tientsin had 
long since given up hope of taking a 
game—all the other teams had beaten 
the Army and the Marines had trounced 
them in turn. So it was that very few, 
only the most optimistic, turned out on 
July 18 for this battle. And the Marines 
lost their one game, 6 to 5! 

Two more games were played with 
other teams before the official schedule 
ended, and the fans of the coast city 
got together to attempt to stop the Ma- 
rines’ advance. They combined the stars 
of the Japanese and Civilians, bolstered 


up their infield and selected their heavi- 
est hitters, gave them all a few stiff 
workouts, and challenged the Marines 
to a post-season contest. It was cheer- 
fully accepted. The two teams met on 
the Tientsin field on July 25 and again 
the Marines carried off the bacon 11 to 
0. Twice more Tientsin All-star teams 
met the same fate, losing a week later 
4 to 1 and on August 8 by 7 to 3. After 
that no amount of persuasion would in- 
duce them to play the Capital City play- 
ers again, even after Lieutenant Whaling 
offered to pitch himself or any other 
player of his team they chose, just to 
secure a game! Tientsin had bitten off 
too large a portion, and had found it 
not suited to their taste. 


So ended the baseball period of 1926 
in Peking. With a record of only one 
game lost, and a total of 185 runs to 
their opponents’ 60, the Peking Marines 
bid fair to make this a record to stand 
in China’s baseball history for some 
time. 


After the finish of the regular sched- 
ule, it was announced that the Marine 
team would visit Japan to play a series 
of games with Waseda, Keio, and other 
teams in that country. Negotiations fell 
through, however, and the team dis- 
banded, returned to duty. Two weeks 
later it was given out that arrangements 
had been made for the Marines to go to 
Manchuria and meet teams in Darien, a 
flourishing baseball town on the Korea 
Bay overlooking Port Arthur. Accord- 
ingly the team reorganized and on Sep- 
tember 8 left Peking, arrived in Dairen 
a few days later, and played three games. 


Despite their period of inaction, and 
against teams which had been continuing 
practice in anticipation of the coming 
of the Marines, the Peking nine took 
two games out of three. The first re- 
sulted in a 3 to 1 victory for Peking, 
the second a 6 to 1 loss, and the third 
the Marines won, 7 to 5; and all of these 
against picked teams. 


Five players in this year’s team have 
stood out prominently during the season. 
Most of them have played in posts in the 
States, in Guam, and in the Philippines. 
They all enjoy nearly the same, quite 
errorless, high-hitting slates, and all are 
versatile players. They are Lieutenant 
Whaling, Corporals Buford and Gayler, 
and Privates First Class Ross and Buvid. 
“Bill” Whaling holds a high place by 
virtue of his marvelous stops of impos- 
sible-to-field balls and the fact that he 
leads the league in hitting; Buvid for his 
unparalleled record of strike-outs as a 
pitcher and fielding as an outfielder and 
as a shortstop. 


Peking is proud of their Marine team. 
They have a right to be. For the past 
few years the city has been accustomed 
to high-class baseball, but never such 
pronounced first grade stuff as they saw 
this year. And they’re going to repeat 
and keep on repeating, tacking the name 
of the Corps on the athletic shield in 
shining letters, maintaining a sterling 
record of excellence, settings a standard 
that the rest may strive to equal. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 


Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the grades 
dicated: 
Col. John C. Beaumont. 
i- Lt. Col. Walter N. Hill. 
iff Maj. Harry K. Pickett. 
es Capt. John D. Lockburner. 


Ist Lt. James M. Smith. 


, Officers last to make number in the 
on grades indicated: 
in Col. J. C. Beaumont 
to Lt. Col. W. N. Hill 
ns Maj. H. L. Larson 
Capt. F. S. Robillard 
er ist. Lt. H. C. Busbey 
er 
in- MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
October 14, 1926 
ng No changes were announced. 
1er October 15, 1926 
to ist Lt. J. G. Clausing, assigned to duty at 
off MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
it 2nd Lt. L. A. Brown, detached MB, NS, 
St. Thomas, V. I., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
2nd Lt. W. E. Griffith, detached MB, Nyd., 
’ Phila., Pa., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
26 2nd Lt. R. E. Hopper, detached MB, Nyd, 
yne Phila., Pa., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
ron 2nd Lt. M. E. Levie, detached MB, Nyd., 
os Phila., Pa., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
und October 16, 1926 
_ No changes were announced. 
October 18, 1926 
; No changes were announced. 
ed- 
October 19, 1926 
ine Major Messersmith, detached Headquar- 
"es ters Central Reserve Area, Chicago, Ill., to 


her duty as Division Marine Officer and aide on 


: the Staff of the Division C 

fei} ft of sion Commander, Battle- 

e p Division Two, Scouti “le 

“Arkansas. outing Fleet, U.S.S. 

eks apt. A. H. Turnage, detached MB, Quan- 

tico, Va., to Headquarters 

» to apt. J. Waller, detached MCB, N 

Diego, Calif. to MB, NS, 
e following named officers hav 

rea promoted to the grades indicated: saeihanenan 

ord- Colonel D. C. McDougal, Capt. J. P. Brown, 


sep- Ist Lt. H. C. Busbey, Ist Lt. L. A. Hohn, 1st 


. Lt. R. P. Coffman, ist Lt. R 
iren Weave . B. DeWitt, 1st 


nes. 
October 20, 1926 
= No changes were announced, 
ning October 21, 1926 
Major C. H. Wells, detached D 

took of the Pacific to MB, Quantico, 

re- Capt. A. Wilson, retired as of October 31, 
‘ing, 1926. 


Pay Clk. J. J. Reidy, detached MB, NA 
hird Lakehurst, N. J. to Chicago, Ill., for duty z 


hese deputy to the A. P. M., Phila., Pa. 
October 22, 1926 
have Capt. W. H. Davis, detached MB, NOB, 


son. Pearl Harbor, T. H., to Department of the 
Pacific. 
Capt. J. M. Swinnerton, detached Recruit- 
ines. ing District of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga., to MB, 


yuite Nyd, Washington, D. 
are Capt. R. E. Williams, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
nant MB, Quantico, Va. 
yler, Capt. L. E. Woods, detached MB, Quantico, 
avid Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
» by 2nd Lt. S. S. Ballentine, detached NAS, 
1 pOs- Pensacola, Fla., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
t he Pay Clk. T. E. Murphy, appointed a pay 
-~ Clerk and assigned to active duty at MB, 
r his § NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H 
as & October 23, 1926 
- and No changes were announced. 
om October 25, 1926 
eam © changes were announced. 
past October 26, 1926 
omed Maj. S. B. Kennedy, detached Headquar- 


h ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
suc Gendarmeris J’Haiti, Port au Prince, Haiti. 


r saw Ist Lt. D. G. Oglesby, detached MB, NOB, 

epeat a Harbor, T. H., to Department of the 
cific. 

a i tnd Lt. R. M. Cutts, detached MCB, NOB, 


San Diego, Calif., to MB,’ NOB, Pearl Har- 
arling %r, T. H. 

tnd Lt. A. R. Pefley, detached MB, Nyd, 
Washington, D. C., to MD, U. S. S 
oming.”” 


‘Wy- 


October 27, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


October 28, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


October 29, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


October 30, 1926 


Capt. B. T. Cripps, dismissed from the 
Marine Corps. 

lst Lt. C. D. Baylis, detached ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va. 


November 1, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


November 2, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


November 3, 1926 


Maj. C. E. Nutting, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Capt. O, T. Francis, detached Office of 
Naval Communication, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. F. W. Bennett, detached RR, 
Wakefield, Mass., to MB, Nyd, Boston, Mass. 

ist Lt. St. J. R. Childs, resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect November 19, 1926. 

Ist Lt. 7. A. Wachtler, detached Office 
of Naval Communications, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. T. G. McFarland, detached MB, 
Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Nyd, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. R. B. Payne, resignation accepted 
to take effect November 12, 1926. 

Mar. Gnr. A. O. Halter, detached RR, 
Wakefield Mass., to MB, Quantico, Va. 


November 4, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


November 5, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


November 6, 1926 


Maj. E. A. Ostermann, upon transfer of 
the Flag of the Commander, Scouting 


Fleet, detached USS WYOMING to Uss 
TEXAS. 
2nd Lt. R. A. Anderson, detached MB, 


Parris Island, S. C., to MB, NS, St. Thomas, 
Vv. 1. 


November 8, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


November 98, 1926 

Lt. Col. F. J. Schwable, on Dec. 1, 1925, 
detached MB, Parris Island, S. C., to 
Marine Detachment American Legation, 
Peking, China, to sail about January 15, 
1926, from San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. O. T. Pfeiffer, detached MD USS 
HURON, to MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. (Provi- 
sional Company on Expeditionary duty in 
China). 

Capt. W. B. Croka, detached MB, NS, 
Cavite, P. I. (Provisional Company on 
Expeditionary duty in China) to MD, USS 
HURON. 

ist Lt. P. A. Lesser, detached MD, USS 
HURON to MD, USS HELENA. 

lst Lt. J. A. MacShane, detached MD, 
USS HELENA to MD. USS HURON. 

lst Lt. H. M. Fleming, on Nov. 22, 
1926, detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MD, 
USS ANTARES 
R. Rowan, upon reporting 
USS ANTARES, to 
MB, NOP, South Charleston W. Va. 

lst Lt. F. L. Buchanan, upon reporting 
relief. detached MB, NOP. South Charles- 
ton, W. Va.. to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. L. Knorr, dismissed from 
Marine Corps. 


November 10, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
November 11, 1926 
Capt. C. P. Matteson, detached NAS. 
NOB San Diego, Calif., to MD, USS 
SEATTLE. 
Capt. H. Paul, detailed as an Assistant 
Quartermaster. 
November 12, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
November 13, 1926 


No changes were announced. 


Forty-five 


November 15, 1926 
No changes were announced. 

November 16, 1926 
No changes were announced. 


November 17, 1926 


Lt. Col. S. Williams, AQM, detached 
Headquarters Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Calif., to MB, Parris Is!.nd, 
Ss. C. 

2nd Lt. C. S. Arnold, detached MB, Nyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. J. . Lanigan, detached MB, 
Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, 


a. 

2nd Lt. W. Thompson, detached MB, 
Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, 
Ve 


a. 
2nd Lt. E. B. Ryan, detached MB, Nyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
2nd Lt. L. R. Kline, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 
November 18, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
November 19, 1926 


Capt. W. H. Davis, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
Capt. F. B. Hoyt, retired as of Nov. 15, 
1926. 
Ist Lt. W. L. Bales, assigned to duty at 
MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. 
. R. Skinner, assigned to duty at 
MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. 
ist Lt. L. A. Haslup, detached MB NS, 
Cavite, P. L., to Department of the Pacific. 
Ist Lt. D. G. Oglesby, assigned to duty 
at MCB. NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
Qm. Clk. F. E. Davis, upon reporting of 
relief, detached First Brigade, Haiti, to 
MB. Nyd, Norfolk, Va. 
Qm. Clk. P. J. Grealy, detached MB, 
Nyd, Norfolk, Va., to First Brigade, Haiti. 


November 20, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
November 22, 1926 


Capt. C. McL. Lott, on Dec. 7, 1926, de- 
tached MB. Quantico, Va., to MB, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

Pay Clk. T. E. Murphy, detached MB, 
NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


November 23, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
November 24, 1926 


Pay Clk. W. W. Raybolt, detached Office 
of Assistant Paymaster, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 


November 26, 1926 


Capt. W. B. Croka, detached MD, USS 
HURON, to MD, USS ASHEVILLE 

Ist Lt. H. H. Rosecrans, detached MD, 
NS. Cavite, P. I, to MD, USS SACRA- 
MENTO. 

2nd Lt. T. C. Green, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. J. H. N. Hudnall, detached MD 
NS, Cavite, P. L, to MD, USS ASHEVILLE. 


November 27, 1926 


2nd Lt. J. C. Burger, detached MB, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N. J.. to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. E. L. Pugh, Jr., detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Washington, D. C. 
. Zuber detached MB, Quan- 
, to MB. NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Pay Clk. W. J. Sherry, detached Head- 
quarters Department of the Pacific. San 
Francisco, Calif.. to-MB, Nyd, Puget 
Sound, Washington. 
_ Pay . L. J. Straight, detached MB. 
Nyd Puget Sound, Washington, to Head- 
quarters Department of the Pacific. 


November 29, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
November 30, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
December 1, 1926 
No changes were announced. 
December 2, 1926 


No changes were announced. 


= 
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December 3, 1926 Sta., Pensacola, Fla., to duty with Ist Brig- Zone 25 Jan., leave 27 Jan., arrive San 

ade, U. S. Marines. Pedro 8 Feb. 
Capt. J, E. Brewster, detached MB, Lt. John J. Haas (DC)—From Marine Det., SALINAS—Arrived Norfolk 21 Nov. Will 
Quantico, Va., to Asiatic § = N runing, China, to United States. leave Hampton Roads 16 Dec. on the fol- 
a = & oe, Ss om Lt. Edgar F. McCall (MC)—Det. Marine lowing itinerary: Arrive Canal Zone 24 
wae ae, . swe. detached MB Corps Base, Nav. Oper. Base., San Diego, Dec., leave 27 Dec. arrive San Pedro 8 
st Lt. H, B. Liversedge, detached MP, , Jan., leave 10 Jan., arrive Canal Zone 22 


Calif., to U. S. S, “Kanawha.’ 


Lt. Benton V. O. Scott (MC)—Det. U. 8. S. Jan., leave 24 Jan., arrive San Pedro 5 Feb. 


Quantico, Va., to MB, Nyd, Mare Island, 
SAPELO—Arrived Guantanamo 3 Dec 


Calif 
to repartment o ac c é © 9 Yec., 
2nd Lt. KR. G. Hunt, detached MB, Quan- Lt. (ig) Leon. M, Billings (DC)—Det. Ma- Fort Arthur 18 Dos, ceave 1¢ Des. 
2nd Lt. E, E. Larson, detached ™ “| Mare Is., Calif. ‘ Scheduled to leave Mare Island 20 Dec, 
Parris ISLAND, 8. C., to MB, NOB, Pear Lt. (jg) Ralph W. Malone (DC)—To duty, for the East Coast on the following itine- 
Harbor, T. H Marine Bks., Parris Is., S. C. rary: Arrive San Pedro 22 Dec., leave 23 
Capt. Edward A. Duff (ChC), detached Dec., arrive San Diego 24 Dec., leave 3 
December 4, 1926 Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C., to Jan., arrive Canal Zone 14 Jan., leave 17 
Capt. W. C. Byrd detached MB, Quan- Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. Jan., arrive Guantanamo 20 Jan., leave 20 
an NAS. Pet ole Fla Lieut. John B. O'Neill (MC), detached Jan., arrive New York 25 Jan., leave 31 
tico a., to Nas a Naval Hospital, League Island, Philadel- Jan., arrive Philadelphia 1 Feb. leave 4 
Capt D. Howard, detached MB, H Road F 
Quantico, Va to NAS Pensacola, Fla. phia, Pa., to Marine Barracks, Quantico. Feb., arrive Hampton Roads 5 Feb. P 
2nd Lt. L. F. Narum, detached MB, _ VEG: —Arrived Guantanamo 56 Dee 
Quantico, Va.. to NAS Pensacola, Fla. Comdr. Charles M. Oman (MC), det ached Scheduled to leave Guantanamo 6 Dec., 
“ond Lt J. Snedeker, detached MB, Marine Detachment, American Legation, arrive Canal Zone 9 Dec., leave 11 Dec, 
Quantico, Va.. to NAS Pensacola, Fla. Pekin, China, to Receiving Ship, New arrive San Diego 23 Dec., leave 27 Dec., 
“ond Lt. T. J. Walker, Jr., detached MB, York. ; leave 28 Dec., arrive Mare Island 29 Dec, 
Quantico, Va.. to NAS Pensacola, Fla. Lt. Comdr. Ashton E. Neely (MC), de- leave 6 Jan., arrive Puget Sound 9 Jan. 
‘nd Lt. G. M. Britt, detached MB, NAS tached Naval Medical School, Washington, BRAZOS—Arrived Navy Yard, New 
Pensacola, Fla... and assigned to duty at bb. C., to duty, First Brigade, U. S. Marines, York, 2 Oct. for repairs. Date of com- 
NAS Pensacola, Fla., for aviation in- Port au Prince Haiti. pletion 15 Dec. 
struction Lt. Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement (MC), BRIDGE—At Guantanamo. Will eens 
°“nd Lt. W. W. Conway, detached MB, detached First Brigade, U. S. Marines Guantanamo about 11 Dec. for New York 
NAS. Pensacola, Fla. and assigned to Port au Prince, Haiti, to Recruiting Bar- via Hampton Roads. Will overhaul at the 
duty at NAS, Pensacola, Fla., for aviation racks, Hampton Roads, Va. Navy Yard, New York. 
instruction Lieut. Alfred L. Gaither (MC), detached ARCTIC—Arrived Mare Island 20 Oct. 
®nd_ Lt Cc L. Fike. detached MB. Naval Medical School, Washington, D. C., for overhaul period. Date of completion 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla., and assigned to to Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. of repairs 10 Dee. On 11 Dee. will pro- 
duty at NAS, Pensacola, Fla., for aviation Lieut. Joash I. Yohannan (MC), detached ceed to San Francisco to load provisions 
instruction Naval Medical School, W ashington a C.. On 18 Dec. will proceed to San Pedro-San 
2nd Lt L. R. Dewine, detached MB to duty with First Brigade, U. 8S. Marines, Diego Area. 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla., and assigned to Port au Prince, Haiti. CU YAMA—Arrived San Pedro 6 Dec. Will 
duty at NAS, Pensacola, Fla., for aviation sail from San Pedro about 9 Dec. to join 
instruction — Fleet. Upon completion of Fleet tactical 
exercises will proceed to Coco Solo for 


NAVAL TRANSPORTS discharge of lubricating oil and on com- 


December 6, 192 
CHAUMONT—Sailed Honolulu 26 Nov. pletion of discharge of lubricating oil will 


No changes were announced. for Guam. Due to arrive Guam 6 Dec proceed to Guantanamo for discharge of 
leave 8 Dec., arrive Manila 13 Dec. eargo fuel oil. Upon completion of dis- 
December 7, 192 leave 20 Dee., arrive Shanghai 24 Dec., charge of fuel oil will return to San 
leave 1 Jan., arrive onol : an., Pedro. 
No changes were announced. leave 14 Jan., arrive .— et. A” KANAWHA—Arrived San Diego 19 Novy. 
Jan. Will be in San Pedro- SanDie go Area dur- 
December 8, 192 HENDERSON—Arrived Guantanamo 5 ing the month of December. 
Dec. Scheduled to leave Guantanamo 6 NECHES—Sailed Balboa 4 Dec. for San 
‘apt. J. N. Popham, detached First Dec., arrive St. Thomas 8 Dec., leave 9 Pedro. Due San Pedro 16 Dec. 
Brigade, Haiti, to MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va. Dec., arrive San Juan 9 Dec., leave 10 PECOS—Arrived Manila 29 Oct. 
Ist Lt. J. F. Driscoll, dismissed Dec., arrive Hampton Roads 15 Dec., leave 
ist Lt. J. D. Humphrey, detached MB, 15 Dec., arrive Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Perris Island, S. ¢ to NAS, Pensacola, 16 Dec. for overhaul period. ; a TENTATIVE SAILINGS 
oki ¢ Due to arrive Hampton Roads about 11 CHAUMONT—From Manila to San Fren- 
AL, | SS Dec. Will sail from Hampton Roads 5 cisco, 20 Dec. 
Naa Jan. for voyage to the West Indies. KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to 
NITRO—Sailed San Diego 3 Dec. for West Indies, 5 Jan. 
= ' the East Coast via the Canal Zone on the HENDERSON—From Hampton Roads te 
following itinerary: Due Balboa 12 Dec., Philadelphia, 15 Dec. 
NAVAL ORDERS leave Canal Zone 17 Dec., arrive Pensa- RAMAPO—From Canal Zone to San 
. cola 22 Dec., leave 27 Dec., arrive Hampton Pedro 6 Dec. 
Comdr. George C. Thomas (MC)—Det. Ist Roads 31 Dec SALINAS—From Hampton Roads te 
Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, RAMAPO—Arrived Cristobal 4 Dee. San Pedro, 16 Dee. 
Haiti, to Ree. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va Schedule to leave the Canal Zone 6 Dec., SALINAS—From San Pedro to Canal 
Lt. Comdr. Martin Donelson (MC)—Det. arrive San Pedro 18 Dec. Will leave San Zone, 10 Jan. 
Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass., to duty with Ist Pedro 3 Jan. for Guantanamo and return SAPELO—From Port Arthur to Hamp 
Brigade, U. 8S. Marines, Port au _ Prince, on the following schedule: Arrive Canal ton Roads, 14 Dec. 
Haiti. Zone 15 Jan., leave 17 Jan., arrive Guan- SIRIUS—From Mare Island to Eas 
Lt. George T. Dill (MC)—Det. Nav. Air tanamo 20 Jan., leave 22 Jan., arrive Canal Coast, 20 Dec. 
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RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 


The following is a list of men assigned to 
class III, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, since 
the last issue of The Leatherneck: 

Eleshio, Antone F., Gaffrey, Adrian J., 
Gray, Sidney D.; Gussaroff, Jacob M.; Hardy, 
John F.; Mayer, Edward F.; Patterson, Wil- 
liam R. 

Bacon, 
Caffier, 


Irning E.; 
Pierre L.; 
Erdely. Michael F.; 


Brenneman, 
Chenoweth, Albert W.; 
Hibala, Paul S.; Meyer, 
Leonard L.; Nolan, Raymond J.; Schillen- 
kamp, Anton F.; Stine, George; Vitek, Jo- 
seph; Zeigler, Ernest H. 

Berghorn, Charles E. L.; Bowler, Timothy; 
Clauser, John W.; Collins, Harry R.; Cot- 
tey, Everett O.; Gaynor, Maurice E.; Hamel, 
William J.; Hoopengardner, James W.; Kess- 
ler, Ira L.; Solarz, Steve; Thomason, John 
H.; Vosburg, Alfred M.; Warner, Raymond 
P.; Williams, James H. 

Hoover, Gilson D.; Kirby, Thomas L.; 
Kupfer, Lawrence H.; Lee, Arthur J.; Leon- 
ard, George L.; Morrison, Wilton M. 

Melton, Doyne C.; Smedley, Wm. Morris; 
Smith, Seth E.; Clark, Edward J.; Hull, Leo 
A.; Lamkin, Charles L. 

Chiavelli, Nichols J.; 
Shumaker, Leo. W.; 


Amos D.; 


Gage, George E.; 
Simmons, Edward B.; 
Teal, Charles E.; Wade, Abner F.; Buies, 
Elmer 0.; Kimber, Clarence N.; McGraw, 
Thomas J.; Murphy, Marshall F.; O'Connor, 
Elmer T.; Williams, John B. 

Galt, Vern H.; Lowe, Loomis; Wigmore, 
James; Marshall, Aubrey C.; Van Tress. 
Marvin C.; Evans, William V.; Gracyalny, 
Walter F.; Barnouske, Raymon, 
ton, Carlos A.; Lauderdale, George T.; 
Long, William A.; Magnitzky, Gustave; 
Rowland, James B.; Stephenson, Theodore 
M.; Carder, Gault; Clough, Albert H.; 
Crask, Robert O.; Davis, Tonkin S.; Eby, 
Claude E.; Farrar, Dalton D.; Koski, An- 
Kuczynski, Alfons; Lyons, Vincent 
E.; McElroy, Halbert A.; Swickard, Roy 
K.; Balfour, Peter M.; Berard, George; 
Chezak, Andrew; Cunningham, James R.: 
Hearn, Robert E. L.; Heinrich, Fred d.5 
Holland, William B.; Hopkins, Jennings 
P.; Hughes, Emmett P.; Osborne, Regi- 
nald; Rice, Lear H.; Tempany, Edward R.; 
Basta, John; Hamilton, Byron C.; Hyland, 
Arthur R.; Krause, Fred W.; Moss, Horace 
G.; Nolan, William F.; Pannell, Rollie M.; 
Smith, Jesse; Tomlinson, Floyd E.; Con- 
way, William T.; Haddock, Lawrence E.; 
Kern, Carl W.; Rotar, Frank; Allen, Jasper 
E.; Christensen, Calvin “J.”; Clark, Lee; 
Curl, Donley L.; Dimm, Harold H.; Dyson, 
William L.; Grivers, Joseph; Hancock, 
Archie W.; Hines, Allen G.: Kravisky, 
Joseph; Lerey, Albert J.; McGrath, John J.; 


Reno, Kenneth R.:; Astratta Vincent; 
Burnham, John G.; Estes, James M.: 
Garner, Thomas A.: Lilley, Gordon H.: 
Perez, Theodore, Jr.; Reed, Ira: Riggins, 
Paul V.; Russell, Norman F.: Short, John 
T.; Adams, John; Anttell, Charlie ‘J. 3% 
Bassler, Robert; Beery, Arthur M.; Blake- 
sley, Albert L.; Corwin, Everett P.; Davey, 
John T.; Gordon, Robert L.; Pfenning, 
Frank F.: Steen, Edward P.; Thomas, Roy: 


Burton, Teressa C.: Gaines, 
Moran, John C.; Barrett, 
hill, Darrell D.; 


Arthur G.; 
Glenn O.; Church- 
u Smith, Forrest R.; Terry, 
Warren U.; McEwen, Lewis G.: Green, Earl 
; Allen, Earnest W.; Hewitt, Roy V.; 
Langstaff, Frank: Zornes, Martin H.; Com- 
Mander Eugene C.; Fuchs. Fred J.; Good- 
sped, Samuel S.; Drouillard. Glenn D.; 
House. Calvin; Kidwell, William B.; Car- 
roll, William; Dedden, Herman J.; Har- 
brook, Michael T.; Harris, William B.: 
Horn, Harry; Poss, William T.; Salutsky, 
D.; Samuels, James A.: Smith, 

n F. 


REENLISTMENTS 
Reed, Richard S., at Omaha, 10-11-26, for 
Retg., Chicago. 
Rucker, Clarence E., 
for MB, Parris Island. 
Pate, Orba, at San Francisco, 10-7-26, for 
B, Mare Island. 
Schenck, Philip, at 
MB, Quantico. 
Ewing, Ezra L., 
MB, Norfolk. 
Lawyer, Thomas H., at New York, 10-11-26, 
for MB, New York. 


at Louisville, 10-11-26, 
Boston, 10-11-26, for 


at Norfolk, 10-11-26, for 


Becker, Antone J., at Chicago, 10-9-26, 
for Retg., Chicago. 
Killian, Carl H., at St. Louis, 10-11-26, 


for MB, Parris Island. 


Winchester, Nero M., at Little Rock, 10-8- 
for MB, Quantico. 
Duerrhammer, Emil F., at Philadelphia, 
15-26, for Retg., Philadelphia. 
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Nissen, Walter S., 
for MFF, Quantico. 

Rowland, William K., at Pittsburgh, 10-16- 
26, for MFF, Quantico. 

Boone, Charles F., at San Francisco, 10- 
7-26, for MB, Mare Island. 

Miketich, Joseph J., at Butte, 10-7-26, for 
MB, Mare Island. 

Simmons, Edward B., at Seattle, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Thompson, Howard D., at Seattle, 10-7-26, 
for MB, Mare Island, 

Lerfold, George, at 
for MB, San Diego. 

Hatch, George M., at Salt Lake City, 
10-12-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 


10-16-26, 


at Boston, 


10-8-26, 


Minneapolis, 10-18-26, 


Clark, Gue F., at Norfolk, 10-17-26, for 
MB, Norfolk. 
Harris, William B., at Atlanta, 10-21-26, 


HR, for West Coast. 

Safley, William E., at Parris Island, 10-21- 
26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Brunelle, Louis W., at Philadelphia, 10-21- 
26, for MB, Quantico. 

Pindar, Claud, at New York, 10-21-26, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Jackson, Leonard H., at San Diego, 10-14- 
26, for MB, San Diego. 

O'Loughlin, John G., 
for MB, Quantico. 


Rhawn, Harold W., at Quantico, 10-22-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 


at Quantico, 10-22-26, 


Webb, Clinton, at Washington, 10-23-26, 
for MB, New York. 
Kransler, Ben, at Los Angeles, 10-20-26, 


for MB, San Diego. 

Stephens, Anthony C., at Seattle, 10-18-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

McDaniel, John A., at Cincinnati, 10-25-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Strauss, Edwin F., at San Diego, 10-8-26, 
for MB, San Diego. 

O'Donnell, Charles M., at Port au Prince, 
10-10-26, for MB, Port au Prince. 

O’ Neal, Lawrence E., at Quantico, 10-27-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Eagan, Frank P. M., at Washington, 
20-26, for MFF, Quantico. 

Carleton, William, at Tulsa, 
Quantico, or West Coast. d 

Brown, Russell J., at San Antonio, 
26, for MB, San Diego. 

DeWald, William J., 

MFF, Quantico. 

M., at Pittsburgh, 10-26-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Monteith, George W., at Philadelphia, 
27-26, for MB, Philadelphia. 

Blakesley, Albert L., at Seattle, 
for MB, Mare Island. 


10- 
10-16,26, for 
10-18- 
at Quantico, 10-18-26, 


10- 


10-22-26, 


Hume, Vernal C., at San Francisco, 10-22- 
26, for MB, San Diego. 
Thompson, Samuel V., at Chicago, 10-26- 


26, for MB, Philadelphia. - 

Hogan, Marshall J., at Greenville, 10-28-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Barnson, Sherman S., at New York, 10-28- 
26, for MB, Quantico. 

Kinder, Ancil W., at Seattle, 10-22-26, for 
MB, Mare Island. 

Tevepaugh, Austin Y., at San Francisco, 
10-25-26, for MB, Parris Island. 
Ritter, John, at Chicago, 
West Coast. 
Gurman, James R., at Memphis, 12-3-26, 
for MB, New York. - 
Bochke, Stephen, at San Diego, 11-29-26, 

for MB, San Diego. 
Scott, James W., at Puget Sound, 11-29- 
26, for MB, Puget Sound. : 
Sterling, Homer, at San Diego, 11-29-26, 
for MB, San Diego. 
Deitrich, Harry R., at South Bend, 
12-1-26, for MB, Parris Island. 


12-3-26 for 


Davidson, Thomas G., at Fort Worth, 
12-1-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Cayan, William H., at Boston, 12-1-26 
for MB, Boston. 

Jung, Albert, at Philadelphia, 12-1-26, 
for Depot, Philadelphia. 


Ashworth, Jacob J., at Norfolk, 12-1-26, 
for MB, Norfolk. 

Jacobs, Ralph, at Quantico, 12-1-26, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Connelly, Eugene T., at Philadelphia, 
11-30-26, for ERA, Philadelphia. 


Lukshides, George, at Philadelphia, 
11-30-26, for 5th Ret., Philadelphia. 

Hudson, Floyd D., at Kansas City, 
11-29-26, for Rectg., Kansas City. 

Hughes, Emmett P., at Chicago, 11- 
27-26. for Guam. 


Lige, Howard B., at Lousville, 11-29-26, 
for South Charleston, W. Va. 

Snider, Joseph R., at Chicago, 11-27-26, 
for Guam. 
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Routh, Lewis, at San Francisco, 11- 
23-26, for San Diego. 

Hislop, George W., at San Diego, 11- 
23-26, for MFF, North Island. 


Mann, James E., at San Diego, 11-23-26, 
for San Diego. 

Swenson, Elston S., at Newark, 11-26-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 


Anderson, Victor, at Milwaukee, 11-23- 


26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Harrison, Edward B., at Detroit, 11- 
24-26, for MB, Quantico. 

Cook, George A., at San Francisco, 11- 


26, for MB, 
Foster, 


Mare Island. 


Abner E., at Peking, 10-21-26, 


for MB, AL, Peking, China. 
Lundien, Herbert M., at Washington, 
11-23-26, for Headquarters, Washington. 


Smith, Wilson S., at Baltimore, 11-24-26, 
for MB, Hampton Roads. 

Bendokitis, Joseph A.. at Kansas City, 
11-20-26, for MB, San Diego. 


Shockly, Jesse W., at Kansas City, 11- 
19-26, for Mail Guard, Kansas City. 

Bodily, Harlan B., at Odgen, 11-18-26, 
for MB, San Diego. 


Bradly, James L., 


at Tacoma, 
for MB, San Diego. 


11-19-26, 


Domitrovitch, John, at Spokane, 11-19- 
26, for Mail Guard, Spokane. 
Duncan, George E., at Seattle, 11-19-26, 


for MB, San Diego. 
Knopf, Oscar A., 
for MB, Quantico. 
Kyrian, Joseph, at Cleveland, 
for MB, Parris Island. 
Riley, Henry C., at New York, 11-12-26, 
for MB, Hampton Roads. 
Hartmann, Glenn J., at 
11-12-26, for MB, San Diego. 
Holman, Albert M., at St. Louis, 11-13-26, 
for MB, Annapolis. 
Salling, Clarence B., at St. 
12-26, for MB, Charleston, S. C. 
Perkins, John A., at San Francisco, 
11-4-26, for Puget Sound. 


at Quantico, 11-14-26, 


11-12-26, 


Kansas City, 


Louis, 11- 


Gordon, Albert, at Parris Island, 11- 
6-26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Burke, Harry H., at Cincinnati, 11-7- 
26, for Recruiting, Cincinnati. 

Smith, William P., at Key West, 10- 
30-26, for MB, Key West. 


Stinson, Emerson J., at 


Mare Island, 
11-5-26, for MB, Mare Island. 


_ Wood, Samuel H., at USRS, San Fran- 
cisco, 11-3-26, for RS, San Francisco. 
Giffin, Levis E., at San Francisco, 11- . 
5-26, for MB, San Diego. 


Haack, Edward M., at San Diego, 11-4- 
26, for San Diego. 


Kurowski, Walter S., at San Francisco, 


11-5-26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Kildow, Hopwood, at Quantico, 11-12- 
26, for MFF, Quantico. 

Blagden, John D., at Boston, 11-3-26, 
for MB, Philadelphia. 

Kuhns, John W., at Philadelphia, 11- 

26, for Depot, Philadelphia. 


Atkins, Leonard K., at 
for West Coast. 
Burke, William J., 


Cincinnati, 11- 


at Quantico, 11-5-26, 


for MB, Quantico. 

Patterson, Frank B., at Parris Island, 
11-4-26, for MB, Parris Island. 
og William G., at Quantico, 11-5- 


<6, for MB, Quantico. 
Irwin, Rodgers H., at Cleveland, 11-3-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 
Rowald, 


Bernard M., at 
2-26 


for MB, Quantico. 

Stephan, Henry C., at 
3-26, for Marine Band, Washington. 

Furchner, Charles A., at St. Paul, 11- 
“— for MB, San Diego. 

vy, John, at New Orleans, 11-1-26, fo 
MB, New Orleans. 

Poole, John T., at Cleveland, 11-9-26, for 
West Coast. 

June, Truman L., at San Francisco, 
11-3-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Thompson, Leonard E., at Philadelphia, 
1-8-26, for Haiti. 

Ludtke, Leonard, at Puget Sound, 10- 
24-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Moran, John C., at Washington, 11-8-26, 
for MB, Washington. 

Nye, Merle E., at Buffalo, 
MB, Hampton Roads. 


New York, 11- 
Washington, 11- 


11-4-26, for 


Hale, Ellsworth C., at Seattle, 10-27-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 
Kent, Dudley M., at San Francisco, 


10-28-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 
Ahlers, Carl H., at USS IDAHO, 10-30-26, 
for USS IDAHO. 


Smolinski, John, at Chicago, 10-29-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Lamkin, Charles L., at Los Angeles, 
10-26-26, for MCB, San Diego. 


Hauschel, Joseph. at MB, Quantico, 
10-30-36, for Aircraft Squadron, Quantico, 


a. 
Watson, Thomas S., at Washingt 
10-28-26, for MB, Island. 

case, George, at Quantico, 11-2-26, for 
MB, Quantico. 
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RECENT GRADUATES OF Tue MARINE 

3. Kirkpatric 4d Bookkeeping, 

Bookkeeping, Ac- 


Bookkeeping, Ac- 
Cole—Automobile Mechanic 
Complete Commer- 


Goodspeed—Civil 


Hartzell—Automobile 
Monti—Railway 
Monteith— Motor 


Corporation Organi- 


ist ( “lass ‘Philip Bassett 


Class Clement D. Brownscombe— 
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Pvt. Ist Class John G. Burnham—Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. lst Class Theodore D. Farrer—Civil 
Service General Clerical Course. 

Pvt. Ist Class Claude A. Gordon—Aero- 
plane Engines Course. 

Pvt. Ist Class Bernard J. Hardy—Dairying 
Course. 

Pvt. Ist Class Edward J. LaForce—Carpen- 
ter’s Special Course. 

Pvt. Ist Class Paul H. 
House Electric Course. 

Pvt. Ist Class Chester R. Schlott—Railway 
Posta! Clerk Course 

Pvt. lst Class James G. 
way Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. ist Class Paul J. Walker—Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Theodore R. Bonner—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Fred T. Bock—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Stannis L. Boykin—Poultry Farming 
Course 

Pvt. Joseph Caetta—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course 

Pvt. Theodore R. Dugan—Commercial Cor- 
respondence Course. 

Pvt. Rodger A. Gress—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. James C. 
Course. 

Pvt. James 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William M. Jackson—Civil 
General Clerical Course. 

Pvt, Ivan W. Krouse—Railway Postal 


Lenning—Power 


Sturgeon—Rail- 


Haley—Radio Operator 
Howett—Railway Postal 


Service 


Clerk "Course. 
Pvt. Herman L. Lay—Fruit Growing 
Course. 


Pvt. Herman L. Lay—Radio Course. 

Pvt. Richard C. Nevis—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Peter Okkerse—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Walter T. H. 
tal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Wendell V. 
mobile Course. 

Pvt. Lant Platner—Complete Automobile 
Course. 

Pvt. Herman A. Sauer—Personnel Organi- 
zation Course. 

Pharmacist Mate 3rd Class Samuel Zuker- 
man—Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Mr. Adrian J. Gaffrey—Railway Postal 
Course. 

Capt. Chaplin Galloway 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Course. 

Ist Lt. Jacob F. Plachta—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Course. 

Ist Lt. St. Julien Childs—Poultry Farm- 
ing Course. 

Ist Lt. John C. 
ish Course. 

2nd Lt. Philip L. Thwing—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing Course. 

lst Sergt. Paul G. Chandler—Corpora- 
tion Organization and Accountins Course. 


Paulson—Railway Pos- 


Perdue—Complete Auto- 


Hicks—Special 


McQueen—Officer’s Span- 


Paym. Sergt. Frank L. Tracey—Book- 
keeping and Accounting Course. 
Sergt. Albert Tallman—Complete Au- 


tomobile Course. 


Sergt. John Bauer—Building Contractor 
Course. 

Corp. Earl F. Bowers—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Corp. Henry Shepherd—Motorman 
Course. 

Corp. Anthony P. Cronsberg—Automo- 


bile Electric Course 
Corp. Wallace L. 
manship Course 
Corp. Frank 
Postal Clerk Course. 
Corp. Frank R. Larrison—Civil Service 
General Clerical Course. 
Corp. John Hallo—Railway Postal Clerk 


Estes—Retail Sales- 


Buchanan—Railway 


Course. 

Corp. John Bagy—Mine Foreman 
Course. 

Corp. Perey Carlton—Theory of Ac- 


counts, Practical Accounting and Auditing 
Course. 
Corp. 
Course. 
Corp. Herman L. Pauley—Poultry Farm- 
ing Course. 
Private, First Class, Philip Weinberg— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 


Benjamin Hanerfield—Pharmacy 


Private, First Class. James J. Johnson— 
Poultry Farming Course. 
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Private, First Class, Harold J. Mason— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Private, First Class, Preston E. Foster— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Private, First Class, Olean E. Brown— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 


Private, First Class, James Quentin 
Jewett—Railway Postal Clerk Course. 
Private, First Class, Clifton F. Jame- 


son—Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Private, First Class, George S. Jorde— 
Radio Operator Course. 

Private, First Class, Charles B. Reeves— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Private. First Class, Edgar L. Moore— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Private, First Class, Charles J. Carey— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Private, First Class, Joseph L. Blanch- 
ard—French Course. 

Private, First Class, George R. Con- 
well—Diversified Farming Course. 


Private, First Class, Robert E. White— 
Farming Business Management Course, 
Private, First Class, Richard W. Clay— 


Aeroplane Engine Course. 

Private, First Class, Raymond J. Zika— 
Civil Service Course. 

Private, First Class, Leo J. Casser— 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growing Course. 


Pvt. John L. Pauly—Special Poultry 
Course. 
Pvt. Ival H. Hatton—Railway Postal 


Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Cecil H. Fletcher—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William I. Robertson—Civil Service 
General Clerical Course. 

Pvt. Coleman A. Puett—Aeroplane En- 
gine Course. 

Pvt. Thomas H. White—Soil Improve- 
ments Course. 

Pvt. Albert L. 
Course. 

Pvt. Harvey G. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

*vt. Henry E. Adams—Mason’s Special 


Pvt. Wade P. Smith—Poultry Farming 


Lee—Aeroplane Engine 


Schneider—Railway 


Pvt. Herman L. Pauley—Greenhouse 
Vegetable Growing Course. 

Pvt. Herman IL. Pauley—Marketing 
Gardening and Truck Farming Course. 

Pvt. Robert Y. Mitchell—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William L. Phipps—Bookkeeping 
Accounting and Auditing Course. 

Pvt. James R. Fischer—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. James F. Perry—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. George d. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Wilmer D. Aubrey—Civil Service 
General Clerical Course. 

Pvt. Samuel P. Fant—Railway 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Jeffrey Cardin—French Course. 

Pvt. Lawrence M. Metzinger—Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Benjamin A. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Marcel G. Bietry—Foundry Work 
Course. 

Pvt. Ralph A. 


Pvt. Albert E. Turner—Radio Course. 

Pvt. Charles A. Jones—Railway Poséal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William J. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Nicholas H. Jove 

Trump. John T. Jone 
Clerk Course. 

Pharmacists Mate, Second Class, Floyi 


Jacobson—Railway 


Postal 


Adams—Rail way 


Dwyer—Farm_ Crops 


Peterson—Rail way 


osta 


F. Blackmon—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 
Mr. Henry Jacobson—Railway Postd 
Clerk Course. 
Pvt. George T. Dilley—Railway Posté 
Clerk Course. 
Pvt. Samuel W. Ford—Railway Postad 
Clerk Course. ’ 
Pvt. Rex L. Eastin—Railway Posta 


Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Richard E. J. Held—Civil Servic 
General Clerical Course. 

Pvt. Frank Hasse—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Raymond Potter—Railway 
Clerk Course. 

Mr. Charles H. Craven—Railway 
Clerk Course. 


Posts 
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Madison, Talmadge S. at Washington, 
11-3-26, for Quantico 
Hendershot Albert W., at Quantico, 
11-4-2¢ for MB, Quantico 
McCabe Edward J at Washington 
11-17-26, for Headquarters, Washington. — 
Rovd, Charles C., at Newark, 11-16-26, 
for MB, Quantico 
‘ Cool Arthur B.. at Boston, 11-17-26, 
for West Coast 
Ih Howell, Frank L., at Detroit, 11-13-26, CH 
for Recruiting, Detroit. 
Findley, Virgel J., at Denver, 11-10-26, , 
for MG, San Francisco 1 Hai 
Lewis Frederick J., at Spokane, - ~“ 
10-26, for MB, Mare Island : hist 
o’'Connor Anthony W at Oakland He 
11-5-26, for MB, San Diego , 
Spry Floyd W.. at San Francisco, to i 
11-10-26, for Recruiting, San Francisco f sion 
Bishop. George N at Boston, 11-18-26, man 
at MB, Parris Island 
Reynolds, Louis W., at Newark, 11-17-26, wai 
for MB, Quantico alt 
Coute, Marcus J., at Chicago, 11-15-26, 4 be i! 
for MB, Parris Island 
Doane Albert J.. at Indianapolis, 11-16- His 
26. for MB, Quantico of t! 
Wells, Dorsey, at South Bend, 11-16-26 was 
for Parris Island 7 N 
Palmnren, Alfred, at San Diego, 11-10- 
26, for MB, San Diego » eral 
Saleuero, Manuel M at Washington, in tl 
11-18-26, for MB, Washington ; li 
‘ Rabecock, Grover C., at San Francisco a il 
11-16-26, for MB, Mare Island : hung 
Pope Charles A at Salt Lake City, 
11-15-26, for Recruiting, Salt Lake City. : thos: 
4 Adams, William E., at Washington, 11- was 
22-26, for Quantico cami 
Barnett, John, at Newark. 11-20-26, for . into 
West Coast 
Lombardi, Joseph, at Boston, 11-20-26 Chri 
for Parris Island wher 
Henderson, Walter M., at Port au Prince, in tk 
11-86-26, for Port au Prince i 
; Sikorski, Michael A., at Newport, 11- sign: 
Jenkins, Arthur, at New 
Jenkins, Arthur, at New York, 11-22-26 
for West Coast 
Wilson, James C., at Quantico, 11-23-26, drag 
for Quantico 
Wilson, James L., at Philadelphia, 11- : of C 
22-26, for MB. Philadelphia to ex 
‘ Ne Andrew, at San Diego, 11-26-26, his | 
or San 
ry Bates, Norman C.. at Charleston, S. C., at t 
12-1-26, for MB, Charleston his k 
Graves Avery, at Quantico 12-2-26, Th 
for Quantico. : of th 
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January, 1927 


The Return Of Luisma Llansal 


HRISTOPHE, who called himself 
Henri I, Emperor of Northern 

Haiti, was the greatest monster in all 
history. He killed for the love of killing. 
He murdered innocent people who dared 
to gaze upon his face without permis- 
sion. To question his orders and com- 
mands was to give oneself to the ex- 
ecutioner. This black monster of the 
Haitian hills took whatever pleased him, 
be it lands, movable property, or women. 
His word was law, as immutable as that 
of the Medes and Persians, and his hand 
was quick to punish. 

None knew this better than did Gen- 
eral Luisma Llansal, the greatest soldier 
in the pay of the emperor. Luisma was 
a little man as to body, but his arms 
hung below his knees as he walked, like 
those of a giant anthropoid. His mind 
was slow to thought and mental pictures 
came slowly. Even so, he could look 
into the near future and picture what 
Christophe would say and do to him 
when he should return to report failure 
in the mission which Christophe had as- 
signed him out there in the Haitian 
wilderness. He had tried with all his 
power to succeed, as evidenced by his 
dragging gait as he walked up the streets 
of Cape Hatien—proof that he was tired 
to exhaustion. Only the knowledge that 
his little black sweetheart awaited him 
at the end of the street kept him on 
his leaden feet. 

The girl’s mother met him at the door 
of the hut, and he read in her dry eyes 
and expression of utter hopelessness, 
that something terrible had happened. 
His lips trembled a bit as he asked for 
Madeleine. 

“Have you not heard then, Luisma?” 
asked the old woman hopelessly. 

“Have I heard what, old woman?” 
demanded Luisma. “I have asked for 
the little sweetheart. Where is she?” 

“Alas!” cried the old woman. “Henri 
has taken her!” 

“But Henri! I do not understand. 
What could he want with the girl?” 

“Henri does not explain his actions to 
common people,” replied the old woman. 
“I only know that the soldiers from the 
Citadel came for her and that she has 
gone. Who knows? The queen is very 
old and very fat. Perhaps Henri craves 
the freshness of youth.” 

“Hush, aged one, do not speak thus 
of the emperor’s consort! Dost wish to 
be hurled from the cliff at sunrise?” 

“What matters it? As well be hurled 
tomorrow morning as a week hence. Age 
does not breed pity in the heart of Chris- 
tophe, and one is as apt to go as 
another when it moves the soul of 
Henri.” 

“Hush, the very stones in the street 
have ears with which to listen for the 
emperor!” 

“So be it, Luisma, I am very old, and 
Iam ready.” 

“But,” cried Luisma, “have our friends 
done nothing to save the beloved made- 
Moiselle from the hands of Christophe? 
Surely they have known of this!” 

“It was told in the market place after 
you had left for the wilderness, Luisma. 
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They pitied you, knowing that Henri had 
sent you so that you might not spoil his 
plans. Though what you could have 
done no one knows. For whoever stood 
against the might of the emperor?” 

“None has ever done it—and lived,” 
replied Luisma; “yet, mark what I say, 
aged one, Luisma will do it and live to 
tell how he avenged the dishonor of his 
loved one.” 

General Luisma turned about and left 
the hut. His fatigue was forgotten be- 
cause of the terrible weight of his great 
misfortune. He would be avenged. He 
had promised himself that it should come 
to pass. Anger flashed from his black 
eyes as he entered the jungle, en route 
to the Citadel. 

Luisma was admitted because he was a 
general in the service of the monster. 
But even the keeper of the gate looked 
at him with pity in his eyes. 

“Where is she, Baron?” questioned 
Luisma. 

“She rests in the arms of his excel- 
lency, on the bench beneath the council 
tree,” replied the baron hurriedly. He 
feared Henri more than he pitied Luis- 
ma. The emperor had made him a gate 
keeper, with the title of baron, just as 
he had made dukes of black stevedores 
on the wharves of St. Marc; but the em- 
peror was fickle and he made vacancies 
in the royal family just for the pleasure 
it afforded his vanity—while the deposed 
dukes and barons left their bones to 
whiten on the rocks a thousand feet 
below the Citadel. It was best to guard 
one’s speech. 

Luisma hurried away, walking erect 
and unafraid. The baron gazed after 
him and shook his head. Already he 
could hear the death shriek of a general, 
as he plunged to his death at the foot 
of the cliff. 

Luisma stood erect before his emperor. 
The latter, half reclining on the stone 
bench beneath the great tree which still 
remains as one of the monuments to 
Christophe, raised himself on his elbow 
to glance at this man, bravest of his 
generals. Luisma affected not to notice 
the dusky mademoiselle who snuggled 
against the emperor and complacently 
allowed him to stroke her bare arm with 
his disengaged hand. 

“What is it, Luisma? 
permisson to speak.” 

“T have failed, Excellency,” replied 
Luisma, “as you very well knew that I 
would. Why did you bother to send me 
away, when you might have taken my 
loved one without? Why steal her away 
by stealth?” 

“Steal her away, Luisma? I did not 
steal her. She came of her own free 
will, because Henri the emperor desired 
her. Tell him. child, that the master 
speaks the truth.” 

The black girl, who had held the heart 
of Luisma in her keeping for many 
months, looked into the eyes of Luisma 
as she answered. 
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“I want none of thee, filthy one!” she 
replied. “Thou needest a bath, Luisma!’ 
She said it in a sing-song fashion, as 
though it were a lesson she had com- 
mitted to memory. 
“Dost see, Luisma?” demanded the em- 
peror. “There is no more to be said, 
man. Tomorrow you take command of 
our guard. You will put them through 
their paces well, for in a few days an 
envoy comes from Boyer, and it is our 
wish to impress the fellow with our 
might. Go!” 
Luisma turned and left the royal pres- 
ence. 
Out of sight of Christophe, Luisma 
met the baron who had admitted him 
to the palace. 
“Luisma!” cried the Baron in a husky 
whisper. “Have you taken leave of your 
senses, man? Do you not recall that you 
looked upon the face of Christophe with- 
out permission, forfeiting your life?” 

“But I am still alive, baron,” replied 
Luisma bitterly. “I shall continue to 
live until I am avenged of Christophe!” 

“Say on, fool,” replied the baron. “You 
cannot make your position worse after 
gazing without permission on the face 
of the mighty Christophe!” 

“So be it, Baron!” 

The next day Luisma’s one time sweet- 
heart was not to be seen. Luisma knew 
that she was in the palace, a plaything 
of the monster. Yet he could do nothing. 
He was slow of thought like all his 
kind, with the fatalist’s belief that all 
things are foreordained and that his own 
time must come in the end. In the mean- 
time he marched and counter-marched 
the troops of Christophe until they 
moved at his word of command like a bit 
of well-oiled machinery. And ever, sug- 
gestively near, yawned the edge of the 
cliff upon which the castle stood. Chris- 
tophe came daily to watch the drilling 
of his crack troops. 

“That one, the blackest one in the rear 
rank, Luisma,” the monster would say, 
with a judicial air, “he does not seem to 
step with his mates, exactly. If he were 
hurled over the cliff we believe that it 
would improve the appearance of the 
guard!” 

Luisma would bow at this and tell off 
two men for the task. The offending 
one would be led to the edge and pushed 
over—well over, so that he might not, 
perchance, have an opportunity to grasp 
at something and save himself. 

With a shriek of terror. dying away 
as he plunged downward like a plummet 
to land with a crunching sound as his 
bones became as jelly on the rocks below, 
ringing in their ears as they commenced 
to drill again, is it any wonder that those 
who remained made up even a more per- 
fect machine than before? Yet ever the 
critical Henri found fault with the drill- 
ing. The guard had dwindled noticeably 
when the emperor would finally yawn, 
opening his thick lips to their widest 
extent, and leave the narrow parade to 
find rest in the arms of Luisma’s sweet- 
heart-that-might-have-been. Luisma was 
left to wonder why both himself and 
Christophe still lived. 
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Two days later came word that Boy- 
er’s ambassador was at the gate of the 
Citadel. Christophe commanded that the 
fellow be brought into his presence at 
once. He received the dignitary beneath 
the great council tree, where the two 
great men talked largely of affairs of 
state. 

“We are told, excellency,” said the 
envoy at length, “that in all Haiti there 
is no man who has such authority over 
his people as does Henri the emperor.” 

“My authority is absolute!” replied 
Christophe calmly, forgetting for a mo- 
ment the imperial “we.” 

Christophe clapped his hands and an 
attendant crawled into the royal presence 
on hands and knees, eyes turned stead- 
fastly toward the stones of the court- 
yard. 

“Tell Luisma Llansal to march on his 
soldiers!” 

The attendant crawled away. The sol- 
diers marched into view and began their 
well-oiled evolutions at the command of 
Luisma. It was beautifully done and the 
envoy clapped his hands by way of ap- 
plause when Luisma had finished. 

“But there are many generals who can 
cause their men to do this!” cried the 
envoy. “Your excellency has not proved 
yet his discipline is any stronger than 
that of Boyer!” 

“Luisma,” said the emperor softly, 
“place yourself at the head of your 
troops. As J give the commands you 
will lead in the execution.” 

Luisma obeyed, taking his place at the 
head and standing stiffly at attention. 

“Forward, march!” 

As one man the entire guard moved 
forward. 

“God in Heaven!” thought Luisma. 
“Does the fool not see that we are headed 
directly for the edge of the precipice?” 

But, never, faltering, Luisma held the 
step. There came no command to halt 
or for a column movement to right or 
left. The edge of the precipice was but 
a few strides away. Even the envoy 
turned a dirty green when he read the 
intention of the emperor. He sprang to 
his feet. 

“Not that, excellency!” he cried. “Not 
that! I believe! I believe!” 

“You demanded proof, sire,” replied 
Christophe calmly. “I am giving it!” 

Luisma was the first man over. He 
stepped off into eternity without falter- 
ing. There was the awesome sensation 
of falling. Sickening pain as his legs 
struck nubs of rock which protruded 
from the face of the thousand foot cliff. 
He struck with such force that he was 
turned over in mid-air. His head struck 
next, filling his brain with molten fire. 
His hand struck something then—and 
held on! The crushed body of the erst- 
while general swung there in space— 
unknowing that it swung, holding on by 
instinct because the brain could not com- 
mand. Luisma was a man with great 
strength in his arms. His other hand, 
without command, moved up and over, 
clawing, grasping, holding. 

A glimmering of sense came back to 
the brain of the broken general. His 
eyes turned downward. He pondered 


dully as, far below, he caught glimpses 
of ragged bundles that bounced from rock 
to rock, shapeless things that had once 
been peerless soldiers, coming to rest in 
He looked up and saw 


huddled heaps. 
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them still stepping over into space, won- 
dering why they, like himself, did not 
catch on and hold. He saw them strike 
bits of rock above him, felt warm 
splashes on his cheeks—but whether the 
blood was theirs or his own, he could 
not tell. When the last one had stepped 
over, fallen bounced, and finally lay still 
in a huddled head far, far below, 
Luisma began to climb, dragging his 
useless legs behind him up the face of 
the precipice. He was glad of the 
strength in his arms and he had always 
been sure that his time had not come 
to die. 

Meanwhile, as though nothing had 
happened out of the ordinary, Henri the 
emperor, talked calmly ahead with the 
trembling envoy. He seemed absolutely 
unmoved over what he had done. The 
envoy was shaken to the very core. Such 
a monster could not be human! He might 
even forget the dignity of Boyer’s own 
envoy. That worthy shuddered as he 
saw himself, in his mind’s eye, a crum- 
pled and bloody heap at the foot of the 
precipice. Ever and anon his eyes wan- 
dered, against their will, to the place 
where, to a man, the guard of Christophe 
had stepped off into space. 

“Excellency!” he shouted, springing to 
his feet and pointing a trembling finger. 
“Look!” 

Slowly Christophe swerved his gaze 
and fixed it intently on the gruesome 
thing that the envoy had seen. At the 
precise moment that he looked a single 
black hand came into view above the 
edge of the precipice—clawing fingers 
clutched here and there for a grasping 
place. Another hand came up and placed 
itself beside the first. A straining of 
muscles and a face such as neither had 
ever seen came up above the edge. The 
face, which could not be recognized as 
such except for the shape, weirdly re 
sembling that of a man, looked more likea 
smear of blood. Even the hands were 
smeared with red—and with something 
else that they had found when, during 
the upward climb, they had grasped at 
the protuberances where the heads of 
the falling soldiers had touched. 

Slowly, like a great black serpent with 
a broken back the red visaged apparition 
slithered up and over the edge. Its 
ghastly eyes were staring fixedly at the 
face of the emperor. Atop the precipice 
at last, the jelly-like creature slithered 
toward Christophe and the envoy, leav- 
ing a snaky red trail in its wake, drag- 
ging the crushed legs, dangling re 
things, behind. 

“IT have come back, monster,” babble 
the thing. “Surely dost know that 
Luisma could not die unavenged!” 


The envoy fled, nor stopped his mai 
flight until he reached Port au Prine 
and told his wild tale to Boyer himself 
Boyer, knowing that his envoy’s miné 
had gone, placed him in an asylum 
where he spent the rest of his days 
happy because he knew that crawling 
things could never get through the bar 
to haunt him! 

Christophe looked at Luisma as the 
latter, grovelling at the feet of the em 
peror only because he could not rise # 
his feet, looked up into his face with al 
his savage hate easily readable in tht 
flashing eyes. 

“T have come back, Christophe! Ridi¢ 
ulous puppy that calls himself Henri l 
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Emperor of the North! I am stronger 
than you! I have cheated death itself! 
Even you cannot do that!” 


“Baron!” called Christophe softly, 
“take this fellow and hurl him over 
once more. He has disobeyed me! He 
climbed back instead of falling, as or- 
dered!” 

The thing leered up into his master’s 
face. 

“Stay, monster! I shall go back of my 
own accord. I only came back to tell 
you that, even though I fall to the rocks 
this time, I shall yet be avenged for 
your cruelties!” 


Luisma turned, like a snake with a 
broken back, and slithered to the prec- 
ipice edge and over—out of sight! Had 
Henri followed and looked over, that 
which followed might never have been. 


Why, when all his life he had never 
felt a tremor of fear, did the great em- 
peror suddenly get a fit of the ague and 
tremble so that his very knees knocked 
together? He wiped the fine dew from 
his forehead and wondered. He entered 
the Citadel and tried to forget the whole 
incident. 


This night was the one during which 
the great Christophe killed himself with 
a silver bullet, because he believed that 
no baser metal should touch that brain 
of his! No one really knows why he 
did it. Some say it was because he had 
failed to make himself emperor of all 
Haiti. Many stories are told. One does 
not know what to believe. 

Only the dishonored sweetheart of 
Luisma heard the last words of Christo- 
phe just before that monster blew out 
his brains. She was awakened in the 
dead of night by his wild ravings. 

“Go back, Luisma! Go back! Go back 
to your dead body at the foot of the 
precipice! How dare you leave splotches 
of blood on the floor of my bed chamber 
with your dragging limbs! Turn about 
so that I may not see those hate-filled 


eyes of yours! 


There followed the sounds of a scuffle, 
as though the emperor fought with in- 
visible devils, there in the darkness. The 
girl cowered beneath her covers, leaving 
only her widening eyes exposed. In the 
flash of Christophe’s pistols she saw the 
thing! She babbled her story next day, 
but people thought her demented because 
she had spent the night in the chamber 
with the dead emperor—and did not 
believe her. 


There are many stories of the death 
of Christophe. Many of them are queer. 
Many are horrible. 

Nor are any of them as queer or hor- 
tible as that told by the aged idiot who 
dragged himself about Cape Haitien like 
a snake with a broken back, begging for 
pennies, telling his story to all who 
would listen. They never believed, of 
course, for people whom Christophe cast 
over the cliff never came back, they said. 
When he told them that his name was 
Luisma Llansal they only laughed. For 
he looked not at all like the Luisma 
they remembered. 

He died a few years ago, in Cape 
Haitien, insisting, even on his death- 
bed, that his story was true. 


(Copyright, 1925, by Popular Fiction Publish- 
1 An Reprinted by permission of Weird 
ales. 
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Best team of pistol experts in China is this group of U. S. Marines who rece}itly 


won first laurels in a shooting contest with a crack infantry team at Peking. 


led their rivals by 207 points. Seated in the canter of the group are: 


hey 


Colonel 


Louis McC. Little, who commands the Marines of the American Legation Guard at 
Peking (at reader’s left), with Major Charles F. B. Price, also with the Marines 
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December 10, 1926—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals 8,163 
Total number enrolled since last report 426 
Total number disenrolled since last report.............. 373 
Number examination papers received during period .......... ee . 3,369 
Number examination papers received during 52,999 

. 3,836 


Written especially for Tue Learuerneck for the purpose of encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Marine Corps Institute 


There Are Rich Rewards in Radio 


Radio is an electrical science; but its development, unlike that in most branches of science during recentj 


years, has been more or less by “hit or miss” methods. The present stage of perfection in the science of radio 
has been due wholly to systematic research which has made possible the dissemination of practical knowledge to 
all who seek its benefits and pleasures. 

Radio is one of the many scientific courses offered by the Marine Corps Institute. A mastery of this inter 
esting subject is of incalculable value to the Marine who aims to “carry on” in civilian life. A fundamental 
knowledge of radio as offered through a course of study with the Institute gives the ambitious Marine, with an 
eye on the future, a chance to grasp the golden opportunities for success that lie in the field of radio endeavor. 

Today is the age of experts. There are comparatively few men who really know radio in a professional 
way. Therefore, it is easy to see what a splendid future lies in store for the Marine with a practical knowledge 
of this profitable profession. 

No study could be more absorbing and fascinating than the subject of radio. The field of remunerative 
service is broad. The demand for trained radio men is large as the science of radio gives promise of boundless 
Its future is unforeseen, and fortunate indeed is the Marine who has devoted his spare time to the 


expansion. 
study of radio. 
If you are the type of Marine whose mechanical ability is inclined toward radio, enroll in the Radio cours 
which will develop your hidden genius and guide you on the road to a scientific career. 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
By SERGEANT HODGDON. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 252 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspomb 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 


Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached sh 


and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
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Christmas Day On The Asiatic 


Yuletide Afloat in the Land of the Mandarin 
By Sergeant Major Clarance B. Proctor 


To truly appreciate the joys and spirit 
of Christmas time in the States, where 
we may be surrounded by those that are 
dear to us and partake of that cheer 
which only the good old U. S. A. can 
afford, one in the service should be 
rambling at holiday time among the 
exiles of the Asiatic, where it takes two 
months to receive an answer to a letter, 
where it is considered bad form to be 
homesick inside of two years, where the 
American girl is but a hazy dream and 
the home folks seem merely a pleasant 
and lasting memory. 

However, because an American is away 
from home is no reason for him to do 
entirely without Christmas cheer, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that a _ six- 
thousand mile stretch of salt sea sepa- 
rates him from “God’s Country,” the 
American Marine on the Asiatic gener- 
ally spends his Christmas in a way 
which, under the circumstances, well be- 
fits the occasion. His evergreen 
“dressed” ship is not without its bounti- 
ful holiday feast—turkey with all the 
fixings—and the “peace-and-good-will- 
toward-men” spirit among the crew is 
manifest. He witnesses the poverty- 
stricken citizens of a new-born republic 
swarming about the ship in their little 
sampans eagerly wresting from the 
swift-flowing tide the refuse from the 
Christmas dinner. Every bit of bread, 
meat, potato, or what not, thrown over 
the side hardly touches the muddy water 
before it is scooped up in one of their 
nets and laid out to dry on a thwart. 
And this food is a luxury to them. The 
sight is sickening and gives one a feel- 
ing of wanting to help, but a realiza- 
ion also of one’s inability to do so. 

The main topic of conversation among 
the crew at this season of the year is 
the Christmas of former years—spent 
around the fireside with the folks at 
home. In their mind’s eye they see the 
Christmas tree of their youth, with its 
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tinsel glistening in the rays of numerous 
lighted candles; they picture the merry 
throng of youngsters gathered around 
the tree anxiously waiting for “Santa 
Claus” to arrive; and it is then that they 
note and realize the decided coritrast be- 
tween the spirit and manner of observing 
Christmas in the United States and 
China. 


China itself may be described as a 
country of curious contrasts—a country 
of comparisons. The old and the new 
man-power and machinery—continually 
brush elbows; the seven-passenger auto- 
mobile winds it way through ’rickshas, 
sedan chairs and passenger wheelbar- 
rows; the sampan and the lateen-sailed 
junk, with huge eyes painted on their 
bows, sail underneath the nose of the 
ocean liner; next door to the man work- 
ing with the crudest of tools is the mod- 
ern Mongol rapping the keys of a type- 
writer; burdens are carried along the 
streets in drays pulled by men, on bam- 
boo poles by calloused-shouldered coolies, 
and in the latest auto trucks. 


The typical native of this celestial ex- 
kingdom knows little or nothing of 
Christmas cheer or Christmas dinners, 
and apparently cares less. December 25th 
finds him eating his pork and fish, bird’s 
nests, and the succulent snail, just as on 
any other day. In all available space 
along the streets in central and southern 
China we find the faithful son of Con- 
fucius with his little stove and a small 
pan, frying pork and fish, or opening 
snails for the chance patron of the 
establishment. As one strolls down the 
street he notes that nothing is hidden. 
The barber shop is in full blast right on 
the sidewalk, the barber not only shav- 
ing the face but the head as well, and 
giving the usual program of “chin 
music;” a dentist may be seen exploring 
the caverns of a neighbor’s jaw; and a 
native doctor is adding another plaster 


Fifty-three 


to the collection already boasted of by 
High Sing, the soprano laundryman. 


The man who has never spent Christ- 
mas on the other side of the globe does 
not know, cannot know, the feelings ex- 
perienced at this season by our ship- 
mates on that rim of the earth. Many 
of them embrace the opportunity of go- 
ing ashore and spending their Christmas 
Day sight-seeing in a land where the 
clutches of Volstead have not reached; 
others spend the day in meditation 
aboard; many write home or read letters 
from there; and not a few pass the day 
playing cards, “acey-ducey,” or other- 
wise wooing the fickle Goddess of Chance. 
The ship’s orchestra livens up matters by 
furnishing music at intervals during the 
day. Still, there is something lacking 
to make Christmas complete. Whatever 
is done, whatever is seen, whatever is 
marked in this wondrous medley of the 
interesting and superstitious, of the 
strange, mysterious and romantic, of the 
ancient and modern, there is still missing 
that “something” which would make for 
a “Merry Christmas!” 


The usual call for “Evening Colors” is 
sounded as the day draws to a close. The 
Marine Guard marches briskly across 
the quarterdeck and halts, facing the 
flagstaff. The bugler takes station to 
their right as the quartermaster loosens 
the halliards. At the sound of the bugle 
every officer and man on deck faces the 
flag at “Attention” as slowly its flut- 
tering folds are lowered into the brawny 
outstretched arms of one of its defenders. 
The sentiment of the service is not only 
seen, it is felt at this impressive daily 
ceremony, and more especially so on 
this—Christmas night. It is this senti- 
ment attuned to harsher and more mili- 
tant key which has inspired our Corps to 
great achievements in the past, and it 
is this same sentiment which keeps the 
Marines of today true to their motto— 
“Semper Fidelis.” 
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Continued fri 


FIX BAYONETS! 
By Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


It came out of the woods into a pale 
stone town—Champillon. There were no 
lights in the houses; the place had an 
air of death about it. 

There was a Ph. D. from Harvard in 
that sweating file, a big, pale, unhandy 
private; hounded habitually by sergeants, 
and troubled with indigestion and patriot- 
ism. For all his training, a pack was 
not at home on his shoulders or a rifle 
easy in his hands. 

He thought of the pleasant study back 
Cambridge way, of the gold-and-blue 
sergeant under the “First to Fight!” 
recruiting poster—“Your job, too, fella! 
Come on an’ help lick the Hun! You 
don’t wanta wait to be drafted, a big guy 
like you! We can use you in the Ma- 
rines—” A hearty, red-necked ruffian— 
extremely competent in his vocation, no 
doubt. Good enough chaps. Yes... 
but . . . tea by a sea-coal fire in the New 
England twilight, and clever talk of art 
and philosophic anarchism—one wrote 
fastidious essays on such things for the 


He looked curiously. “I couldn’t have 
done a neater decapitation than that my- 
self. Wonder who—took his identifica- 
tion tags with it. I see. Replacement, 
by his uniform—” (For the 5th and 6th 
Regiments had long since worn out their 
forester-green Marine uniforms, and 
were wearing army khaki, while the re- 


placements came in new green clothing.)> 


The staff officer picked up the rifle, 
snapped back the bolt, and squinted ex- 
pertly down the bore. “Disgustin’,” he 
said. “Sure he was a replacement. You 
never catch an old-timer with a bore 
like that—filthy! Bet there hasn’t beeh 
a rag through it in a week. You know, 
surgeon, I was looking at some of the 
rifles of that bunch of machine-gunners 
lying in the brush just across from Bat- 
talion; they were beautiful. Never saw 
better kept pieces. Fine soldiers in a 
lot of ways, these Boche! .. .” 
Meantime the column had passed into 
heavier woods, and halted where the 
rifles ahead sounded very near. They 
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more discriminating reviews . . . schol- 
arly abstractions. .. . 

Of all the stupid, ignorant, uncivilized 
things, a war! Who coined that phrase, 
civilized warfare? There was no such 
thing! ... Here, in the most civilized 
country on earth.... The neighbor- 
hood of Chateau-Thierry . . Mon- 
taigne’s town, wasn’t it? The kings of 
France had a chateau near it, once. And 
yet it was always a cockpit ... since 
Aetius rolled back Attila in the battle of 
the nations, at Chalons—Napoleon 
fought Champ-Aubert and Montmirail 
around here—always war 

The column was through Champillon, 
dipping into a black hollow. More shell- 
holes in the road here. ... All at once 
there was a new shell-hole, and the doc- 
tor of philosophy, sometime private of 
Marines, lay beside it, very neatly be- 
headed, with the rifle, that had been 
such a bore to keep clean, across his 
knees, and dried prunes spilling out of 
the pockets that he never had learned 
to button. The column went on. At 


dawn a naval medico attached to the 
Marine Brigade, with a staff officer, 


passed that way. 
“Odd, the wounds you see,” observed 
the naval man, professionally interested. 


saw dug-outs, betrayed by the thread of 
candle-light around the edges of the 
blankets that cloaked their entrances. 
One was a dressing station, by the sound 
and the smell of it. The officer named 
Henry ducked into the other. There a 
stocky major sat up on the floor and 
rolled a cigarette, which he lighted at a 
spluttering candle. “Replacements in? 
Well, what do they look like? a 


“Same men I saw in the training area : 


last month, sir. A sprinkling of old- 
time Marines Sergeant McGee, that 
we broke for something or other in 
Panama, is with ’em—and the rest of 
them are young college lads and boys off 
the farm—fine material, sir. Not 
much drill, but they probably know how 
to shoot, they take orders, and they 
don’t scare worth a cent! Shelled com- 
ing in, at Voie du Chatelle, and some 
more this side of Champillon—several 


casualties. No confusion—nothing like 
a piano—Laid down and waited for 


orders—did exactly as they were told— 
fine men, sir!” 
(Copyright, 1926, by The Bell 
Syndicate, Inc.) 


The next instalment of this serial will appear 
in the February number of The Leatherneck. 
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Continued from page 5 


“Yes, I suppose you might as well. It 
is unfortunate that you had this long 
journey for nothing. Couldn’t I give you 
some hot coffee before you start? It’s 
very cold outside, and you won’t be able 
to get back on board much before mid- 
night.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Dabney, but I be- 
lieve I'll go right away. You see, I may 
have time to telephone my mother and 
wish her a Merry Christmas, as I might 
not have another chance.” 

Mrs. Dabney opened the door, and, 
with a cheery good night, Billie turned 
and left the house. 

When Billie Winthrop had rung Mrs. 
Dabney’s bell, he had taken off the 
woolen gloves he wore and shoved them 
in the pockets of the pea coat which he 
had so skillfully taken from Shultz. As 
he walked down the short path leading to 
the sidewalk from the house, he put his 
hand in the pocket to get the gloves; and 
in so doing, his fingers came in contact 
with the cold barrel of a small calibre 
automatic pistol. Taking it out, he ex- 
amined it under the light of the first 
street lamp and found it to be a very 
effective weapon. He released the 
magazine and found it full. It is con- 
trary to Navy Regulations for enlisted 
men to carry any but regulaton weapons 
on board ship, so Billie began to wonder 
why Seaman Shultz should be “packing 
a gun,” as he expressed it to himself. 
One thought led to another, and he care- 
fully reviewed the entire chain of the 
evening’s events. 

He first recalled his instinctive dislike 
for Shultz. It was Shultz who had called 
him to Lieutenant Dabney’s room, and 
when he had left the room, he had run 
into the same man. As he remembered 
the fact, he pictured that episode clearly 
in his mind. He had opened Lieutenant 
Dabney’s door, closed it quickly behind 
him, and fairly run up the short dark 
passageway; and he now remembered 
he had not run into the messenger “head 
on,” so to speak, but had overtaken him. 

Why was Shultz in the passageway? 
Had he been eavesdropping? Was he a 
spy? Why did he carry a revolver? A 
thousand and one questions like this 
entered Billie’s mind, and almost before 
he knew it, he was retracing his steps 
up the dimly lighted street on a run. 

Nearing the house once more, he dis- 
covered the tail lights of an automobile 
drawn up at the curb. Jumping the 
hedge along the walk, Billie, crouching 
low, approached cautiously. At the open 
door stood a man in the uniform of an 
officer—at least, his long, dark blue coat 
and the gold shoulder straps were easily 
distinguishable in the bright light. Mrs. 
Dabney was in the act of handing over 
the black case to him. The door closed 
as the officer bowed himself away and 
hurried to the throbbing machine. He 
took the seat beside the chauffeur, the 
door slammed, the headlights streamed 
out in the road, and the big car dashed 
away into the night; but not before a 
lithe young sailor of Uncle Sam’s Navy 
had caught with both hands the spare 
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tire strapped to its rear and had swung 
himself into an uncomfortable but never- 
theless secure position. 


O SAY THAT Billie Winthrop had 
reasoned that subsequent orders 
from Lieutenant Dabney regarding the 
delivery of the dispatch case were really 
false and fictitious would not be true; 
but his suspicion had been aroused to 
such an extent, and the matter was of 
such grave importance that he had de- 
cided to return to Mrs. Dabney’s and 
await the arrival of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley, and ask that officer to 
take him back to town. Why he had not 
made this request as the officer entered 
his machine, and why he had suddenly 
concealed himself and at the last moment 
hurled himself to the back of the car, he 
was never able to explain, for it was all 
done subconsciously; but now that he 
was there, he was for some unknown 
reason both glad and relieved. 

The machine skidded around the corner 
in such perilous fashion that Billie had 
hard work to hang to the tire and keep 
from being thrown off. They were in 
the avenue now, headed towards Brook- 
lyn, and there was no doubt but that 
Lieutenant Commander Fernley was in 
a hurry, for the big car slowed up for 
nothing. Speed rules and regulations 
were certainly not thought of. 

“Any motor cop wanting to catch this 
bus,” soliloquized Billie, “has got to go 
some.” 

If the occupants of the car were talk- 
ing, the traveler at the rear was unable 
to distinguish a word, for the friction of 
the wheels on the smooth road, the creak- 
ing of springs, and the hum of the 
engine drowned all other sound. They 
were nearing the more thickly populated 
streets now, and soon would be in the 
center of Brooklyn; but to Billie’s sur- 
prise, the car turned from the main road 
and, still at furious speed, began an 
incomprehensible series of turns and 
twists until finally they were on a 
straight road again, but this time going 
from Brooklyn. It was not long before 
they flashed by a road house, which 
Billie recognized as one of the fashion- 
able resorts for motorists, well out on 
the Merrick road. 

The change of direction also brought 
a change in the wind, and now Billie was 
feeling its chilling effect. His clinging 
fingers were getting numb, and his body 
ached in its cramped and doubled-up 
position. How long was this wild ride to 
continue? Where was Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley going with the valuable 
papers which Lieutenant Dabney was so 
anxious to get back in his possession? 
Billie wondered if he had not better let 
the officer know of his presence. Even 
should the car turn back now, he could 
never catch the 12 o’clock ferry to Staten 
Island. He could not drop from the car 
into the road without great danger to 
himself; and, furthermore, he was now 
convinced that things were not right; 
just what was amiss he was unprepared 
to say, yet the whole affair was assum- 
ing mysterious proportions. 

Suddenly there was a sound like the 
report of a shotgun, and Billie almost 
bounced off his uncomfortable seat. 

“Huh, a blowout,” exclaimed Billie; 
“and I had better ‘blow out’ myself.” 

Gradually the car was pulled to a 
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standstill, but before the occupants had 
gotten out, Billie Winthrop, in spite of 
cramped legs, arms, and body, had taken 
shelter behind a convenient tree stump 
less than five feet away, and for the first 
time he heard the voices of the two men 
as they clambered out on either side and 
hurried to the rear to investigate the 
trouble, leaving the doors to the front of 
the car swinging open in the wind. 

“Tt’s the left hind tire, sir,” said the 
chauffeur on investigating, “and some 
big tear it made, too.” 

“How long will it take you to shift?” 
asked the officer, for such he appeared 
to be by his uniform, dimly seen in the 
darkness. 

“With your help, sir, about 10 min- 
utes,” replied the other, going for his 
tool kit. 

When he returned he brought along 
with the tools a hand flashlight. This he 
gave to the officer and immediately began 
jacking up the rear axle. 

By the flash of light Billie again noted 
the two and one-half stripes of gold 
braid on the officer’s shoulders, marked 
with the star above them, but the light 
was directed on the work at hand mostly, 
so that he caught no glimpse of the 
features of the two men. For a time no 
further conversation took place; the men 
were wholly absorbed in their labors. In 
the meanwhile Billie was revolving many 
things in his mind. He felt convinced 
that something was wrong somewhere, 
yet he was not positive, and, until he 
should be, any steps he took might be 
wrong. The question was, how could he 
satisfy himself that Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley, if this really was he, 
was acting in good faith and was really 
doing the proper thing regarding the 
precious papers belonging to Lieutenant 
Dabney? 

In Billie’s pocket rested the automatic 
pistol. If only he were sure, he felt no 
doubt that he could easily master the 
situation. Had he been positive of his 
position, he would have had no hesitancy 
in the least of using that pistol with tell- 
ing effect, should it become necessary. 
On the other hand, if Mr. Fernley was in 
the right, and through Billie’s interfer- 
ence the officer’s plans were frustrated, 
he might be doing untold harm and get 
himself into no end of trouble. How 
Billie wished he had taken a letter over 
to Mr. Fernley the previous week, which 
the admiral himself had dispatched to 
that officer. If he had done so—if, well, 
he had not; and there were other and 
more vital things to think of now than 
chasing the thought outcome of an 
elusive “if.” 

By now the workers had jacked up the 
car and were unbolting the clamps of 
the wheel rim. It would not be long be- 
fore the repairs would be effected. 

Billie’s thoughts ran on. 

Suppose, for instance, he made his 
presence known to the officer and told 
him how it happened that he was there? 
If everything was as it should be, other 
than a possible “bawling out,” he would 
have nothing to lose, for it could not be 
denied that he was trying his best to do 
what he thought was right. The two 
men had now removed the rim and its 
flattened tire from the wheel and pro- 
ceeded to take the spare tire from its 
carrier at the rear of the car. 

From his position behind the tree 
stump at the roadside, Billie was now 
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in momentary danger of being caught 
should they flash the light in his direc- 
tion, but in a moment more they were 
again at work on the left side of the car. 
Billie crept cautiously from the shelter 
of his tree. The manner in which the 
men worked favored his close approach 
without danger of discovery. The boy 
had at last decided what to do, but had 
no time to spare, and he must make no 


mistake, no noise. It was a bold move, | 


and none other than to enter the car, 
search for the precious case, and on 
securing it take it to Lieutenant Dab- 
ney. He might be doing the wrong thing, 
but he would take a chance; at least, he 
would be obeying orders. He would be 
late in getting back on board, for the 
new code was even now in operation, but 
he would get back on board before the 
hour set for sailing, anyway. 

Nearer and nearer the boy approached. 
The rear side curtains were down, but 
both the front doors were open. Stealthily 
he stepped from the road into the front 
of the car. By the dim light of the 
instrument board his quick eye sought 
for the dispatch case. It was not in 
sight. His hands quickly searched the 
pockets on the doors as they swung to 
and fro. Undoubtedly the case was in 
the back. Cautiously he stepped through 
the aisle, which cut the front seat, and 
into the tonneau. It was dark here, and 
his hands began feeling along the seat 
cushions. 

Suddenly the blood froze in his veins, 
for his searching fingers had come in 
contact, not with the eagerly-sought dis- 
patch case, but, instead, the face and 
beard of a human being. 

The next moment he had jumped back 
with an involutarily exclamation of sur- 
prise. In doing so his foot tripped and 
he fell. At the same instant, the man, 
who had been lying on the rear seat, 
sprang at him, forcing him back over 
the front seats. Billie struggled desper- 
ately to free himself from the grasp of 
his assailant, but the attack had been so 
sudden, and his surprise so great, that 
he was at a.disadvantage. His head 
crashed against the instrument board 
and the last Billie remembered hearing 
was the gutteral voice of the man calling 
him a “Schwein Hund.” 


VI 


N BOARD the U. S. S. “Dread- 
naught,” Lieutenant Richard Dabney 
continued his duties. During the after- 
noon and early evening many dispatches 
had been received, decoded, and _ filed 
away in their proper receptacles by the 


officer who had that duty during the | 


Flag Radio Officer’s absence; but, in 
order to familiarize himself with these 
messages, he unlocked the safe where 
the most confidential ones were filed and 
began going over them with his usual 
care and attention to detail. There was 
no doubt but that the decoding officers 
had been busy on the eve of sailing, and 
it was nearly midnight when Dabney fin- 
ished his task. He was about to replace 
the book in the safe when the door to 
his otice opened and in came the Chap- 
lain wth another handful of telegrams, 
over which he had been laboring—for 
he was a valuable member of the decod- 
ing board. 

“Some more work for you before you 
turn in,” he cheerfully announced as he 
tossed the sheets on Dabney’s desk. 
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ht “And there is one there which is very 

important.” 

re “Which one,” asked Dabney, running 

ar. over the papers. 

ter “The one about the new code; it’s at 

he the bottom. The Major goes on watch 

ich at twelve; it’s nearly that now. I be- 

Oy lieve I’ll turn in; good-night; see you at 

ad mess.” With that, the genial sky-pilot 

no tramped away to his room and bed. 

ve, | Even his interest in the work at hand , 

ar, had not in the least lessened Lieutenant Never mind the 

on Dabney’s worry regarding the mission r 

ab- | on which he had dispatched Billie Win- mud, slush, snow 

ng, throp; consequently, the Chaplain’s and rain. Barton’s 

he words brought a poignant realization a : 

be § that the time for the installation of the Dyanshine _ consis- 

the new code was fast approaching, and Win- = 

but throp had not yet returned. tently used will pre- 

the “If he isn’t back in ten minutes,” serve your shoes 
mused Dabney, looking at the clock, “I 

ed. § must go to see the skipper and ‘fess and keep them soft 

d glove lik 

rily Again he picked up the papers to look and giove lke. 

ont for the message regarding the new code. 4 . 

the Finding it, he read it through slowly, Fifty Shines— 

ght § but, having finished, he waved the tele- —Fifty Cents 


in gram above his head, and, getting up, 
the danced a spritely pas seul, to the amaze- 
> to ment of a few sleepy yeomen still sit- 
; in ting at their labors. 


ugh “Code goes into effect twelve noon, BARTON’S 
and December 25.” So read the message. 
and Here indeed was good news. After go- DYAN NS Hl ite 
seat ing to the Admiral’s cabin and showing Man, pat. OFF 
the message to that official, and to the DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
ins, Captain, who happened to be present, 
. in Lieutenant Dabney, greatly relieved, 
dis- went out on deck to the after gangway to 


and watch for the passengers returning on 
the last regular steamer from the 
yack landing. 

sur- One by one the occupants came up the 
and § ladder; first a few officers, and then a 
nan, number of sailors and marines, but no 
eat, § Winthrop greeted his eager scrutiny. As 
over | he turned to go forward again, in order 
per- § to give the senior officer of the deck in- 
» of } structions regarding the Admiral’s barge, 
n so} which he had promised Billie, in case he 
that — missed the 12 o’clock boat, Ensign 
nead | Chapel, having just completed his watch, 
oard } approached and saluted. 

ring “I regret very much, sir, but I com- 
ling § mitted an error during my watch in al- 
lowing one of your messengers, Seaman 
Shultz, to go ashore without first ascer- 
taining if you had given him orders to 
ead- | 40 so. I’ve been hoping he'd return by — 
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saat this boat, but, as you see, he didn’t.” 
Pter. “Yes, I’d forgotten the incident, Mr. 
ches Chapel, but I believe Shultz has an ink- 


filed ling of where we are going in the morn- 
“the | 28 and decided to take French leave, or, 
the | should we call it a German jump? He 
re isn’t very much of a loss, however. By 
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“A more or less natural error, Mr. 
Chapel, but it will prove a good lesson 
> for you,” replied Dabney, as he turned 
alll into the Flag Office. 
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name and address on the form below. 


Ghe FH. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
Address 
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turn in, but decided to take advantage 
of another opportunity to say a last 
word to his wife. Readily securing per- 
mission from the Admiral to go ashore 
for this purpose, he was quickly taken 
to the landing on the barge, and a few 
minutes later was calling his home on 
the wire. 

“Hello, is that you Lena?” 

“Yes, this is Mr. Dabney. Please tell 
Mrs. Dabney to come to the phone.” 

“Mrs. Dabney has gone out, sir.” 

“Gone out; where did she go?” 

“Well, sir, she left here about eleven 
o’clock. She seemed very much worried 
about something, and she had me call a 
taxi for her. She did not say where she 
was going.” 

“Had anything occurred during the 
evening to cause her to worry?” 

“Well, you see, sir, I don’t fust rightly 
know, sir. A little after nine o’clock 
someone called her on the phone. -I was 
getting Johnnie to sleep at that time, sir. 
Ten, about ten o’clock, a sailor came 
with a letter for her, and right after he 
left an officer came in an automobile.” 

“Who was he?” asked Mr. Dabney. 

“I don’t know, sir. I didn’t see him. 
He didn’t come in, and, as he went down 
the walk, Mrs. Dabney was watching him 
from the front door. As it happened, 
sir, I was passing through the hall at 
the time, sir. Then, suddenly, as the 
machine he came in was leaving, Mrs. 
Dabney gave a loud cry, opened the door 
and ran out on the porch. In a moment 
she returned, hurried to her room, told 
me to call a taxi, and, as soon as it came, 
she left.” 

“Did she leave any reasons at all for 
her actions?” asked the now thoroughly 
worried officer. 

“No, sir, only she kept repeating to 
herself—I know something is wrong. I 
must stop them!’ You see, sir, the taxi 
stand is not far from here, so there was 
very little time for me to speak to her 
after I called the machine.” 

“And you can’t tell me anything more, 
Lena?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Is Johnnie well?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, he’s fast asleep.” 

“Lena, I’ll be here for some time; if 
Mrs. Dabney returns have her call me 
at once,” and, after giving the nurse the 
number, Lieutenant Dabney turned dis- 
consolately from the phone. He notified 
an attendant where he could be found in 
case a call came for him, and, going out- 
side, where he could watch the landing, 
he began a lonesome and worried vigil. 

It was now his turn to review the 
night’s events, and his trained mind 
quickly placed all the various happenings 
of the evening in chronological order. 

Seaman Shultz had brought Winthrop 
to him about half past eight. When Win- 
throp left his room to go ashore, he 
heard the collision outside the door, and 
now distinctly remembered that Win- 
throp had exclaimed: “Get out of my 
way, Shultz!” Had the messenger been 
listening to their conversation? Win- 
throp had taken the boat ashore; and in 
the same boat went Shultz. Neither of 
the men had returned. A little after nine 
o'clock Mrs. Dabney had gotten a phone 
call. At half past ten a sailor had come 
to the house, and, right after he had left, 
an officer in a machine. As the officer 
was leaving something had transpired 
which had startled his wife, for she im- 
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mediately called a taxi and left the 
house in a very excited state of mind. 


VIII 


FEW minutes after Chief Quarter- 

master Winthrop left the Dabney 
house, or so it seemed to Mrs. Dabney, 
she again heard the bell ringing. Leav- 
ing the nurse, Lena, still arranging the 
toys about the little Christmas tree in 
the dining room, she hastened to answer 
the call and open the door again. 

An officer, in naval uniform, was 
standing there, who presented his card, 
upon which was engraved the words: 
“George B. Fernley, Lieutenant Com- 
mander, U. S. N. R. F.” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Dabney. It is a 
rather unceremonious hour to call, but 
my mission is very urgent. As you 
know, I am here to get the dispatch case 
which your husband inadvertently left 
here tonight; and regarding which you 
have had instructions by telephone,” he 
said. 

“You see, Mr. Fernley, I have the case 
ready; but can you give me a little in- 
formation regarding the matter? The 
papers are important and their loss 
would mean serious trouble for Mr. Dab- 
ney. I cannot but give them to you, but 
if I could have a receipt for them I would 
feel much easier.” 

“T anticipated your request, Mrs. Dab- 
ney, and here is the receipt you require,” 
he replied, taking from his pocket an 
envelope, which he handed to her. 

The receipt was in proper form, writ- 
ten on stationery from the Bureau of 
Naval Intelligence, and also bore the 
official stamp, which Mrs. Dabney knew 
could only be affixed by a person on au- 
thority at the office; so, without further 
question, she gave over the precious case, 
After saying good-night and wishing her 
a Merry Christmas, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley turned and walked down 
the walk to the waiting machine. 

Mrs. Dabney stood watching his de- 
parture through the glass door. The ma- 
chine seemed to fairly spring into the 
road; but, as she watched, she saw the 
form of a man rise from the shelter of 
the hedge and leap to the back of the 
hurtling car. In her excitement she 
opened the door and rushed out, but too 
late to warn the occupants of the car of 
their unknown passenger. Thoroughly 
convinced now that matters were going 
wrong, the distracted woman went to her 
room to secure her hat and coat, and 
called for Lena to get her a taxi; then, 
without thinking to tell the nurse where 
she was going, she hastened from the 
house and into the machine the moment 
it arrived. 

“To New York, by the Brooklyn 
Bridge—and go as fast as you can!” she 
cried to the driver before he closed the 
door. 

In the swaying cab she decided what 
course she would pursue, and the car 
being held up for a moment by traffic on 
the bridge, she directed the driver to the 
office of the Intelligence Bureau. 

Other departments of the Navy may 
rest at night during war times, but the 
Intelligence Department is ever on duty. 

Soon she found herself in the presence 
of the senior officer on duty. Making 


herself known, she recited to him frankly 
most of the events of the evening, only 
refraining from telling the exact nature 
of the papers in the dispatch case. After 
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inquiring closely into every detail, the 
officer asked her to describe Lieutenant 
Commander Fernley. She did so, and 
also showed him the receipt which had 
been given her. The receipt only men- 
tioned the papers as certain important 
but unspecified documents, followed by a 
secret code word. 

“Your description of Mr. Fernley is 
correct, Mrs. Dabney, also this is un- 
doubtedly his signature, so I feel per- 
fectly safe in saying that you have acted 
properly in the matter and should have 
no further concern. I happened to know 
that Mr. Fernley is out on special work 
tonight, the exact nature of which I am 


not allowed to divulge, and as for the - 


man which you saw getting on the back 
of the machine, I think that there is also 
no cause to worry. I do not believe that 
there will be any danger or complica- 
tions. I would advise you to return home 
at ence, and may I also have your word 
that under no circumstances whatsoever 
will you tell anyone—remember, this is 
important,—anyone of tonight’s occur- 
rence, for I will tell you candidly that 
any unguarded word might place your 
husband in grave difficulties, and the 
matter is of so great importance that it 
might mean serious complications for 
our country. Do you promise?” 

“I do,” and Mrs. Dabney rose to leave. 

“Remember, Mrs. Dabney, your prom- 
ise means absolutely no one, and it must 
be kept until you receive word that it is 
no longer a Government necessity.” 

“I will remember,” she said, as she 
left the office. 

It was nearly two o’clock when Lena 
opened the door for her and told her that 
Lieutenant Dabney was even then calling 
for her on the phone. After she had 
finished talking with him, it was a very 
dissatisfied husband who hung up the re- 
ceiver at his end of the line, for his wife, 
who had not forseen this contingency, 
could give him no information in view of 
her promise. She tried to explain the 
best she could, and assured him that 
everything would turn out all right, but 
she could only tell him that he must 
trust her regarding the delivery of the 
dispatch case; the officer who had called; 
the reason for her leaving the house, and 
the late hour of her return. 

It was a good deal to ask of any hus- 
band, but the love and trust which ex- 
isted in this household was strong 
enough to stand even this strain. His 
wife had told him to go back to the ship 
and not to worry, but in spite of his full 
confidence in her, it did not relieve his 
mind in the least, for as yet there was 
no sign of Winthrop’s return. However, 
he did go back on board ship, sending 
the barge again to the landing to wait 
until it should be recalled a few minutes 
before the ship got under way for the 
open seas at three o’clock, unless Billie 
Winthrop returned before that hour. 


(Continued next month) 


He said his days were filled with strife, 
Choked full of hope and fears, 

That he missed his joys of “civvy” life, 
For twenty-one long years. 


That when his service days are done 
He’ll finish, aye, retire, 

His frame so worn, an! trade be gone, 
His use, all time-expired. 
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For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
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TELL IT TO THE MARINES! 


Manufacturers are selling their goods to the Marines 
by “telling it to the Marines” with advertising in 
| The Leatherneck. This is the way to get results. 


MARINES who wish to help their magazine will patronize the advertisers 
appearing in The Leatherneck. 


POST EXCHANGES are cooperating with The Leatherneck. They find 
that the goods advertised in your magazine are the ones that sell best. 


A POST EXCHANGE OFFICER said, “We all enjoy The Leatherneck 
and are proud of having such a creditable magazine—everyone reads it.” 


The Circulation Is Going Up! 


Over 25‘. increase in circulation during the past three months. Ma- 
rines all over the world are reading The Leatherneck from cover to cover. 
Many of them are sending it home. This is the reason we are mailing 
each copy in an individual envelope. The copy reaches the reader with 
no folds, and after it has been read it can be sent to a relative or friend. 


than an album of pictures. 


Keep a file of your copies of The Leatherneck. A file of them is better 
Pass this copy to your bunkie; if he is not a subscriber, tell him to 
pin three dollars to a slip of paper containing his address and mail it to 
| The Leatherneck, Washington, D. C. Then he won’t be borrowing your 
copy. 

! 
j Don’t miss any of the 1927 issues of The Leatherneck. New features 
are added each month. One of the best stories we have obtained will be 
printed in the February number. It is about an A. E. F. captain who lost 

his uniform in Paris and had to wear kilts. 


Watch for the sketches by Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., which 
we are printing soon. They picture Marines “as is.” 


Send The Leatherneck for one year to 
i Name ‘ 


Address 


I am enclosing three dollars 
I will send the three dollars next payday. 
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WHY is it that the enjoyment of Camels 
never fails? That you can light them all 
day and far into the night with never a 
loss of smoothness, mildness and incom- 
parable fragrance? It’s simply a question 
of quality. Camels contain the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos grown. 
Camels are given an expert blending 
found in no other cigarette. 


First thing in the morning. Late at 
night. Before or after breakfast, lunch 
or dinner. Light Camels as liberally as you 
choose, one after the other, as often as 
you desire the cheering comfort of a 


Smoking refreshment that never ends 


cigarette. You will get always the refresh- 
ing thrill of smoking pleasure. 

Camel perfection has resulted in a de- 
mand that has never been known before 
or since. There has never been cigarette 
popularity that could compare with 
Camel’s. Each year, millions of experi- 
enced smokers, who are willing to pay any 
price for quality, find in Camels every 
good thing ever wanted in a cigarette. 

Here’s a smoke invitation that’s leading 
millions to an entirely new conception of 
cigarette contentment and satisfaction— 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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